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O. FREDERICK NOLDE 
1899-1972 





We meet to thank God for Fred Nolde, and to celebrate his life and work. To 
do this briefly poses its problems, for Fred’s interests and contributions were 
many and varied, and his pursuit of excellence whether at work or play was 
carried on with gusto. Remembrance of his accomplishments must be illus- 
trative, or we would find ourselves with as many points as an extensive cate- 
chism. Fred’s own penchant for a many-splendoured outline in some of his 
addresses, incidentally, seemed to me to reflect the influence of his specialized 
catechetical studies in his earlier years. 

In fact, if we look at Fred’s life and work in the round, so to speak, taking a 
synoptic view, we sense more clearly how the many and diverse pieces fitted 
together to form a harmonious and highly effective whole. By a wide combina- 
tion of circumstances that one can call providential, Fred Nolde was called to be 
the ecumenical pioneer par excellence in the field of international affairs during 
the first decades of the World Council of Churches. And he responded to that 
call in a whole-hearted manner. 


By temperament and background a man of action, Fred recognized that if the 
Christian minority in the world were to exert an effect on international events, 
their ecumenical agencies needed to bring a relevant influence to bear at the time 
and place of international decisions. This was the key principle of the fledgling 
Commission of the Churches on International Affairs, its distinctive hallmark of 
Nolde design. And Fred was himself ever prepared, on a few hours’ notice, to go 
to San Francisco to argue the need for a Commission on Human Rights in the 
UN Charter, to Paris to lobby successfully for a basically adequate definition of 
religious liberty, to Seoul to argue with President Syngman Rhee the case for a 
truce, to Berlin to demonstrate the Christian concern at a Big Four Conference 
of Foreign Ministers, to Nicosia and Athens on the question of self-determina- 
tion for Cyprus. The list could be greatly extended. But the point has been 
made: a cardinal point of Fred’s approach was that Christians should not only 
develop convictions on issues of world community, but should act to implement 
their convictions. 


At the same time, his years of training young men for the Christian ministry 
gave Fred a keen interest in the teaching function of the ecumenical task. He 
realized that the CCIA would be on shaky foundations if it failed to help the 
churches grow in understanding and a sense of involvement in international 
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affairs. Both he and his chairman, Sir Kenneth Grubb, were sensitive to the 
importance of an improved rapport with churches around the world. Leadership 
was seen as not merely keeping a step ahead of the constituency, but also help- 
ing our church people to avoid falling too far behind. Fred always gave metic- 
ulous attention to his public presentations. Yesterday Ed Sproul, the YMCA 
representative at the UN, was remembering with gratitude the impact on church 
opinion of some of these addresses, at National Study Conferences or the US 
Conference for the World Council. 


Another part of the harmony was strengthened, I think, by Fred’s study in 
depth of Christian education. This was his built-in respect for people, which gave 
a special quality to his family and indeed all personal relationships. A waiter at 
the UN could find in his friendliness as much regard for his essential dignity as 
could a distinguished ambassador. This broad respect for persons was a great 
asset, for example, when Fred helped to moderate a conference between Amer- 
ican and East Asian churchmen over the tragedy in Vietnam. This same talent 
was a great boon to those of us who worked closely with Fred; he always recog-. 
nized the need for each of his colleagues to develop his own skills and specialties. 
He prided his administration on the lack of “yes men’ among his colleagues. This 
made for a comradeship that was close and genuine. 


A further quality of Fred Noide to celebrate was the respect for facts which 
his years of research had helped to inculcate. CCIA was criticized in some quar- 
ters for inadequate longer-range studies in international affairs. If our resources 
had been more ample, we no doubt should have done more in this field. But 
Fred always insisted that a specialized kind of study, oriented to action, was an 
essential part of the CCIA pattern. He made a strong case. His own work, from 
the days of the Joint Committee on Religious Liberty, greatly clarified the key 
elements of religious freedom and related rights and prepared him for drafting 
and defending the key formula in the Universal Declaration. His little book, Free 
and Equal, is an important document on both the ideas and the history of the 
effort to build international safeguards for the inherent rights and dignity of 
man. As international security and disarmament issues preempted more of Fred’s 
time and Dominique Micheli became our specialist in the human rights field, 
Fred trained himself with the same meticulous care in the issues of disarmament 
and its sisters, peaceful change and peaceful settlement. 


There is so much more to say. But I am familiar with Fred’s distaste for 
anything long-winded in a personal vein. Yet I must add a word about the rela- 
tion of the leadership he gave as CCIA Director to his own faith. Like many of 
us contemporary Christians, Fred did not wear his deeper beliefs on his sleeve. In 
his speeches he did not specialize in long theological prolegomena. He thought 
Christian pronouncements on world order should speak to men of goodwill as 
well as to active Christians. But for those sensitive to such matters it was not 
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hard to see how his thought and action were informed by the wellsprings of his 
faith. 


I close with a quotation from the Evanston Report on International Affairs 
which he helped to draft and which he used to close his chapter on this subject 
for the new volume of the History of the Ecumenical Movement. | think it sums 
up his own convictions by the light of which he made a worthy witness in his 
generation: 


This troubled world, disfigured and distorted as it is, is God’s world. He rules 
and overrules its tangled history. In praying, “Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven’, we commit ourselves to seek earthly justice, freedom and peace for all 
men. Here as everywhere Christ is our hope. Our confidence lies not in our 
own reason or strength, but in the power that comes from God. Impelled by 
this faith, all our actions will be but humble, grateful and obedient acknowl- 
edgement that He has redeemed the world. The fruit of our efforts rests in 
His hands. We can therefore live and work as those who know that God 
reigns, undaunted by all the arrogant pretentions of evil, ready to face situa- 
tions that seem hopeless and yet to act in them as men whose hope is in- 
destructible. 


Richard M. Fagley 


East Lane, Wyndmoor, Pennsylvania, USA 
21 June 1972 
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FOREWORD 


It has been the custom of the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs (CCIA) of the World Council of Churches (WCC) to publish annual 
reports after each Executive Committee meeting. For many reasons this has not 
been possible since the 1969—70 period. 


The present publication therefore covers a three-year period and is consider- 
ably more extensive than previous ones. Those familiar with CCIA Annual 
Reports will recognize that a new format is employed. It is designed to meet two 
needs: to inform CCIA Commissioners and others about the work of the Com- 
mission, and to provide them with a basic reference document. In the future, we 
intend to continue the practice of publishing such a document each three years. 
A brief appendix will be produced annually to bring it up to date. 


Most of the key policy statements adopted by the CCIA Executive Com- 
mittee and/or the WCC Executive or Central Committees are reproduced here in 
extenso. This CCIA report is not comprehensive of WCC actions in all fields, but 
it does include all the basic documents which establish ecumenical policy in the 
field of international affairs and a selection of articles and communications 
immediately related to the work of CCIA. A clear reference is given for each 
item, identifying the body which approved or issued it, and the occasion on 
which it was produced. Normally only those documents which fall in the period 
of this report, 1970—73, are included; however, some policy statements from 
1969 have been brought in when they are important and have not been sub- 
stantially changed by subsequent actions. 


Information on issues which are basically the responsibility of other WCC 
sub-units, and therefore omitted here, can be obtained directly from the relevant 
programme sub-unit. The CCIA is of course pleased to receive such requests 
directly and will channel them to the appropriate office. 


Dwain C. Epps 
August 1973 
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INTRODUCTION BY THE CHAIRMAN 


Dealing with serious and complex problems is a source of excitement and joy 
— and the CCIA has certainly been up to its neck in them! We never have to 
invent something to do. 


On the contrary, our problem is to select priorities out of the vast range of 
urgent issues of ‘international affairs’. This is difficult and if people look for 
things that the CCIA has not done in the period covered by this report, the laws 
of mathematical probability give them an excellent chance of finding many. 


Yet despite our feelings of inadequacy before the pressing problems of the 
world, it is still inspiring to be inside CCIA. In these years we have been con- 
cretely involved in a number of pressing international issues. The Indochina war; 
African problems like the Portuguese territories and the Sudan conflict; European 
security and cooperation; disarmament; working out new approaches to the 
understanding and implementation of human rights — these are but a few ex- 
amples of CCIA’s concerns during this period. 


Through the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies it has been possible 
to follow and express our views concerning development, trade between rich and 
poor countries, population problems, refugees, terrorism, racism, environ- 
ment... Much of this has been done in cooperation with the other sub-units of 
the World Council of Churches, and with other non-governmental organizations. 

Though communication — both to and from — our national and regional 
commissions could be much improved, that relationship produces important 
mutual benefits. 


Our commissioners in CCIA play a most important role in our operations. 
From them we get information and advice from all parts of the world. Ina 
number of cases the CCIA is able through them to express our views directly or 
indirectly to governments, members of parliaments, governmental boards and 
agencies and political parties. One of our efforts is to build up this network in 
order to try to influence openly and/or secretly the bodies who are making the 
decisions in international affairs. 


We hope that these reports show what we have tried to do during the past 
three years to help the churches to be more thorough in their analysis of inter- 
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national problems and more effective in helping to resolve them. In my own 
work as a UN delegate and through meetings with people at different levels of 
international affairs work, I have seen how in governments, parliaments and the 
UN, the views of the CCIA and the WCC have come year by year to have greater 
impact. 


But we are not content, rather ever more conscious of the heavy responsibil- 
ity which we bear, ever more aware of the challenge which faces us as Christians 
living in this world, and trying to make it a better one for all men. 


In the Parliament, 
Stockholm 
August 1973 
OLLE DAHLEN 


ie) 


INTRODUCTION BY THE DIRECTOR 


Reviewing this report in some historical perspective, one can see how much 
this three-year period was marked by change. Our Commission itself has 
changed. Its membership has been significantly enlarged, and in the process has 
become more broadly representative of the variety of confessions, regional 
concerns and expertise to be found in the ecumenical movement. The Com- 
mission elected some new members to its Executive Committee, and it chose a 
new chairman at the beginning of this period. Its staff has also changed some- 
what, and with new people, inevitably, has come some change in style of opera- 
tion. 


The World Council of Churches, of which our Commission is a part, has also 
changed. The new structure adopted by the WCC Central Committee in Addis 
Ababa in January 1971 is perhaps most visible. As the staff and the various WCC 
committees and commissions have wrestled with the implications of these 
recommendations, we have seen that their challenge was not just to rationalize 
and make more efficient our administrative structures, but to review seriously 
how we set and coordinate priorities in the WCC. For the CCIA, the experience 
of a new structural relationship to the other sub-units of Unit II (Justice and 
Service) has been most positive. Improved coordination and cooperation is not 
simply a result of the new structure; we were moving in this direction even 
before it was adopted. But the new structure has strongly affirmed that trend 
and given it considerable new impetus. 


Again, there has been a change in WCC leadership. A new general secretary 
was elected in August 1972. Dr Potter brought with him a new style of decision- 
making and action in the WCC. The General Secretariat has been restructured 
and the two new deputy general secretaries called for in the Structure Com- 
mittee report have now been appointed. By the end of the period of this report, 
it could not be said that we have all fully grasped the implications of this change, 
nor that we have learned fully to take advantage of the new opportunities it 
presents. What can be said is that the new opportunities do exist which open up 
new possibilities for the next period up to and beyond the WCC Fifth Assembly. 


Changes in WCC staff have not been limited to the General Secretariat. As is 


to be expected in any three-year period, many shifts and new appointments have 
been made, again with new people bringing new perspectives, ideas and styles of 
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leadership. The CCIA has sought to participate fully in this creative and positive 
change, to adjust its activities so as to contribute more effectively to the whole, 
and to challenge itself and other parts of the WCC to see the deeper dimensions 
of the complex international problems emerging today in the world. 


The third area of change, very apparent in the period of this report, has been 
that taking place in the world. This has been a time marked by serious inter- 
national conflict. The Indochina war in many ways served as a frame of re- 
ference for international relations, and the colonial wars in Southern Africa 
made us constantly aware that not all the world’s peoples are even nominally 
independent from the yoke of colonialism. The power relationships which has so 
much shaped international affairs since World War II also began to change. We 
saw the first steps taken across the ‘no-man’s lands’ which have divided the 
world into conflicting blocs. The search for détente became the order of the day. 
The Conference on European Security and Cooperation met and sought to 
institutionalize some of these new openings and to reduce the threat of armed 
confrontation in Europe. In other parts of the world too, steps were taken 
towards greater international unity. The hegemony of the major powers over 
international decision-making was challenged. The non-aligned nations reaffirmed 
their strength and moved toward greater cooperation in word and in deed. 


It has been the task of the CCIA to keep the churches alert to these changes 
and challenges. Therefore the reader of this report will note certain shifts in 
emphasis and content which represent our attempts to keep abreast of (and, we 
hoped, sometimes ahead of) trends in international relations. Many international 
crises have arisen. We have sought to respond to them, not in kind, but by trying 
to explain the real nature of the crisis. Without pretending to possess all wisdom, 
or to speak ex cathedra, we have sought to express the frequently unknown, 
considered views of those in a particular effected area whose analyses and pro- 
posals sought the removal of the causes of crises, and not just to ameliorate 
them. 


Much more could be said about this important period of world history, and 
of the ways the CCIA has sought to live in and respond to it in search of a more 
human future. But the aim of this report is to allow commissioners and others to 
judge for themselves how well we have responded. We are conscious of failure 
and shortcomings, and they call us to be more faithful servants of mankind and 
of our Lord in the future. We hope too that the report will challenge our com- 
missioners to participate more fully in this important ecumenical work. Without 
you, your critical and constructive recommendations and contributions, what 
has been accomplished would have been impossible, and certainly our future 
possibilities would be very limited. 


I dare not terminate this brief introduction without a word of warm and 
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sincere thanks to the man who brought us faithfully into this period and whose 
leadership has been appreciated by all. Professor Ulrich Scheuner resigned his 
chairmanship of the CCIA at the beginning of this reporting period. Fortunately 
he has not ceased to be a regular and appreciated contributor to our work since 
then. To Professor Scheuner, on behalf of the staff — and I dare say on behalf of 
the commission as well — vielen Dank! 


I will not repeat what my colleague, Dr Richard Fagley, says here about 
Frederick Nolde, the first and long-time Director of CCIA. We have all felt his 


absence in a profound way. 


Leopoldo J. Niilus 
Director 
December 1973 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE CCIA 
THE FIRST TWENTY YEARS 


A Brief Review of CCIA 1946—1966* 


The idea of a continuing ecumenical agency on international affairs, agreed 
upon by the International Missionary Council and the Provisional Committee of 
the World Council of Churches, and fleshed out at the Conference of Church 
Leaders on International Affairs which met at Cambridge on 4—7 August 1946 
(though not formally established until 1948), was basically a new one. The 
World Alliance for International Friendship through the Churches had played a 
pioneer role during the inter-war period as a loose association of national com- 
mittees, but the available staff was largely related to the American Council. The 
Stockholm Conference of 1925 to some extent, and the Oxford Conference of 
1937 to a much greater extent, had delineated areas of concern for the Christian 
witness but had provided no specialized secretariat for ongoing work. It was the 
specialized agency of the American churches, the Commission on a Just and 
Durable Peace under John Foster Dulles, reinforced somewhat by the British 
Commission on Christian Social Responsibility under Archbishop Temple, that 
provided a principal impetus for the new venture. An international consultation 
sponsored by the American Commission, held at Princeton in 1943, had pointed 
to the need for a specialized agency and it was to this Commission that the WCC 
and IMC leaders turned for preparatory work on the Cambridge conference. 


The resources immediately available for such a venture were concentrated at 
the close of war in the churches in the Anglo-Saxon countries, and above all the 
United States. The main organized work in this field, the chief opportunity to 
look beyond the immediate crisis to longer-range post-war issues, as well as 
financial resources when so many had so few — all were concentrated here. The 
composition of the Cambridge conference of some 60 persons seems strange 
today. Over half the conferees were from the Anglo-Saxon countries (one third 
from the US alone) and the conference chairman, the chairman of the drafting 
committee and one of the two secretaries were American. It is true that travel 
difficulties exaggerated this preponderance: the East European representation 
was reduced to two, and the participants from the “Younger Churches’ (as they 
were known at that time) to one; for the same reason, Dr Alivisatos of Greece 
was the only spokesman for Eastern Orthodoxy. But the conference would have 
been in any case overwhelmingly West European and North American. It was a 


* The information contained in this section is extracted from a much longer document 
prepared by Dr Richard Fagley for the 1968 CCIA Consultation in The Hague. Editing 
and minor revisions were done by Mr Epps. 
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time when leaders from the ‘sending’ countries did most of the speaking for the 
missionary movement. 


In such a conference, one could sense strong echoes of the common ethos of 
Western Christendom. There was no need to state in any detail the theological 
presuppositions, for there was a shared conviction that God is a righteous and 
dependable Sovereign, who has undergirded the world with a rational moral 
order, which rational men of goodwill can discover and obey. The difficulties 
were seen to lie more in ascertaining the hard facts of international life: ‘To 
interpret the Will of God in relation to the tangled problems of world politics 
and economics as well as spiritual insight.’ Despite the havoc wrought by the 
War, the new atomic insecurity, and signs of tensions among the major powers, 
there was a good deal of confidence in regard to the struggle for world order. 
The issue was the practical one of blocking out the areas for major attention and 
getting the new organization under way. The accent was on doing — ‘am Anfang 
war die Tat’. 


The composition and orientation of the Cambridge conference reflected a 
situation and outlook which had a pervasive and persistent influence on the first 
two decades of the CCIA. Nineteen of the original forty commissioners had 
English as their mother tongue and English remained the lingua franca of CCIA: 
indeed, only a limited number of CCIA statements and documents were official- 
ly translated into other languages up to 1966, financial considerations being a 
major factor. Three of the four officers were English-speaking, as were seven of 
the eight staff members over the first twenty-year period. The offices were 
established in New York and London, with a third office being formed in 
Geneva in 1952. 


Likewise, from the outset, the emphasis was on concrete issues in the inter- 
national situation and on ways to bring a constructive influence to bear on these 
issues, rather than on the longer-range or underlying issues of the Christian 
witness in this field. In nominations to membership on the Commission the main 
focus was on churchmen experienced in statecraft. Seventy per cent of the 
original membership were lay men and women, though most of the executive 
staff have been clergymen. The officers repeatedly called attention to the need 
for theological undergirding for the ecumenical witness in international affairs, 
especially in the years since the stimulating participation of Reinhold Niebuhr 
and Bishop Bell. But the main thrust continued to be in programmes of action, 
leaving to the future re-examination of the assumptions on which they were 
based. 


The heart of the work of the Cambridge conference was the ‘Charter’, later 
called ‘Aims of the CCIA’, in which the conference outlined nine functions for 
the new organization in serving the parent bodies in regard to international 
problems. The officers, supported by the Commission, always treated the orig- 
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inal nine points as a broad definition of areas into which CCIA was encouraged 
to move when resources of personnel and budget were available, and specific 
plans agreed upon, rather than as mandatory directions. 


The first two of the ‘Aims’ dealt with education and action at the national 
and denominational level, reflecting the conviction that ‘witness that is truly 
ecumenical must spring from local conviction and determination’. The CCIA was 
to encourage the formation of national and denominational commissions on 
international affairs, and to gather, appraise and disseminate the best available 
materials on the relations of the churches to public affairs. Concern for the 
building up of strong and active national commissions was frequently ex pressed 
as essential to an effective ecumenical witness, and, particularly in the early 
years, the principal officers visited church leaders in a number of countries to 
stimulate the formation or reorganization of national committees. In later years 
the stress was more on co-operation with existing national and regional com- 
missions than on the formation of new ones. 


The next three points of the ‘Aims’ dealt with the study function. The CCIA 
was to study “selected problems of international justice and world order, in- 
cluding economic and social questions’; it was to assign study responsibilities to 
sub-committees or special groups; and it was to organize international study 
conferences. The CCIA was involved in the symposium on international affairs 
for the First Assembly, conducted a survey and analysis of religious liberty, the 
plight of the refugees, the population problem and power politics. 


The next three points in the ‘Aims’ dealt broadly with the realm of action, and 
these provided the main general guidelines for the CCIA in the first twenty 
years. The CCIA was to call attention to urgent international problems at any 
particular time, suggesting ways for effective Christian action; it was to advise 
the parent bodies or speak in its own name on “Christian principles’ with direct 
relevance, indicating their bearing on immediate issues; and to represent the 
parent bodies in relations with international organizations such as the United 
Nations and related agencies. 


The final point of the ‘Aims’ empowered the Commission to ‘concert from 
time to time with other organizations holding similar objectives in the advance- 
ment of particular ends’. Behind this point, not otherwise reflected in the con- 
ference report, was a considerable discussion of the question of possible colla- 
boration with agencies and leaders of the Roman Catholic Church. 


Organization 

Since the Commission had to start on a very modest financial basis — the 
initial appropriation being $4,000, with some additional outside funds being 
secured — it was fortunate to secure the part-time services of two distinguished 
participants in the Cambridge conference, Kenneth Grubb, late of the Ministry 
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of Information and active in Anglican and Latin American affairs, and Frederick 
Nolde, Dean of the Graduate School of the Lutheran Seminary in Philadelphia 
and a consultant to the Commission on a Just and Durable Peace who has served 
with distinction as an NGO representative at the San Francisco Conference 
which constituted the UN. They were initially designated as Director and Asso- 
ciate Director, but trans-Atlantic collaboration proving difficult in this form 
they soon became Chairman and Director, with Grubb giving general oversight to 
organizational matters and Nolde to substantive work, particularly at the United 
Nations. 


Frederick van Asbeck, Professor at the University of Leyden and a veteran in 
international organization matters, was named as President. He took an active 
part in the formative years and served as the Nestor of CCIA affairs until the 
Second Assembly. The office later disappeared. Werner Kagi and Johannes 
Leimena were subsequently named as Vice-Chairmen. The officers of the WCC, 
and earlier of the IMC, consistently devoted considerable attention to CCIA 
problems and policy, and the work was periodically reviewed by the WCC 
Assemblies and committees. 


The commissioners elected by the parent bodies were named after consulta- 
tion with church leaders and others in the twenty-three countries involved, to 
find persons of stature in international affairs, acceptable to the church leader- 
ship though not necessarily closely related to church work at the national level. 
As noted above, the large majority were laymen (three of the original forty were 
women). It is clear from the composition of the membership lists that com- 
petence in the political and diplomatic fields had high priority; expertise in the 
economic and social fields received much less attention. In addition to the 
commissioners from the twenty-three countries, the World YWCA, the World 
Alliance of YMCAs, the WSCF and later the WCCE, were each invited to no- 
minate a commissioner — a useful means for consultation and concerted action. 
Also, since the Second Assembly, the commissioner-at-large concept has been 
used to include certain members valuable to the work apart from geographical 
considerations. 


The number of commissioners grew from forty to fifty-seven in the two 
decades, and the number on the Executive Committee remained around four- 
teen. It quickly became evident that resources were lacking for full meetings of 
the Commission save in connection with WCC Assemblies. Consequently, while 
all commissioners were invited to attend the annual meetings of the Executive, it 
was the smaller body which was most active. 


The staffing arrangements were modest for an international agency of the 
scope proposed in the ‘Aims’ with offices in London and New York and from 
1952 also in Geneva. (The choice of offices was in line with the management 
arrangements, and also the headquarters of the existing parent body, the IMC; 
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New York was also logical as the headquarters of the new United Nations.) 
Starting with secretaries in London and New York (Philip Eastman 1947-1956; 
Sartell Prentice, briefly; Robert Steiner 1947—1950), the executive staff, in 
addition to the two principal officers, grew to four by the mid 1950s. Richard 
Fagley was elected Executive Secretary, working out of the New York office, in 
1951; Elfan Rees served as Representative in Europe from 1952 and earlier as a 
consultant to CCIA; Dominique Micheli was appointed as Secretary in New York 
in 1955 and later served as Secretary in Geneva; Alan Booth served as Secretary 


~ in London from 1957. 


The division of staff functions was informal and pragmatic, taking into 
account both the interests and knowledge of the staff. Effectiveness was in- 
creased by a certain amount of specialization (e.g. Nolde, disarmament; Rees, 
refugees; Micheli, human rights; Booth, African problems; Fagley, development); 
while other concerns were distributed or shared on an ad hoc basis. 


Relationships 

The ‘founding fathers’ accepted the assumption that the CCIA would behave 
responsibly, by granting the new agency considerable flexibility and autonomy, 
subject, of course, to subsequent review by the parent bodies. In view of the 
infrequent stated meetings of the WCC and IMC, the CCIA and its officers were 
granted the right to speak in their own name, to cope with the timetable of 
events and to take advantage of a wider variety of possible responses. The merger 
of the WCC and IMC made this conditional autonomy less easy to maintain, but 
the Joint Committee, after consultation, sought to preserve the position as far as 
possible in the revised Regulations. With a two-way process of consultation with 
officers of the WCC as a prerequisite, it was possible in an emergency situation 
to speak at different levels but in complementary fashion on both the pastoral 
and the more technical international political considerations. Even when the 
CCIA Executive was meeting in conjunction with the WCC Central Committee it 
was found useful for the Executive to submit certain actions to the superior 
body for supporting action, while reporting other actions taken in its own name 
on lesser or more technical issues. 


The importance of ecumenical work at the national level was a constant 
theme of CCIA, in view of the fact that the primary decisions in international 
affairs are made at that level, and most of the churches are organized on national 
lines. It quickly became clear that CCIA would need to concentrate on contacts 
and cooperation with existing and new national commissions of the churches on 
international affairs, both to make the task of communication with the churches 
manageable and to promote national agencies of cooperation in this field. Some 
24 bodies were listed as national commissions in 1966, as over against 16 in the 
first full report. ) 


Representatives of international confessional bodies were also invited to 
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attend CCIA meetings, with a view to keeping such agencies posted, and to keep 
open the way for their working through CCIA at the intergovernmental level, 
especially if they should develop more active concerns in this field. Contacts 
with the churches were also sought through various mailings to some 400 
churchmen, such as the memoranda prepared by the New York office on select- 
ed issues coming before the UN General Assembly. 


Another effort at stimulus was an occasional bulletin of background informa- 
tion and analysis on some current issue, issued by the London office under the 
title CCIA Brief. 


A development of great interest to CCIA was the growth of regional Christian 
agencies in Asia and Africa, the East Asia Christian Conference (EACC) and the 
All Africa Conference of Churches (AACC). Officers met more than once with 
agencies of the two bodies, and various explorations were made looking toward 
regular and significant cooperation. M. M. Thomas was designated for some years 
as a consultant to CCIA in relation to EACC, U Kyaw Than was later so desig- 
nated. Arrangements were developed for Henry Makulu of Zambia to serve as 
CCIA Representative in Africa, but he was called by his government to an 
important secular post. Samuel Amissah was then asked to serve as consultant 
for the AACC. 


CCIA officers also gave very considerable and continuing attention to prob- 
lems of a divided Germany, and certain matters such as refugees and migration. 
They followed with interest the discussions of CCREC and have some contacts 
with the Prague Peace Conference. But they did not find it feasible to devote a 
large portion of staff resources to European developments, as some commis- 
sioners argued should have been done on the ground of their inherent im- 
portance. 


The thing most distinctive in the first twenty years was the attention devoted 
to relationships with the intergovernmental institutions in the UN family of 
agencies. Several of these came to birth near the time of the Cambridge con- 
ference, the First General Assembly of the UN being held in London six months 
before the meeting at Girton College. The new agencies represented possibilities 
in the making, a future still malleable, an opportunity still bright. They were 
global in character and offered a chance for contacts with a wide variety of 
national delegations at a minimum of effort, and they welcomed NGOs to a 
consultative relationship. The new Commission promptly established such a 
relationship with the United Nations — formally with ECOSOC, but much 
broader in practice — and subsequently with FAO, UNESCO, the ILO and 
UNICEF. These relationships provided the main arena for CCIA action in the 
first decades. 
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Human Rights 

When the officers of the newly formed Commission looked about them to 
ascertain a good place to begin, one fact impressed itself. There was a widespread 
concern in the churches constituting the ecumenical agencies over the question 
of human rights in general and the exercise of religious freedom in particular. 
The US National Study Conference convened by the Dulles Commission at the 
beginning of 1945 had made the inclusion in the UN Charter of a provision for a 
Commission on Human Rights to devise international safeguards for basic human 
rights (an ‘international bill of rights’), a main plank in its propositions for 
improvement of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. The essential idea had also 
received support from the Commission on Christian Responsibility in Britain, 
and Nolde, in fact, had been an NGO spokesman to press the idea at the San 
Francisco conference, where it was incorporated in the Charter. To help give life 
to the new provision was a practical challenge for which there was an established 
concern in the churches. 


The Section on Church and State at the Oxford conference had stated eight 
aspects of religious liberty as ‘essential conditions necessary to the Church’s 
fulfilment of its primary duty’. The Madras Conference had similarly put for- 
ward a number of the elements of religious and missionary freedom, and the 
Cambridge conference had listed among the six objectives for CCIA representa- 
tional work the maintenance of contacts for the ‘encouragement of respect for 
and observance of human rights and fundamental freedoms, special attention 
being given to the problem of religious liberty’. Against this background, the 
CCIA officers sent out an inquiry to commissioners and other church leaders in 
many countries looking toward identification of the important elements in 
religious freedom and the support for them in the ecumenical constituency. Out 
of this process developed the Amsterdam Declaration of Religious Liberty, 
adopted by the WCC Assembly and the IMC Committee, which remains a land- 
mark in this field. It proclaimed the right of every person to determine his own 
faith and creed, his right to express his religious beliefs in worship, teaching and 
practice, his right of association and the consequent rights for every religious 
organization. 


The first practical application of the position expressed in the Amsterdam 
Declaration came the same year, 1948, at the Paris session of the UN General 
Assembly, where consideration was being given to a draft UN Declaration on 
Human Rights. Earlier, CCIA officers had submitted to the UN a Memorandum 
on Provisions for Religious Liberty in an International Bill of Rights and made 
supporting oral interventions. Armed with the Declaration, Nolde worked for 
the revision of a very inadequate article on religious freedom. Changes were 
made, and Article 18 embodied in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
adopted on 10 December, covered the main points essential to religious freedom, 
including the right to change one’s religion or belief, and the right of expression 
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in teaching, observance and practice, as well as worship. The Universal Declara- 
tion provided a highly useful standard for national laws and practice. 


In 1949—50, the CCIA undertook at the request of the WCC a study of 
‘Religious Freedom in Face of Dominant Forces’, and the officers compiled 
fairly comprehensive documentation, of both public and private character, on 
conditions in various areas of religious dominance. 


The representational work at the UN Commission on Human Rights, partic- 
ularly in regard to the draft convention on Human Rights, and at the Sub- 
commission on the Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities, 
particularly in regard to the draft International Convention on the Elimination 
of All Forms of Religious Intolerance, is too extensive and detailed to sum- 
marize here. Suffice it to say that all meetings of these bodies were attended, 
initially by Nolde and later by Micheli, and that numerous informal and formal 
interventions were made to prevent the standard found in the Universal Declara- 
tion from being weakened by inadequate or incomplete formulations. 


The work here was aimed more at safeguarding an adequate definition of 
religious and related freedoms than at pushing for early completion of the draft 
Covenants and Convention. The CCIA Executive and officers recognized that 
there was not a sufficient or sufficiently extensive human rights conscience in 
the world to sustain on an inclusive basis legally-binding instruments and the 
international machinery to reinforce them. Consequently, CCIA statements 
repeatedly referred to the need for education to build a more adequate ground- 
work for an international bill of rights. The progress made on a regional scale 
under the European Convention on Human Rights was recognized, but its 
significance for the world problems was regarded as limited. 


What occupied a good deal of attention by various CCIA officers was a more 
piecemeal approach in terms of concrete situations, in which CCIA help was 
sought. These situations, large and small, called for a variety of responses from 
quiet inquiry to public statement and protest. 


Racial and ethnic tensions did not figure very much in CCIA business during 
the first two decades, despite the advice of the Chairman on the importance of 
racial factors in international affairs. Usually this subject came up — as in this 
brief review — as a kind of subordinate topic under human rights. One reason for 
this neglect is that by the time CCIA was sufficiently ‘tooled up’ that it might 
reasonably have been expected to give this area more attention, the subject was 
assigned to different Preparatory Commissions for the Second Assembly, with a 
view to establishment of a future secretariat on racial and ethnic tensions. 
Another factor was that on the racial issues receiving most international atten- 
tion, the question of apartheid and the treatment of the Indian minority in 
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South Africa, the churches of South Africa were divided, and it was then felt in 
CCIA circles that the most effective ecumenical approach was at the WCC level, 
rather than that of the specialized agency on international affairs. 


However, the CCIA Executive repeatedly considered certain racial aspects of 
international problems, particularly in Southern Africa under the patient instruc- 
tion of the late Maurice Webb. 


International Peace and Security 

By the time of the WCC First Assembly, and the official establishment of the 
CCIA, it was clear that political and military issues would form a principal 
preoccupation of the new agency for a long time to come. 


Most of the CCIA response to the international crisis of the early cold-war 
period was made in relation to particular crises, which indeed was characteristic 
of the approach of the first two decades. But some effort was made to analyse 
and speak to the broader aspects of the ideological and power conflict. A con- 
sultation was sponsored at Bossey on ‘The Ideological Conflict and the Interna- 
tional Tensions Involved in it’ in early 1949, and the report as revised somewhat 
by the CCIA Executive was presented to the Central Committee for a rather 
searching debate at its Chichester meeting. Also, in 1951, the CCIA Executive 
issued a summary statement entitled ‘Christians Stand for Peace’, partly to 
distinguish the CCIA approach from lines taken by secular agencies serving clear 
ideological purposes. 


The Netherlands-Indonesia dispute provided a concrete challenge which was 
an active concern in 1949. In addition to supporting international efforts to help 
resolve the dispute, CCIA officers secured and exchanged memoranda on the 
situation, prepared by Christian leaders in the two countries, in the interest of 
mutual understanding, moderation and the furtherance of peaceful settlement. 


The outbreak of the Korean war occurred immediately before the 1950 
meeting of the CCIA Executive in Toronto. The advice given to the Central 
Committee was to support the UN, at the same time emphasizing action for a 
‘just settlement by negotiation and conciliation’. When the conflict was enlarged 
in November 1950, representations were made at high levels in the US and UK 
on behalf of policies of moderation and restraint. 


Two initiatives of a practical character emerging from efforts to grapple with 
the issues of the Korean war need to be mentioned, with primary credit going to 
Nolde. One was the idea of a UN corps of international peace observers to be 
available for sending to areas of tension to discourage aggression by their pres- 
ence or to identify the aggressor if aggression occurs. The basic idea was unani- 
mously supported in the establishment of the Peace Observation Commission by 
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the 1950 UN General Assembly. The other initiative was a ‘Plan for Deferred 
Action on Prisoners of War in Korea’ to facilitate a truce without forcible deten- 
tion of prisoners, a contribution to overcoming a thorny obstacle in the armis- 
tice negotiations. Further, when misunderstandings between the ROK Govern- 
ment and the UN Command threatened prospects for a truce, the CCIA director 
flew to Korea for consultations with church and secular leaders on behalf of 
mutual understanding and agreements. 


In the nearly simultaneous crises over Suez and Hungary in 1956, CCIA 
officers worked closely with WCC officers in regard to prompt and concerted 
responses sent to the member churches publicly released and followed up at the 
political level by CCIA. In both instances, a judgment was expressed by the WCC 
officers by calling attention to selected references from the Evanston Assembly. 
The citations referred to the question of a nation being ‘sole judge in its own 
cause’, the threat or use of force against territorial integrity, and the need to 
conform measures against aggression to UN Charter requirements. 


Disarmament 

It is not possible here to summarize adequately the positions taken in regard 
to disarmament. An early statement (1949) called for international control of 
the hydrogen bomb. In the succeeding years, stress was placed on the political 
and moral factors affecting a disarmament agreement. The Section on Interna- 
tional Affairs at the Evanston Assembly stressed the obligation of nations to 
refrain from the threat or use of weapons of mass destruction against civilians in 
open cities; it also emphasized the positive uses of atomic power. One of the 
major CCIA statements in this field was adopted by the CCIA Executive at its 
1955 meeting in Davos. 


Another key statement was adopted by the 1957 Executive at New Haven. 
This set forth an interrelated programme on disarmament, which features a ban 
on atomic tests as the first step but related it to a longer-range strategy. Three 
inter-connected principles were emphasized: 


1. The main concern must always be the prevention of war itself, for the evil of 
war is an offence to the spiritual nature of man. 

2. The elements of a strategy to combat the menace of atomic war are inter- 
related and interdependent, such as ceasing tests, halting production, reducing 
existing armaments, and to provide for warning against surprise attacks, the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy, peaceful settlement and peaceful change. 

3. If persistent efforts bring no sufficient agreements on any of the interrelated 
objectives, partial agreements should be seriously explored and, if need be, 
reasonable risks should be taken to advance the objectives which must con- 
tinue to stand as interdependent. 
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This statement continued to provide a framework for action on the disarma- 
ment question. The idea of bringing outer space under international rule was 
championed, since rivalries on earth were too dangerous to project into the new 
arena of exploration. The WCC Assembly’s New Delhi Appeal called on nations 
to run reasonable risks for peace, in order to break the vicious circle of suspicion 
—a theme familiar in CCIA representations. 


Refugees and Migrants 

The millions of human beings uprooted by the war and its consequences, the 
refugees and expellees, the stateless and the homeless, presented an urgent and 
immediate challenge to the World Council in process of formation for Christian 
service to supplement the work of intergovernmental agencies and witness to 
reinforce that work and to demand more of it. The main response was through 
the service programmes later correlated by DICARWS, but CCIA was involved at 
a fairly early stage with issues at the intergovernmental level. Rees, a WCC expert 
on refugee problems, served in an advisory capacity before becoming CCIA 
Representative in Europe. While representations to strengthen or extend the 
international agencies, to broaden their mandate and to secure more adequate 
financial support have played a considerable role in this work, an even larger role 
was played by the day-to-day consultations to facilitate cooperation at the field 
level. 


It quickly became clear that the refugee problem was not confined to Europe 
and that a broad definition of the term was required to cover the human needs 
involved. In response to a Central Committee request in 1949 to continue its 
work in this field, CCIA officers urged the UN General Assembly to consider the 
need for an inclusive definition of the refugee problem and the need for more 
adequate financial support. They also expressed concern for the Palestine 
refugee problem. To the Central Committee they reported the need for a ‘com- 
prehensive plan of action’ by the international community both for the stateless 
refugee and those who were homeless but not stateless. 


The establishment of the Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees in Geneva at the beginning of 1951 marked a new phase of this con- 
sultative work. CCIA officers supported the establishment of a voluntary Inter- 
national Assistance Fund, which in turn made it possible for agencies like Inter- 
Church Aid and Lutheran World Relief to extend their humanitarian services. 
Cordial relations with the UNHCR were maintained. The extension of the High 
Commissioner’s mandate in regard to non-European refugee problems, including 
new refugee problems in Africa, was supported. 


While contacts were maintained with agencies working on problems of 
European refugees and migrants, such as ICEM and the Council of Europe, it was 
noted that improvement in the European situation was accompanied by new 
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refugee problems, in the Near East, and later in Asia and Africa. The plight of 
the Palestinian refugees was expressed in a statement of concern in 1949 and in 
1951. CCIA officers worked with the parent bodies in the First Beirut Confer- 
ence, which asked the CCIA to seek adequate provision for relief until a perma- 
nent solution could be found; stressed, while recognizing the justice of repatria- 
tion, the need of funds for resettlement; emphasized the unfreezing of assets and 
a speedy decision on compensation; and spoke of the need for international 
guarantees of frontiers and for a reorganization of UN agencies in Palestine. A 
Second Beirut Conference in 1956 renewed and reinforced this mandate. Close 
contacts with UNWRA were maintained. 


The Advancement of Dependent Peoples 

The most quoted of the CCIA ‘Aims’ bespoke CCIA contacts to assist in 
‘acceptance by all nations of the obligation to promote to the utmost the well- 
being of dependent peoples including their advance toward self-government and 
the development of their free political institutions’. Thus the interrelated objec- 
tives of welfare and freedom were stressed and the implication was that the 
responsibilities for furthering the advancement of dependent peoples belonged 
both to the colonial powers and to the international community. But it should 
be added that one reason this point was cited so frequently was that it did not 
prove easy for the Commission or officers to go very far beyond the agreement 
expressed in the ‘Aims’. 


It was clear that the constituency of the ecumenical agencies, like that of the 
new United Nations, was divided as to the proper tempo and scope of the 
decolonization process. Some churchmen, particularly from Europe, stressed the 
careful preparation of dependent peoples for self-government or independence, 
while others, particularly from the “Third World’, reflected the growing im- 
patience at the slow pace of decolonization. At that time the common ground 
for CCIA action was never too broad. There was, however, recognition that the 
colonial relationship had inherent dangers only partly offset by progress toward 
emancipation, and that the idea of keeping this relationship under international 
study and review was basically sound. Thus there was support for the broad UN 
Charter principles underlying the Trusteeship Council and the Declaration on 
Non-Self-Governing Territories; the differences of opinion began on the applica- 
tion of these principles. 


The result was a rather cautious, quite possibly overly cautious, approach to 
most of the colonial issues. Interested church leaders were posted from time to 
time in regard to possible contacts with Visiting Missions of the Trusteeship 
Council, attention was called to reports on economic, social and educational 
condition in NSGTs. Commissions in countries administering territories were 
alerted on concerns expressed in some of the UN debates. The accelerating 
progress of emancipation was, of course, welcomed, even though there were 
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some misgivings over the adequacy of preparations of viability in a number of 
cases. The importance of the 1960 Declaration on Colonialism, which expresses 
the central convictions of the burgeoning anti-colonial bloc, was recognized. Yet 
the role of CCIA representatives, in the tace of the mounting political agitation 
expressed through the Special Committee of 24 and the Fourth Committee of 
the Assembly, was largely a watching brief. 


Economic and Social Development 

The undertaking by the United Nations of an expanded programme of techni- 
cal assistance, and similar undertakings of a bilateral character, convinced the 
officers that specialized attention should be given to this area, in line with the 
CCIA aim to promote ‘the furtherance of international economic cooperation’. 
It was agreed that Fagley, who had followed the beginnings of these develop- 
ments for the US Commission, should develop and correlate the work in this 
field. While some effort was made to keep abreast of the more significant trends 
and events in bilateral and regional programmes, most of the detailed attention 
was concentrated on the UN programmes and those of certain Specialized 
Agencies; FAO (John Reisner, Egbert de Vries, Rees), UNESCO (Eastman, 
Slotemaker de Bruin, Micheli), ILO (Rees), UNICEF (Micheli). As the various 
interests of the WCC in this field grew, and especially those of DICARWS (now 
CICARWS) with its projects in areas of acute human need and its Specialized 
Assistance for Social Projects (SASP), the function of the CCIA to facilitate 
useful contacts also grew. 

In addition to the particular issues coming to the attention of officers in their 
representational work, such as problems of better cooperation among the UN 
agencies or problems of national contributions at a given time brought to the 
attention of certain national commissions for consultations with government 
officials, the Commission and its Executive approved a series of guidelines on 
broader policy issues, which attempted to make ecumenical concerns relevant 
without becoming too specific on the technical aspects which lie outside the 
competence of CCIA. 

The first of these guidelines was a ‘Statement on Technical Assistance Pro- 
grammes’ approved by the 1951 Executive, which put forward seven require- 
ments for effective international development assistance, and some observations 
on the potential contributions of Christians and Christian agencies. Starting in 
1952, the statements approved by the Executive began to develop a major theme 
of CCIA representations in this area: the need for an overall strategy of develop- 
ment, with the UN playing a leading role in a longer-range evaluation of pro- 
grammes, both multilateral and bilateral, to consider the different sectors of 
development in their interrelationship, to identify unmet needs and priorities, 
and to give more rational assurance for winning this war. 

Another statement approved in 1952 provided guidelines for the relationship 
to FAO. It stressed various points for the right use and conservation of both 
human and natural resources and has continued to offer guidance in regard to 
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such undertakings as the Freedom from Hunger Campaign and the World Food 
Programme. The next year the Executive approved certain directions to help 
improve the UN assistance programme, such as the development of country 
programming, the resident representative system and sustained financial support 
for a growing UN programme. 


Population 

By 1956, the need for more ecumenical attention to the population problem 
and the related question of family planning was being reflected to the Central 
Committee. Fagley argued that Christian neglect of the population problem was 
a contributory factor to neglect at the international level, with possibly fateful 
consequences for the development struggle; with the support of his colleagues, 
he began to give specialized attention to the population/parenthood complex of 
issues, to help alert church leaders. This led to a number of articles, speeches and 
background memoranda, an ecumenical study group on population and respon- 
sible parenthood covened by Norman Goodall at Mansfield College in 1959, a 
book on The Population Explosion and Christian Responsibility, a preliminary 
debate at the Central Committee, colloquia with Roman Catholic scholars, an 
EACC consultation on the Asian Churches and Responsible Parenthood at 
Bangkok in 1964, and a study on the doctrines and attitudes of major religions 
for the Second World Population Conference at Belgrade in 1965. During this 
period, beginning with the Lambeth Conference of 1958, a number of com- 
munions and councils took a more forthright position on the question of 
responsible parenthood, a development which had a partial counterpart at the 
Vatican Council in 1965. 


Trade and Development 

In a 1956 statement approved by the CCIA Executive, another major theme 
made its appearance: the concern for more equitable and just international trade 
relations, asa long-term; mainstay for a worldwide security and just peace. In a 
summary statement of concerns, entitled “Elements of a Strategy of Develop- 
ment’, given general approval by the Commission at its Bangalore meeting in 
1961, three of the eleven points dealt with the need for positive measures to 
expand the exports of developing countries, for action to lessen or offset 
harmful price fluctuations in primary commodities, and for greater trade within 
the underdeveloped world to promote employment, meet consumer needs, etc. 
These points were further developed in a statement on “Trade for Development’ 
approved by the 1965 Executive, to provide guidance for at least informal 
contacts with the new UN trade agency, UNCTAD. 

Earlier, at Nyborg in 1958, officers of CCIA and the Department of Church 
and Society collaborated in advice to the Central Committee on a summary 
statement of development needs. This statement said that the picture might 
become less gloomy if the industrialized countries would contribute to inter- 
national development at least one per cent of national income. The idea was 
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subsequently incorporated in a unanimous resolution by the UN General 
Assembly, and later by UNCTAD. The Bangalore statement, however, strongly 
warned that the ‘one per cent’ target was by far too modest, for the costs of a 
successful struggle would rise with delay in mounting a more adequate inter- 
national effort. 


International Law and Institutions 

Some attention was devoted to a basic long-range issue: the question of an 
international ethos, needed to undergird international law and institutions. CCIA 
was a co-sponsor of a Conference on the Foundations of International Law, held 
at Bossey in 1950, which attempted to clarify some of the duties of states and 
stressed the fact that there was hardly any shared ethos binding the large power 
blocs together. Following the Evanston Assembly, where the International 
Affairs Section emphasized the need for greater attention to that question, the 
CCIA Executive authorized a study on a Christian Approach to an Inter- 
national Ethos with Werner K4gi as chairman and Fagley as secretary. A pre- 
dominantly European group was enlisted and some stimulating papers were 
contributed, particularly by Max Huber. The study, however, did not develop 
beyond the initial phase. 

In regard to the United Nations as a world institution, in addition to what has 
been said at Amsterdam, Evanston and New Delhi, the CCIA Executive in the 
period 1946—1966 attempted two further evaluations. One was a statement, 
‘Christians Look at the United Nations’, approved by the 1953 Executive and a 
new statement was approved in 1965. Both attempted, in summary fashion, to 
take stock of both values and weakness, and emphasized the importance of 
developing in practical ways the potentials in the world organization, recognizing 
that the UN, to live, must continue to grow. CCIA has tended to be critical of 
world government schemes as unrealistic, finding no viable alternative to im- 
provement and reinforcement of the existing body, the United Nations. 
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THE LAST SEVEN YEARS 


The review of the CCIA up to 1966, prepared by Dick Fagley for the Hague 
Consultation, leads us up to the time of the Uppsala Assembly. The next seven 
years were to be marked by change — of staff and commissioners, officers and 
offices, and, unavoidably, style. Some of those changes were abrupt, but seen 
now, some years hence, one can see that a common commitment to peace, 
justice and the oikoumene as one way to achieving them links the first twenty 
with these past seven years. 


Changing the guard 

Dr Frederick Nolde, whose dynamism, vision and oratory so marked the 
history of the CCIA and the ecumenical movement, retired from his directorship 
of the Commission in 1969, and Dr Elfan Rees, long-time CCIA Europe Secre- 
tary was appointed interim director. Sir Kenneth Grubb, who as CCIA chairman 
provided counter-point to Fred Nolde for so many years, also retired, and 
Professor Ulrich Scheuner, the noted jurist from the Federal Republic of Germa- 
ny, was elected to succeed him. After some months, Mr Leopoldo Niilus was 
elected by the WCC Executive Committee in 1969 to direct the CCIA. He 
brought with him a considerable professional and ecumenical experience (in- 
cluding a period as WSCF representative on the Commission). After having 
practised law for some years, Niilus became in the mid 1960s Study Secretary of 
the Argentine Section of the River Plate Christian Studies Centre and, in 1967, 
General Secretary of the Church and Society Movement in Latin America 
(ISAL). 

Prior to Niilus’ arrival, the decision was taken to move the CCIA headquarters 
from New York to Geneva, maintaining the New York office in charge of Dr 
Fagley. A short time later, it was decided that the London office would be 
closed and its operations transferred to Geneva as well. The Rev. Alan Booth 
opted to accept the offer to become the new Director of Christian Aid in Britain 
and remained in London. During the same period, M. Domenique Micheli was 
invited by the International Committee of the Red Cross to serve as its chief 
liaison officer with the UN and its related agencies. 

The Commission was fortunate to obtain the services of the Rev. Canon 
Burgess Carr of Liberia, who was transferred from his position as Africa Secreta- 
ry for the Commission on Inter-Church Aid, Refugee and World Service. Canon 
Carr, the first African staff member of the CCIA, brought with him his own 
special dynamism and an intimate knowledge of African and Third-World Af- 
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fairs. Canon Carr’s time with the CCIA was very brief. In 1970, the All Africa 
Conference of Churches elected him to be its new General Secretary and in early 
1971, following a brief period as visiting Professor at Union Theological Semina- 
ry in New York, he travelled to Nairobi to assume this new responsibility. 

This loss of four excellent staff members in a very short time did not make 
the period of transition any easier, but the Commission could console itself with 
having provided well-trained, experienced leadership to other bodies in one or 
another way related to the WCC. At the beginning of 1971, the Rev. Dwain 
C. Epps, a United Presbyterian from the USA became Assistant to the Director 
and some months later was made Executive Secretary in Geneva. Mr Epps had 
been closely related to the ecumenical movement as a student and, later, in 
several years work with ecumenical bodies in Latin America. For the two years 
previous, he had been a member of the WCC Advisory Committee on Urban and 
Industrial Mission. 

In 1972, the Rev. Eduardo Bodipo-Malumba jointed the staff. A Presbyterian 
pastor from Equatorial Guinea, Mr Bodipo-Malumba interrupted his doctoral 
studies and teaching assignment in the USA to come to Geneva, and in late 1973 
he was elected to return to his professorship at the College of Marin in Califor- 
nia. 

Miss Mireille Gilles, Administrative Assistant to the Director, returned to 
Uruguay in 1972, after three years with the Commission, leaving her own mark 
on its work and on the whole WCC, in whose staff organizations she played a 
major leadership role. 

Dr Elfan Rees retired in 1972, but thanks to a special grant from a private 
source, the CCIA was able to retain him as a part-time Consultant on UN and 
Middle East Affairs. 

Other personnel changes took place in the Commission. Fortunately most of 
these were additions but one important loss was registered. Prof. Scheuner, 
faithful to his reservation when elected, retired in 1970. The CCIA was compen- 
sated by his willingness to continue as an active commissioner. 

The WCC Executive Committee agreed in Addis Ababa in January 1971, to 
the CCIA election of its present Chairman, Olle Dahlén of Sweden. Mr Dahlén, 
an active lay leader of the Swedish Convenant Church, had been Chairman of the 
Swedish national International Affairs Commission, and a CCIA Commissioner 
since 1968. Since World War II, he spent much of his professional life in Swedish 
politics, having served as Stockholm City Counsellor, Secretary and then Vice- 
-Chairman of the Liberal Party for many years. He was a long-time member of 
the Swedish Parliament, where he served as Vice-Chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. He has proven to be a dedicated, active and effective Chair- 
man. 


Some accomplishments 
One might think that little else was done in these past five years than seek 
new Officers and staff. The reader of this report will see that this is far from the 
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truth. A few of the most important accomplishments should be listed as indica- 
tions of the sort of work done. 


The Indochina war 

Together with Mr Canh Nguyen Tang, Indochina Secretary for CICARWS and 
Consultant to CCIA, the Commission staff followed Indochina affairs very 
closely during the period since 1969. Numerous conversations were held with 
the four delegations to the Viet-nam Paris peace talks both in Paris and in Gene- 
va. 

The staff performed research and provided guidance to the member churches 
and to the interested WCC Committees as the basis for important influential 
WCC actions. Dr Blake’s open letter to President Nixon on the bombing of dikes 
in North Viet-nam was one special initiative. 


The middle East Conflict 

The Middle East conflict has provided some opportunities for direct engage- 
ment. Important steps were taken to broaden WCC’s possibilities to be of service 
in the area. While maintaining close contacts with Israel and its religious and 
political leaders, discussions were also held with the Palestinian leadership and 
with Arab statesmen. The CCIJA organized for example an official visit by the 
WCC General Secretary to President Boumedienne of Algeria, a cordial meeting 
which prepared the way for new future relations. 


Sudan 

The role which the CCIA was able to play in aiding the parties to this coun- 
try’s seventeen-year-long conflict to negotiate their differences and establish 
peace is described elsewhere in this report in some detail. The WCC has been 
hesitant to claim too much for itself in relation to these activities and that is 
proper. This was, nevertheless, a very important engagement for the churches, 
one from which important lessons are to be learned. 


Human rights 

Human rights continued, after a brief pause, to be a central CCIA concern. 
Most important here was the self-critical approach taken by the Commission as it 
recognized how little progress was being made in the implementation of human 
rights standards all over the world. 


Disarmament 

Disarmament received constant attention, and a new area of concern emer- 
ged, European security and cooperation, which was a topic of serious conversa- 
tion in two successive Executive Committee meetings. 


UN Relations 
The Commission has continued to play a leadership role in the non- 
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-governmental organization community. Mr Epps is now Vice-President of the 
Conference of NGOs in Consultative Status with ECOSOC and Chairman of the 
Geneva Bureau. Dr Fagley chairs an NGO ad hoc committee in New York and is 
a member of the management board of the population tribune to be held in 
conjunction with the 1974 UN Population Conference in Bucharest. 


A final word 

The history is obviously more complex than these brief lines indicate. But it 
is not necessary to repeat here what is contained in this report. The value of 
history is that by learning it we may be able to avoid old mistakes. But history 
lies before as well as behind us, and we pray God to give us faith and courage to 
follow Him into it. 


DCE 
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THE CCIA IN THE NEW WCC STRUCTURE 


In January 1971, the WCC Central Committee adopted a new unified struc- 
ture for the World Council of Churches, reorganizing the existing departments, 
divisions and commissions into three programme units. 

The first of the two documents reproduced here contains a brief description 
of each of the Programme Units and their sub-units. The second comes from the 
Report of the Structure Committee and describes in greater detail the rationale, 
aims and functions of Programme Unit I, of which the CCIA is a part. 


PROGRAMME UNIT I 
Faith and witness 


What is the good news of Christ for today? How can it be made known to 
men and women everywhere? What are the implications of our answers for the 
ordering of church life? These are the constant questions underlying the work of 
the four parts of the first of the WCC’s three Programme Units. 


Faith and Order 

A Commission of 150 members, deliberately made free to include representa- 
tives of non-member churches, for instance twelve Roman Catholics, is charged 
to take further the historic task of exploring the questions that divide the 
churches. Working principally through study groups of theologians in different 
regions of the world, whose findings are submitted to the meetings of the Com- 
mission, it has recently been studying the authority of the Bible, the nature of 
the ordained ministry, the relation between the unity of the Church and the 
unity of mankind, and the possibility of giving a common account of the univer- 
sal Christian faith. Its secretariat keeps in close touch with all negotiations 
towards unity between divided churches. 


World Mission and Evangelism 

To ‘further the proclamation to the whole world of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, to the end that all men may believe in Him and be sav. __ is the aim of 
this Commission. It seeks to discern the crucial priorities for the Christian 
mission in all six continents and thus to help the churches to make common and 
effective response. The recent study ‘Salvation Today’ is prompting a new 
sensitivity to different cultures. Local groups in the field of urban and industrial 
mission are linked in order to enable more vigorous action to combat 
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dehumanizing conditions. Through the Theological Education Fund the training 
of ministers is being strengthened. The Agency for Christian Literature Develop- 
ment enables the training of writers and the publication of books and periodi- 
cals. The Christian Medical Commission encourages the churches to put their 
efforts into comprehensive health care. 


Church and Society 

Here the focus is on the implications of the Gospel for human life in com- 
munity. Two world wars led the churches to profound reconsideration of their 
role in society. The pace of social change and the growing gap between rich and 
poor nations have resulted in lively debate in the churches about their commit- 
ment to social justice and a responsible world order. Regional and world confer- 
ences on Church and Society, involving laymen from many walks of life as well 
as theologians, discover fresh issues such as the ethics of violence and non- 
violence. Overall concern at the moment is directed to the future of man in an 
age of science-based technology. 


Dialogue with People of Living Faiths and Ideologies 

Our modern world insistently breaks down barriers between communities 
that have long lived apart. Thanks not least to the pioneering work of several 
study centres, the WCC has recently established a new programme, to assist all 
churches to enter into responsible dialogue with those committed to the living 
faiths and ideologies of today and to reflect together on the implications of their 
experience for Christian faith, mission and worship. A special committee on the 
Church and the Jewish People encourages careful study of the common biblical 
heritage. 


PROGRAMME UNIT II 
Justice and service 


How would Christ have His Church serve mankind today? How can Christians 
help to build a world community in which all can live in peace, freedom and 
mutual respect? Where are the crucial areas of need, oppression and injustice to 
which the churches can direct their common efforts? These questions point to 
the work of the second Programme Unit. 


Inter-Church Aid, Refugee and World Service 

Working together through this Commission, the churches reach out to those 
in need throughout the world. Their solidarity has been expressed in the resettle- 
ment of more than 250,000 refugees in many countries, and as each year sees 
new victims of war and natural disaster Christians of all traditions can contribute 
to the common offer of service. By bringing together those who have requests 
and those who have resources, whether of money, manpower or material, the 
churches are continually stimulating each other in their service. Joint efforts 
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provide scholarships, homes for aged refugees, medical care for the sick, support 
for struggling churches and help of many kinds for projects of social welfare and 
development in more than 80 countries, to a total value of some $50 million 
each year. 


International Affairs 

This commission is charged to serve the nations by making a Christian witness 
on behalf of peace with justice and freedom. In the United Nations, at diplo- 
matic.conferences and other appropriate occasions it advances judgments and 
proposals, drawn from the best thinking of the world Christian community, on 
the key points of dispute, whether disarmament, national rivalries, patterns of 
economic domination. By calling the churches’ attention to the factors causing 
international tension and to situations where basic human rights are violated, 
and by being available to represent the churches’ concern in areas of conflict, it 
seeks to stimulate Christians everywhere to work for the healing of the nations. 


Development 

The Uppsala Assembly of the WCC was urgently aware of the challenge of 
world economic and social development. A new Commission on the Churches’ 
Participation in Development was therefore established to help the churches and 
the WCC concentrate thinking and resources to best effect. Closely linked to the 
Pontifical Commission ‘Justice and Peace’ of the Roman Catholic Church by a 
joint committee, SODEPAX, it stresses that economic growth must be seen 
together with social justice and self-reliance. Its Ecumenical Development Fund 
therefore channels unearmarked contributions for development aid to recog- 
nized national and regional groups. Churches in all parts of the world are en- 
couraged to give priority to education for development. 


Racial Justice 

Again and again the churches have agreed that racist attitudes and behaviour 
deny the Gospel of Christ. But words have not been enough. The Uppsala 
Assembly called for a Programme to Combat Racism, which would lay special if 
not exclusive emphasis on the frightening combination of economic power and 
racial prejudice in the white races. Through this programme many churches have 
come to understand the deep roots of racial prejudice and have studied situa- 
tions of particular tension in several continents. A special fund enables financial 
contributions to be made directly to victims of racial conflict and to organiza- 
tions of oppressed racial groups. 


PROGRAMME UNIT III 
Education and communication 


What are the resources of the Christian Gospel for a world in which so much 
is in change? How can they be made available to those without the privilege of 
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education or the power of a recognized voice in society? What is the Spirit 
saying to the churches through the new and unconventional movements of our 
time? These are questions inspiring the work of the third Programme Unit, 
charged with assisting the churches to interpret Christian faith and the experi- 
ence of the ecumenical movement into the lives and actions of individuals and 
groups around the world. 

The ecumenical movement is a movement of renewal: Jesus Christ is the same 
yesterday, today and tomorrow, but His people must always be finding a new 
language in which to cast their worship and obedience. A Renewal working 
group within the Unit therefore maintains contact with many different action 
groups and experiments in all parts of the world, so that the churches may learn 
as much as possible from each other. The experience of many years has shown 
the churches that there are crucial contributions to be made by young people, 
by women, by the laity of the Church, which will not be made if these are cut 
off in separate compartments. 

The ecumenical movement is a movement of mutual education: Christ 
promised more abundant life for men, and for centuries the churches have been 
making education available. In our time, when education is recognized as a 
responsibility of society as a whole, the task of the churches will often be that of 
stimulating and supporting experiments, especially those which aim to make 
education available to the least privileged and to extend it beyond the bounds of 
formal schooling. The Education working group within the Unit seeks in turn to 
enable the sharing of all such experiences and also to encourage the corres- 
ponding reshaping of the churches’ education of their own members. 

The ecumenical movement is a movement into increasingly effective com- 
munication: of the good news of Christ to the world as a whole, and within the 
Christian community of the wisdom and encouragement that builds the Church. 
The Communication working group within the Unit has the responsibility of 
informing the churches and the wider public about the work of the WCC and of 
helping the churches to inform one another. It does so by its own productions: 
press bulletins, photos, periodicals, books, tape recordings and translations—and 
also by collaborating with the general media of communication: press, films, 
television, radio, publishers. 

(Note: This is the structure approved by the Central Committee in Addis 
Ababa, January 1971. The Central Committee meeting in Geneva in 
August 1973 related the Communications Department to the General Secretariat 
and renamed Programme Unit III ‘Education and Renewal’.) 


FURTHER STUDY SERVICES 


The Council’s Ecumenical Institute at Bossey, near Geneva, provides oppor- 
tunity for Christians from the most varied backgrounds to live and work to- 
gether, in short courses and in the Graduate School of Ecumenical Studies each 
winter semester. The WCC Library holds an extensive collection of books and 
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papers from all over the world relating to the ecumenical movement as well as 
the Council’s own archives. In recent years two special study services have been 
at work, one on questions of the nature of man, the other on biblical studies, 
drawing together vital strands of thinking in and for the churches that play a 
part in all the programme units. 


WORKING TOGETHER 


The policies of the WCC are set by the delegates of the member churches 
meeting in the Assembly. The more detailed decisions are taken by a Central 
Committee of 120 members elected by the Assembly and which meets annually. 
It in turn elects a smaller Executive Committee. These bodies establish a con- 
siderable number of commissions and working groups within the three pro- 
gramme units, which bring together Christians knowledgeable and concerned in 
their specific fields. The Council has a permanent staff of some 300 persons, 
largely based in Geneva, Switzerland. 

Much of its work is done in close cooperation with other bodies. As well as 
the regional and national councils of churches, the WCC has close links with 
other world ecumenical organizations, such as the World Alliance of YMCAs, the 
World YWCA, the United Bible Societies, the World Student Christian Federa- 
tion and the World Association for Christian Communication, and with the 
world confessional families of Lutheran, Reformed, Anglican and other 
churches. The Council stands committed to the aims of the United Nations 
Organization and is closely associated with many of its projects and conferences. 
In any one specific field the Council normally seeks cooperation with those who 
share its aims. 

The WCC also seeks to foster relations with churches which have not sought 
membership. A Joint Working Group with the Roman Catholic Church has been 
at work since 1966, reviewing a great many common projects. Regular conversa- 
tions have been held also, for example, with the Seventh Day Adventist Church. 
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PROGRAMME UNIT II — JUSTICE AND SERVICE* 


Rationale of the Unit 

75. The Structure Committee recommends the creation of a Programme Unit 
on Justice and Service, to undertake responsibility for the central concerns for 
the world and its needs which are now handled in various ways by the present 
Division of Inter-Church Aid, Refugee and World Service, the Churches’ Com- 
mission on International Affairs, the Commission on the Churches’ Participation 
in Development, and the Programme to Combat Racism. 

76. The history and methods of the present bodies have been different, but 
their programmes overlap or complement each other substantially. Bringing 
them together into one Unit should make for greater effectiveness and efficiency 
in the work of each. Service of humanity cannot be separated from the struggle 
for justice; and action for justice and peace depends on the discovery of new 
social, ethical and theological insights. 


Aim 

To assist the churches in promoting justice and peace in serving men through 
programmes designed to advance the dignity of man and the quality of the 
human community. 


Functions 

(1) To mobilize the contribution of Christians and their churches towards a 
world community based on freedom, peace and justice. 

(2) To promote ecumenical reflection and action on the Christian responsi- 
bility in development, racism, international affairs and other issues in contempo- 
rary world society. 

(3) To activate concern in the churches for the protection and implementa- 
tion of human rights. 

(4) To stimulate and assist Christian participation in the just resolution of 
international conflicts, and to promote the spirit of reconciliation and human 
solidarity in world affairs. 

(5) To mobilize the churches in the world-wide struggle against racism; to 
express in word and deed solidarity with the racially oppressed and to aid the 
churches in educating their members for racial justice. 

(6) To enable the churches to assist one another and to serve men in need, 


* From the Report of the Structure Committee, approved by the WCC Central Committee 
meeting in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, January 1971. 
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including the development of programmes to assist refugees, victims of war and 
natural disaster. 

(7) To facilitate the transfer of resources, human and material, for projects 
and programmes in the field of development, social welfare and racial justice. 

(8) To develop and coordinate the relationships of the World Council of 
Churches with governments and intergovernmental agencies, and other relevant 
organizations and movements. 

(9) To help mobilize the whole people of God, irrespective of their organiza- 
tional relationship to the World Council of Churches, in the fields of service, 
development, justice and peace. 


The Unit Committee 

77. The Unit Committee shall be appointed by the Central Committee and 
shall consist of 50 persons, of whom 30 shall be members of the Central Com- 
mittee. The remaining 20 places shall be filled by the Central Committee on the 
nomination of the Sub-Unit commissions or. working groups. These latter should 
be selected for their expertise and should include the chairmen of the commis- 
sions or working groups. It will be the responsibility of the staff and the officers 
of the Sub-Units to ensure that these 20 persons adequately represent the con- 
cerns of the Sub-Units and that there will be adequate overall representation of 
laymen, women, young people and representatives of Asia, Africa, Latin 
America and Oceania, in accordance with the principles enunciated in the sec- 
tion on the Assembly (paragraph 41). The Unit Committee shall meet for a few 
days before each meeting of the Central Committee, to which it will be respon- 
sible for the review and direction of the overall policy of the Unit. It should 
report to the Central Committee not the detailed work of the Unit but one or 
more themes in its field so presented as to engage the interest of those not 
primarily concerned or conversant with its interests and activities. The main task 
of the Unit Committee shall be to determine, and to advise the Central Com- 
mittee, on what should be the central thrusts of the Council’s work in the fields 
of justice and service. 


Sub-Units 

78. Unit II shall consist of the following Sub-Units, each in turn responsible 
for the development and supervision of the main area of responsibility in the 
Programme Unit as follows: 
(1) The Commission on Inter-Church Aid, Refugee and World Service 
(2) The Commission of the Churches on International Affairs 
(3) The Commission on the Churches’ Participation in Development 
(4) The Commission on the Programme to Combat Racism 

79. The Commission on Inter-Church Aid, Refugee and World Service will 
endeavour to facilitate mutual aid between the churches, especially in service to 
men in need. At the outset it will be responsible for the present programmes and 
concerns of the Division of Inter-Church Aid, Refugee and World Service (except 
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the Scholarship Programme which will be located in Unit II). 

80. The Commission of the Churches on International Affairs will incorporate 
the work of the present Commission of the Churches on Internation] Affairs in 
accordance with the substance of the aims, purposes and main thrust of the 
present CCIA constitution. This will include coordination of World Council 
contacts with the United Nations and other international organizations relating 
to the struggle for justice and peace, and the representation of World Council 
views and declarations to these and other appropriate bodies." ) 

81. The Commission on the Churches’ Participation in Development will be 
responsible for evolving strategy and policy for ecumenical assistance to develop- 
ment programmes and projects, promoting studies and educational programmes 
in cooperation with SODEPAX,” ) the administration of the Ecumenical 
Development Fund and coordination of the activities of the World Council of 
Churches in the field of development. 

82. The Commission on the Programme to Combat Racism will be responsible 
for working out World Council policies and programmes on combatting racism, 
giving expression to solidarity with the racially oppressed, assisting the churches 
in the education of their own members for racial justice, studying the causes and 
effects of all forms of racism and especially white racism, organizing action- 
oriented research, projects related to conscientization, and the operation of the 
Special Fund to Combat Racism. 

83. In the process of reorganization there needs to be full consultation with 
the supporting constituencies of the member churches, in order that they may 
understand the new structure and the reasons for it and participate in its imple- 
mentation. It is of importance to them, and to the other bodies working in the 


1) The Aims and Functions of the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs are 
as stated in Chapters III and IV of its Constitution (Uppsala Report, pp. 493—5). The 
Unit Committee should consider with the CCIA Executive Committee the ways in which 
(a) advantage may be taken of the fruitful possibilities afforded by new and closer 
relations, in the Unit and beyond, with other parts of the World Council, and of the 
relationships built up in the past with governmental and non-governmental agencies; 

(b) the direct relationship of CCIA may be deepened with regional commissions, national 
commissions, member churches, international Christian organizations and with non- 
member churches and independent agencies sharing aims similar to those listed in 
Chapter III of the CCIA Constitution. 

The Commission as at present constituted has, for financial reasons, seldom met. Such 
independent powers as now pertain to the Commission and to its Executive Committee 
should be entrusted to a Commission a little larger than the present Executive Com- 
mittee. The present commissioners should be used as in the past for the two-way flow of 
information to and from specific nations and regions. 

The specific problem of the Commission on International Affairs of having the possi- 
bility of making independent statements without going through the Unit Committee 
must be looked at further. Nothing in the present proposal is to be interpreted as 
precluding this possibility. 

2) The Committee on Society, Development and Peace (SODEPAX) was established in 
1968 as an experiment by the World Council of Churches and the Pontifical Commission 
Justice and Peace of the Roman Catholic Church. 
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same general fields, that the restructuring of the World Council should not create 
unnecessary confusion in the constituency which is often most involved in the 
work of the Council through service. The Unit will need to organize such study, 
enquiry and reflection on key social issues as will be of importance to the Unit 
as a whole and will strengthen its understanding of its common purpose. 

84. Each of the Commissions will have the degree of independence required 
by the nature of its work, but will be responsible to the Unit Committee for 
overall policy and the common examination of the four budgets involved. The 
four Commissions shall be appointed by the Central Committee, and should 
report directly to the Unit Committee and through it to the Central Committee. 

85. The challenge in the creation of this Unit is to discover, as rapidly as 
possible, ways to coordinate and, in so far as may be desirable, integrate the 
work of the four Sub-Units. We believe this can be done through effective 
administration, supervision and leadership, through the strengthening of the 
many existing inter-links of programme between the Sub-Units and by careful 
study both of the common interests and concerns of the Sub-Units and of their 
different functions and methods of work. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE COMMISSION OF THE CHURCHES ON 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


adopted by the Fourth Assembly of the World Council of Churches 
Uppsala, Sweden, 4—19 July 1968 


I. Name 

The Commission shall be called Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs, Commission des Eglises pour les Affaires Internationales, Kommission 
der Kirchen fur Internationale Angelegenheiten. 


II. Sponsorship and Relations 

1. The Commission of the Churches on International Affairs is an agency of 
the World Council of Churches. 

2. Special relations may be negotiated from time to time by the World Coun- 
cil of Churches with World Confessional bodies, other international Christian 
bodies and with regional and national Councils of Churches to the end that the 
Commission shall assist them in their approach to international affairs and be 
assisted by them. Similar arrangements for special service and support may be 
established by the World Council of Churches with separately financed divisions 
of the Council. 


Til. Aims 

It shall be the task of the Commission to witness to the lordship of Christ 
over man and history by serving mankind in the field of international relations 
and promoting reconciliation and world community in accordance with the 
biblical testimony to the oneness of mankind by creation; to God’s gracious and 
redemptive action in history; and to the assurance of the coming Kingdom of 
God in Jesus Christ. This service is demanded by the Church’s participation in 
the continuing ministry of Christ in the world of priestly intercession, prophetic 
judgment, the arousing of hope and conscience and pastoral care for mankind. 
This task necessitates engagement in immediate and concrete issues as well as the 
formulation of general Christian aims and purposes. In seeking to fulfil this task 
the Commission shall: 

1. Serve the World Council of Churches, its divisions and departments, the 
member churches, the national and regional Christian councils with which the 
World Council of Churches is related and such other international Christian 
bodies noted in Chapter II, as a source of information and guidance in their 
approach to international problems, as a medium of common counsel and 
action, and as an organ in formulating the Christian mind on world issues and in 
bringing that mind effectively to bear upon such issues. 

2. Call the attention of churches and councils to problems which are 
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especially claimant upon the Christian conscience at any particular time and to 

suggest ways in which Christians may act effectively upon these problems. in 

their respective countries and internationally. 
3. Encourage 

a the promotion of peace with justice and freedom; 

b the development of international law and of effective international institu- 
tions; 

c the respect for and observance of human rights and fundamental freedoms, 

special attention being given to the problem of religious liberty; 

the international control and reduction of armaments; 

e the furtherance of economic justice through international economic co-opera- 
tion; 

f acceptance by all nations of the obligation to promote to the utmost the 

welfare of all peoples, and the development of free political institutions; 

the advance towards self-government of still dependent territories; 

the international promotion of social, cultural, educational and humanitarian 

enterprises. 


Q 
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IV. Functions 

1. To encourage in each country and area and in all the churches and councils 
the formation of organs through which the consciences of Christians may be 
stirred and educated as to their responsibilities in the world of nations. 

2. To gather and appraise selected studies and materials on the relationship of 
the Christian faith to public, international and world affairs, including the work 
of faculties and institutes, of other units of the World Council of Churches, of 
world confessional bodies, of related international Christian bodies, of regional 
and national Christian Councils, and of the various churches and to make 
selected material available to the constituency and to the various units of the 
World Council of Churches. 

3. To arrange for or promote research on selected problems of international 
justice, world order and peace, and to utilize the results in furtherance of the 
work of the Commission. 

4. To cultivate relationships in study and action with non-member churches 
and independent agencies sharing aims similar to those listed in Chapter III 
above. 

5. To organize or participate in conferences in the cause of justice and peace. 

6. To maintain and provide for the maintenance of contacts with inter- 
national bodies such as the United Nations and its agencies, including regional 
bodies, which will assist in the attainment of the aims described in Chapter III, 
para. 3 above. 

7. To represent the World Council of Churches or to provide for its represen- 
tation and the co-ordination thereof, before these international bodies, as may 
be specifically arranged. The Commission may also represent, facilitate and help 
co-ordinate the representation of member churches, related international 
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Christian organizations and non-member churches before such international 
bodies. 


V. Members 
1. Members of the Commission shall be termed commissioners. 

2. The total number of commissioners and the number in each category shall 
be determined by the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches, on 
the basis of recommendations from the Executive Committee of the Commis- 
sion. 

3. The Executive Committee of the Commission shall nominate commis- 
sioners for election by the Assembly or Central Committee of the World Council 
of Churches in accordance with the following provisions: 

a Not more than one half of the total number fixed shall be commissioners 
drawn from the bodies in the categories listed in Chapter I, 2 above. They 
shall be nominated by the officers of the Commission after consultation with 
and-in agreement with the bodies concerned. 

b The remainder of the total number appointed shall be selected and put 
forward for nomination by the officers of the Commission after appropriate 
consultation. 

4. Christian knowledge and commitment and technical competence in inter- 
national affairs and related subjects shall be the chief qualifications sought in all 
commissioners. An emphasis on laymen and lay women as members of the 
Commission, and a proper balance of the membership in respect of geography, 
age, race, culture and confession shall be sought. 

5. The tasks of a commissioner shall be: 

a tocorrespond with the officers of the Commission, drawing their attention to 
matters which, in his view, should occupy their attention and advising them 
of the relevant data; 

b to co-operate with recognized councils and church agencies and committees 
in educating public opinion or in making representation to authorities on 
matters in the international sphere of concern to the Christian conscience; 

c as far as may be possible, to attend or to be represented by an alternate at 
duly convened meetings of the Commission. 

6. The General Secretary of the World Council of Churches, and the Directors 
of such units of the World Council of Churches as shall from time to time be 
decided by him, shall sit with the Commission and the Executive Committee. 


VI. Officers 

1. The officers of the Commission shall be the Chairman, at least one Vice- 
Chairman, Director, and such other officers as the Executive Committee of the 
Commission may decide. These officers, except the Director, shall be nominated 
by the Executive Committee of the Commission and approved by the Central 
Committee of the World Council of Churches. 

2. The Director shall be the chief administrative officer of the Commission to 
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carry on its work in accordance with its aims and functions, and subject to the 
directives of the Commission. He shall be ex officio a member of the Commis- 
sion. The Director shall be employed and appointed according to the rules of the 
World Council of Churches after appropriate consultation with the Executive 
Committee of the Commission. 


VII. Staff Members 

The officers shall be assisted by a staff. This staff shall be proposed by the 
officers to the Executive Committee of the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs after consultation with the General Secretary of the World 
Council of Churches. Staff members approved by the Executive Committee of 
the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs shall be appointed in 
accordance with the processes of the World Council of Churches. 


VIII. Representatives 

Such world bodies and ecumenical organizations with which the more organic 
relationships provided for in Chapter II and IV have not been negotiated, may be 
invited by the officers to send a representative to meetings of the Commission 
and to meetings of the Executive Committee, in a consultative capacity, pro- 
vided that the Executive Committee may always meet in a session of its own 
members. 


IX. Meetings of the Commission 

The Commission shall meet as often as the Executive Committee shall 
convene it, but in any case as frequently as Assemblies of the World Council of 
Churches. 


X. Executive Committee 

1. The Executive Committee shall consist of the officers of the Commission 
of the Churches on International Affairs, and not more than fifteen members of 
the Commission in addition. The General Secretary of the World Council of 
Churches and other World Council staff as determined according to Chapter V 
shall sit with the Executive Committee. 

2. Members of the Executive Committee shall be elected by the Commission 
and shall hold office for a period of three years from the data of their appoint- 
ment, but shall be eligible for re-election. 

3. In the event of vacancy occuring through death or resignation, the officers 
may appoint a member to fill the vacant seat until the next meeting of the 
Commission. At such a meeting the person appointed shall retire, but shall be 
eligible for re-appointment. 

4. The Executive Committee in session shall determine the general policies to 
be followed by the officers and staff in representation to governments and 
inter-governmental bodies, and for this purpose may determine and approve 
policies carrying the authority of the Commission. The Committee in session 
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may also approve a statement proposed for general publication, in the name of 
the Commission, but in this case such a statement is subject to the provisions of 
Rule X.4 of the World Council of Churches. 

5. The Executive Committee shall hold a meeting at least once a year at a 
place and time to be determined by the Chairman in consultation with the 
Director. A minimum notice of one month shall be given of meetings except in 
cases of emergency. 

6. Any five members of the Executive Committee, or the General Secretary 
of the World Council of Churches, may require a meeting to be convened for any 
purpose within the aims of the Commission and the Chairman shall forthwith 
convene a meeting with the due notice of the purpose of it. 

7. The members of the Executive Committee or those persons who shall sit 
with the Committee, may name alternates to attend meetings of the Committee, 
provided at least of fortnight’s notice of the intention to do so and the name of 
the alternate is given to the Chairman and he approves. Alternate members are 
entitled to vote. 

8. The quorum for full meetings of the Executive Committee shall be one- 
third of its members. 


XI. The Budget 
1. The Commission shall operate a separate budget under the provisions of 

Rule VIII (2) of the World Council of Churches. 

2. The Commission may 

a request and receive grants-in-aid from the general budget of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, and from the budgets of those world, regional and national 
bodies with whom special organic relationship has been agreed (according to 
Chapter II); and further from other appropriate budgets of the World Coun- 
cil; 

b subject to agreed World Council of Churches procedures, request and receive 
subscriptions and donations from corporate bodies and foundations, and 
individuals; 

c subject to agreed World Council of Churches procedures, request and receive 
legacies; 

provided that no conditions are attached which are incompatible with its aims. 


XII. Contacts with the Churches 

A. National or Regional Committees 
1. The formation of national or regional committees as required by 

Chapter IV, para. 1 above, the procedure shall be as follows: 

a The officers of the Commission shall ascertain whether a council or other | 
body possesses or is ready to establish a department or committee dealing 
with international affairs, and if so the Commission shall recognize that — 
department or committee as a national or regional committee as implied by 
Chapter IV, para. 1 above, provided that it is ready to accept the responsi- 
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bilities therein implied. 

b If no action is possible under (a) above, the officers of the Commission may, 
in consultation with councils, or, in the absence of such councils, with local 
church leaders (i) designate a correspondent and (ii) proceed to encourage the 
formation of national and regional committees. 

2. The duties of a national or regional committee are: , 

a to promote the aims of the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs in its own territory; 

b to interest local churches in the significance of the work of the Commission 
of the Churches on International Affairs and the importance of a Christian 
approach to international affairs; 

c to draw the attention of national governments or other national entities to 
representations purporting to advance a Christian view on any problem within 
its aims. The Commission shall communicate on such matters with the 
national or regional committee; 

d_ the national or regional committee shall decide by whom and on behalf of 
what local organization a representation shall be made, provided that, if a 
representation be made in the name of a national or regional committee of 
the Commission, it shall confine itself to the immediate question under 
consideration, and the Commission be not committed to the endorsement of 
any general principles, except in so far as it has previously authorized them. 


B. Circulating Materials 

In circulating material to commissioners, national or regional committees, and 
other church bodies as prescribed in Chapter in Chapter IV, para. 2 above the 
officers shall proceed as follows: 

1. They may circulate materials direct or through any office of the Commis- 
sion to commissioners, and to the Secretary and/or Christian of a national or 
regional committee or a correspondent. 

2. They may act similarly in regard to the members of a local committee 
subject to the permission of its Chairman. 

3. They may act similarly in regard to the member churches of the World 
Council of Churches or councils related to the Commission on World Mission 
and Evangelism, or their duly appointed representatives. By arrangement with 
world confessional bodies, circulation may proceed through their offices. 

4. In circulating material to other individuals or organizations in any country, 
they will normally proceed in consultation with the Chairman of the national or 
regional committee, or, if such does not exist, with the Chairman of any church 
council or committee regarded as generally representative and responsible by the 
World Council of Churches. Provided that in any country where the Commission 
maintains its own office the officer in charge may require that the distribution 
of all materials be handled through him. 

5. Where correspondence with individuals is directed to important matters, 
the Chairman of the national or regional committee will normally be informed. 
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XIII. Contacts with Governments and Inter-governmental Bodies 


A General Principles of Contact 


1. In making or recommending an approach to governments or intergovern- 


mental authorities, the Commission’s procedure shall be as follows: 


a 


As described in Chapter IV, para. 6 and 7 above, the Commission may 
directly negotiate in its own name and in the name of the World Council of 
Churches with the United Nations and other international bodies. 

As and when the Commission desires that the attention of national govern- 
ments or other national entities be drawn to representations purporting to 
advance a Christian view on any problem within its Aims, the Commission 
shall remit the matter simultaneously to the Commissioners and to the 
national or regional committees of the country or countries concerned. 

The regional or national committees shall have full discretion in determining 
whether such representation is desirable, what it shall include, and how it 
shall be made. They shall assume full responsibility for their action and, 
unless otherwise specifically authorized, shall in no case make their represen- 
tation in the name of the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs. In instances where national or regional committees decide against 
representation to their government, action by the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs is not debarred, but will be undertaken 
only on issues of extreme urgency. In this event it is understood that in turn 
the national or regional committees will not be in any sense reponsible. 

A Committee as described in XII A above, upon proposing or taking action 
may invite the support of the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs. When the officers of the Commission of the Churches on Interna- 
tional Affairs consider the action to be both representative and justified by its 
importance, they may support it by such measures as they deem appropriate. 


2. In formulating policies for representations to governmental and inter- 


governmental agencies, the following procedures may be employed: 


a 


The Commission may, when meeting, formulate policies, or the Chairman or 
Director on its behalf, following postal communication wherein a substantial 
and representative agreement has been expressed, may also formulate policies. 
The Executive Committee may formulate policies, or on its behalf the Chair- 
man or Director, provided they have been authorized, by the Executive 
Committee at a meeting, or by communication wherein a substantial and 
representative agreement has been expressed. 

The officers in their official capacities may formulate policies, provided that 
it is in agreement with the Commission’s policy as provided in its aims and 
after consultation with the General Secretary of the World Council of 
Churches and the Chairman of the Central Committee, and with their con- 
currence. 


d A national or regional committee or commissioner may not make a statement 
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in the name of the Commission or of any of its officers or committees unless 
specific authorization has been given. 

e The Commission may, in addition, prepare and recommend statements to the 
World Council of Churches for its consideration and to any appropriate 
assemblies or conferences meeting under the auspices of the World Council of 
Churches and to such bodies with which organic relationships have been 
agreed under the provisions of Chapter II. 


B. Procedures of Contact 

In accordance with the arrangements provided by the United Nations and its 
Specialized Agencies, the administrative officers of the Commission are 
empowered to seek and to maintain on behalf of the Commission and the World 
Council of Churches the following contacts: 

1. Official registration with the United Nations Department of Public 
Information. 

2. Consultative status with the United Nations, its Specialized Agencies and 
other inter-governmental organizations. 

3. Such contacts with other organs and specialized agencies as the officers 
may determine necessary to accomplish the Commission’s aims. 

4. The Commission shall, with the approval of the General Secretary of the 
World Council of Churches, be responsible for facilitating and arranging such 
direct contact with organs and specialized agencies of the United Nations as may 
be requested by other units of the World Council of Churches, and by bodies 
with which special relations have been agreed under the provisions of Chapter II. 


XIV. Contacts with Other Organizations 

As a general principle, the Commission shall not establish organic relations 
with other organizations, except as provided for in Chapter II, but, where 
deemed advisable, may co-operate with other bodies in such ways as will permit 
the exchange of information and promote action by the Commission in accom- 
_plishing its aims. 


XV. These Regulations may be amended by the Executive Committee of the 


Commission, provided that due notice has been given, subject to the approval of 
the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches. 
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OFFICERS 


Chairman 

Amb. Olle Dahlén, Sweden 

(Elected by the Executive Committee and ratified by the WCC Central 
Committee, meeting in Addis Ababa, January 1971, replacing Professor 
Ulrich Scheuner, retired) 


Vice-Chairmen 
Mr A. L. Adu, Ghana 
Mr Alexy S. Bouevsky, USSR 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Dr Witold Benediktowicz, Poland 

Mr Henri Burgelin, France 

Dr Orlando Fals Borda, Colombia 
Professor Mrs Kivoko Takeda Cho, Japan 
Mr Ernest A. Gross, USA 

Mr Jurgen Hilke, Federal Republic of Germany (retired June 1973) 
Mr Irwin Miller, USA (retired 1972) 

Dr N. Nicolaescu, Rumania 

Dr C. L. Patijn, Netherlands 

Mr Dimitri Rizk, UAR 

Dr Edward Rogers, UK 

General Tahi B. Simatupang, Indonesia 
Mr A. K. Thampy, India 

Dr William P. Thompson, USA 

Mrs Aadel Brun Tschudi, Norway 

Dr Aaron Tolen, Cameroun 


CCIA COMMISSIONERS — 1974 


Adjali, Mrs Mia USA 

Adu, Mr A. L., Vice-Chairman Ghana 

Arnold, Dr Alice World YWCA, Switzerland 
Barkat, Dr Anwar Pakistan 

Barreiro, Dr Julio Uruguay 

Baumilin, Dr Richard Switzerland 
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Benediktowicz, Dr Witold 
Bhagat, Principal K. P. 
Bichkov, Mr Alexei M. 
Birley, Sir Robert 

Bouevsky, Mr Alexy, Vice-Chairman 
Burgelin, Mr Henri 

Burns, The Rev. Arthur L. 
Capek, The Rev. Vladimir 
Cardona Gregori, The Rev. José 
Chahbazian, Mr Parkev 

Cho, Dr Mrs. Kiyoko Takeda 
Cordier, Dr Andrew W. 
Dahlen, Mr Olle, M. P., Chairman 
Driberg, Mr Thomas E., M.P. 
Fals Borda, Dr Orlando 

Eto, Mr Shinkichi 

Franco, Dr Leonardo 
Franklin, Mr Frederick 
Gardiner, Mr Robert 
Goodwin, Professor G. 
Gross, Dr Ernest A. 

Grubb, Sir Kenneth 

Hahn, Dr Bae Ho 

Ham, Dr Adolfo 

Harris, The Hon. Patricia 
Hartling, Dr Paul 

Hawa, Mr Kamil 

Held, The Rev. Dr Heinz Joachim 
Henderson, Miss Julia 
Hunlede, Mr Joachim 

Jost, Dr Nestor 

Khoo, Mr Tan Chee 
Kloppenburg, Dr Heinz 
Kourides, Mr Peter T. 
Krummacher, Bishop D. 
Larson, Professor Arthur 
Latuihamallo, Professor P. D. 
Lissner, Mr Jérgen 

Lombard, Mr Georges 

Luyt, Sir Richard 
Makonnen, Mr Endalkachew 
Malik, Dr Charles 

Malonzo, Mr Cyprian 
Maxime, Metropolitan 
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Poland 

India 

USSR 

United Kingdom 

USSR 

France 

Australia 

Czechoslovakia 

Spain 

Armenia 

Japan 

USA 

Sweden 

United Kingdom 

Colombia 

Japan 

Argentina 

Switzerland 

Ethiopia (Commissioner at Large) 
United Kingdom 

USA 

United Kingdom (Commissioner at Large) 
Korea 

Cuba 

USA 

Denmark 

Lebanon 

Argentina 

England 

Togo 

Brazil 

Malaysia 

Federal Republic of Germany 
USA (Commissioner at Large) 
German Democratic Republic 
USA 

Indonesia 

Denmark 

Switzerland (Commissioner at Large) 
South Africa 

Ethiopia 

Lebanon (Commissioner at Large) 
Philippines 

Bulgaria 


Monterroso, Dr Jorge 

Nesiah, Mr K. 

Nicolaescu, Professor Dr N. 
Parmar, Professor Dr Samuel L. 
Patijn, Professor Dr C. L. 
Perheentupa, Mr Antti-Veikko 
Peyrot, Professor G. 

Philarete, Metropolitan 
Powles, Sir Guy 

Raiser, Dr Ludwig 

Ratsep, Pastor 

Razaboana, Mr Rakotovao 
Rey, Mr Jean 

Rizk, Mr Dimitri 

Rogers, The Rev. Edward 
Salter, Mr Noel 

Schonherr, Bishop D. Albrecht 
Simatupang, General Tahi B. 
Thampy, Mr Abraham K. 
Thomson, Mr George 
Thompson, Dr Kenneth W. 
Thompson, Dr William P. 
Tinbergen, Professor J. 

Tolen, Dr Aaron 

Toriguian, Mr Shavarsh 

Toth, The Rev. Dr Karoly 
Tun, Mr U. Tin 

Tschudi, Professor Aadel Brun 
von Verschuer, Mr H. 


Visser ’t Hooft, The Rev. dr Willem A. 


von Weizsacker, Professor Carl F. 


Guatemala 

Sri Lanka 

Rumania 

India 

Netherlands 

Finland 

Italy 

USSR 

New Zealand 

Federal Republic of Germany 
Estonia 

Madagascar 

Belgium (Commissioner at Large) 
UAR 

United Kingdom 
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German Democratic Republic 
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India 

United Kingdom 

USA 

USA 

Netherlands 
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Hungary 
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Norway 

Belgium (Commissioner at Large) 
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STAFF 


Mr Leopoldo J. Niilus 
Director 
Lutheran, Argentina 


Dr Richard M. Fagley 
Executive Secretary in New York 
United Church of Christ, USA 


The Rev. Dwain C. Epps 
Executive Secretary 
United Presbyterian Church in the USA, USA 


Dr Elfan Rees 
Part-time Consultant 
Congregational Church, Wales, UK 


Staff changes 1970—1973 
Mrs Jane Frank, USA, served as Technical Assistant to the Director from 
13 March 1970 to 18 September 1970. 


Canon Burgess Carr (Anglican Church, Liberia) left the staff in December 1970, 
to assume new responsibilities as General Secretary of the All-Africa Conference 
of Churches (AACC) with headquarters in Nairobi, Kenya. 
The Rev. Dwain C. Epps joined the staff in January 1971. 


Dr Elfan Rees retired in June 1971, and has since been retained as part-time 
special consultant on Middle East and United Nations affairs. 


The Rev. Eduardo Bodipo-Malumba, Presbyterian Church, Equatorial Guinea, 
served as Executive Secretary from February 1972 to November 1973. 


SUMMARY 
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Regular CONMISGIOMEES = g de yc el ak 2 SO ee ee 71 
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REVIEW OF THE WORK OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


TWENTY-SIXTH MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 
9—12 JULY 1971 


The Executive Committee gave priority during its twenty-sixth session to an 
ample, critical discussion of human rights. In this review of past work and 
appraisal of the present situation, many commissioners participated through the 
submission of background documents on various aspects of human rights and 
through valuable interventions during the meeting itself. The Executive Com- 
mittee was greatly aided in this task by two major presentations by Mr Marc 
Schreiber, Director of the UN Division on Human Rights, and by Dr Orlando 
Fals Borda, CCIA Executive Committee member. Canon David Jenkins, WCC 
Director of Humanum Studies, also presented a paper on the theological 
dimensions of human rights. 

In preparation for CCIA/WCC involvement in the UN Conference on the 
Human Environment, held some months later in Stockholm, the Executive 
Committee heard presentations from Mr Maurice Strong, Secretary-General of 
the Conference, and from Dr Barbara Ward (Lady Jackson), Consultant to the 
Conference. Canon Jenkins, The Rev. Paul Abrecht, Director of the WCC Sub- 
Unit on Church and Society, and Dr Fagley made special contributions to the 
ensuing discussion. 

During the first year of experience with the new WCC structure approved by 
the Central Committee in Addis Ababa, January 1971, the Executive Committee 
was briefed by the Chairman of Unit I, of which the CCIA is a part, and by the 
Directors of the other Commissions in the Unit: Commission on Inter-Church 
Aid, World and Refugee Service; Programme to Combat Racism; and the Com- 
mission on the Churches’ Participation in Development. Dr Eugene Carson 
Blake, General Secretary of the WCC, made a special contribution to this 
information-sharing session. 

The discussions on human rights demonstrated the necessity for the CCIA to 
base itself on analyses of the root causes of the crises which adversely affect 
mankind. The Executive Committee limited its discussion to five such problem 
areas: Europe (these preliminary discussions began a process which was to 
continue during subsequent meetings of the Executive Committee) and the 
continuing crises in Indochina and the Middle East. Particular attention was also 
paid to the conflict in the Indian sub-continent. Finally, the Director and Mr 
Kodwo Ankrah, CICARWS Secretary for African Refugees, reported on the 
assistance being given by the WCC and the AACC to the people of the Sudan in 
their efforts to resolve the 16-year conflict which threatened to escalate. 
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Background materials provided to the Executive Committee 


1. Reports 
a. Report of the Chairman, Mr Dahlén 
b. Report of the Director, Mr Niilus 
c. Schematic presentation of division of staff responsibilities 


2. Human Rights 

. Human Rights Reconsidered, Mr Niilus 

. On the Current State of Human Rights, Dr Aadel Brun Tschudi 

. Memorandum on Human Rights, Sir Guy Powles 

. Paper on Human Rights, Professor C. L. Patijn 

. Statement on Human Rights, Mr Arthur Larson 

. Some Remarks on the Discussion of Human Rights in CCIA, Professor 
L. Raiser 

. Paper on Human Rights, Dr Robert Gardiner 

. The Individual, his Social Responsibility and Human Rights in the Soviet 
Union, Mr Alexey Buevskiy | 

i. Family Planning and Human Rights, Miss Julia Henderson 
Human Rights, Pakistan and the United Nations, Mr A. K. Thampy 

. Memorandum and Recommendations on Human Rights, Statement of the 
WCC Central Committee, Addis Ababa, January 1971 

1. Unity and Human Rights in Africa Today, Statement by the WCC Central 

Committee, Addis Ababa, January 1971 

m. Human Rights from a Theological Perspective, Canon David Jenkins* 

. The Implementation of Human Rights, Dr Orlando Fals Borda* 

o. Presentations to Panel Discussion on Human Rights, Professor C. L. Patijn 

and Professor Takeda Cho* 
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3. Environment 
a. Action on the Environment and Hopes for the Future of Man — The 
Cruciality of Political Issues, Canon David Jenkins 
b. Draft of a Preamble and Fundamental Principles for the Draft Declaration 
on the Human Environment, WCC Staff 


4. Development 
a. The Second UN Development Decade, Dr Fagley 
b. Action to Avert the Protein Crisis in the Developing Countries, Dr Fagley 


5. Asia 
a. Pakistan and Ceylon, The Rev. D. Epps 
b. Indochina 


* Oral presentations to the Executive Committee, the texts of which were circulated later. 
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1) Report of CICARWS’ Saigon Research Office 

2) Report of Secretariat for Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia, Mr Nguyen 
Tang Canh 

3) Statement and Resolution on the Pentagon Papers and the Indochina 
War, Adopted by the Eighth General Synod of the United Church of 
Christ, Grand Rapids, Michigan, USA, 28 june 1971* 

4) Report to the Executive Committee of the WCC CCIA, Dr Robert 
Bilheimer* 


6. Africa 
a. Report of a Visit to Algeria, April 1971, Mr Niilus 
b. The Sudan, The Rev. Theresa Scherf 


7. Latin America 
a. Latin America: The Present Situation and a Projection of Priorities for 
CCIA Study and Action, The Rev. D. Epps 


Formal Statements and Substantial Resolutions 

1. Statement on Pakistan 

2. Minute on CCIA Policies, Priorities, Goals and Procedures in the Field of 
Human Rights . 

3. Recommendation to the WCC Executive Committee on Human Rights 


* Circulated following the meeting. 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
UTRECHT, THE NETHERLANDS 
2—8 AUGUST 1972 


The Executive Committee gave priority on this occasion to the specific 
geo-political situations of Europe, the Middle East and Indochina. Working 
groups for each of these areas drafted CCIA/WCC policy recommendations or 
background memoranda for use by the WCC Central Committee. 

A second series of working groups was established later to discuss Human 
Rights, the CCIA and the United Nations, and the Role of CCIA Commissioners. 
Each produced material to which reference is made below, and which is repro- 
duced elsewhere in this report. 

The Executive Committee was privileged to hear an address on “The Con- 
temporary Status and Problems of the Disarmament Discussions’ given by 
Ambassador Ignatieff, head of the Canadian Delegation to the Committee of the 
Conference on Disarmament (CCD). The discussion which followed caused the 
Officers of the CCIA to include Disarmament as one of the central agenda items 
for the next meeting of the Executive Committee. 

Many of the materials produced during this meeting were submitted 
immediately to the Unit Il Committee, meeting for the first time under the new 
structure, which considered them and recommended several for adoption by the 
Central Committee. 


Background Materials provided to the Executive Committee 


1. Reports 

. CCIA Report to the WCC Unit II Committee, Utrecht, August 1972 
. CCIA Report to the WCC Central Committee, Utrecht, August 1972 
. Report of the Chairman, Mr Dahlén 

. Report of the Director, Mr Niilus 

. Report of the CCIA New York Office, Dr Fagley 

Report of the Geneva Staff 
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2. Human Rights 
a. Summary Record of the CCIA Executive Committee’s Discussion on 
Human Rights during its 26th Meeting, The Rev. Epps, ed. 
b. CCIA Religious Liberty Study: A Preview, The Rev. Theresa Scherf 
c. The Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
d. The 1966 International Covenants on Human Rights 
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. Environment 

a. Presentation by the World Council of Churches to the UN Conference on 
the Human Environment (Stockholm), Dr Rees 

b. UN Conference on Human Environment, Stockholm, 5—16 June 1971: 
Preliminary Report, Dr Rees 


. Disarmament 

a. Statement by Mr Hans Blix, Sweden, in the general debate of the confer- 
ence organized by the International Committee of the Red Cross with 
Government Experts on the Reaffirmation and Development of Interna- 
tional Humanitarian Law Applicable in Armed Conflicts. 

b. The Imperative of Stopping the Nuclear Arms Race, Amb. Ignatieff* 

c. Existing Arms Control Agreements, SIPRI Yearbook, 1972 


. Europe 

a. Europe Policy in a World Perspective, Dr H. M. de Lange, et al. 

b. The Problem of a European Security Conference: A personal view in 
outline, Professor C. F. von Weizsacker 

. Prospects for European Security and Cooperation, Dr Janus Stefanowicz 

. Human Rights, European Security and Cooperation, Mr Alexey Buevskiy 

. European Security and Cooperation, Professor Menzel 

Conference on Christians and the European Community, Professor C. L. 

Patijn, et al. 
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. Indochina 

a. The WCC and Indochina, Mr Nguyen Tang Canh 

b. Statement by Church Leaders at St. John’s Episcopal Church, Washington, 
DC, USA, 11 May 1972 

c. Indochina ’72: Perpetual War, American Friends Service Committee 


. Africa 

a. The Swedish Rhodesia Law 

b. Britain and Rhodesia Now, Department of International Affairs, British 
Council of Churches 

c. In Pursuit of Peace in the Sudan, Mr Kodwo Ankrah 

d. Sudan: The Church and Peace, Mr Kodwo Ankrah 

e. Burundi, The Rev. Bodipo-Malumba 


. Latin America 


a. Forum on the State of Human Rights in Latin America 
b. Violation of Human Rights in Uruguay 


Text of address distributed later. 


9. Middle East 
a. Background Paper on the Situation in the Middle East, Messrs. Christopher 
King and Johan Snoek 
b. Background Papers on Jerusalem Today, WCC Middle East Working Group 


10. Miscellaneous 
a. Notes on: UN Issues, Dr Fagley 
b. Functions of Commissioners, Dr Rees 
c. Report on an ECOSOC Survey, International Student Movement for the 
UN 


Formal Statements and Substantial Resolutions 

. European Security and Cooperation 

. Memorandum and Recommendations on Indochina 

. Minute on the WCC Indochina Reconciliation and Reconstruction Trust Fund 
. Minute on Guidelines for Future CCIA Actions on Indochina 

. Background Report on the Middle East 

. Minute on Disarmament 

. Report and Further Recommendations on Human Rights 

. The Present Situation of the United Nations and the Role of the Churches 

. Minute on Rhodesia 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
VISEGRAD, HUNGARY 
14-19 JUNE 1973 


For the first time, the CCIA Executive Committee, at the invitation of the 
Ecumenical Council of Hungary, held its annual meeting in an European socialist 
country. The Officers judged this to be an appropriate setting for the second of 
two meetings in which European Security and Cooperation was to be a main 
theme. It provided an opportunity for improving contact with leaders of many 
of the Hungarian churches, who as hosts, supplied the Executive Committee 
with the many services necessary for the smooth operation of the meeting. 
Several Hungarian churchmen took the opportunity to observe the plenary and 
working sessions. During the meeting a delegation of Executive Committee 
members, headed by Chairman Olle Dahlén, was received by Mr Imre Miklos, 
Hungarian Secretary of State for Church Affairs. 

The Steering Committee for the CCIA Consultation on Human Rights to be 
held in latr 1974, met for a day prior to the Executive Committee meeting to 
review plans for the consultation and to revise the draft programme paper which 
set out the philosophy of the consultation. The Steering Committee reported 
later to the Executive Committee. 

Three working groups were established to handle the priority topics for this 
meeting: European Security and Cooperation, Disarmament and Asian Issues. 
On their recommendation, and after full discussion in plenary sessions, a number 
of formal positions were adopted, as shown below. 


Background Materials Provided to the Executive Committee 


1. Reports 
a. Report of the Chairman, Mr Dahlén 
b. Report of the Director, Mr Niilus 
c. Report of the CCIA New York Office, Dr Fagley* 
d. Reports of the Geneva Staff, Messrs. Epps and Bodipo-Malumba** 


2. Human Rights 


a. Human Rights and the Churches: Draft Programme for a Consultation 
with Appendices, The Rev. D. Epps | 


* Text of presentation distributed later. 
** Oral presentations. 
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b. Minutes of the Meeting of the Steering Committee for the CCIA Human 
Rights Consultation 

c. Report of a Consultation on Human Rights and the Churches in Latin 
America 


3. Disarmament 
a. SIPRI Yearbook — 1973, Stockholm International Peace Research Insti- 
tute 
b. World Armaments and Disarmament, Summary of SIPRI Yearbook 1973 
. All Change on the Trans-Atlantic Gravy Train, Lord Chalfont. 
. Time to Shoot Down the Pentagon’s Latest Bit of Gee-Whizzery, Lord 
Chalfont 
. Disarmament, A Dead Issue?, Mrs Alva Myrdal 
Acute Problems of Disarmament, Mr Alexey Buevskiy 
. Is Europe Ready to Demilitarize?, Issue of Instant Research on Peace and 
Violence, published by Tampere Peace Research Institute, Finland 
. Note de Réflexion sur le Commerce des Armes, Conseil Permanent de 
lEpiscopat Francais / Conseil de la Fédération Protestante de France 
i. The Implementation of International Disarmament Agreements, SIPRI 
j. The Imperative of Stopping the Nuclear Arms Race, Amb. Ignatieff 
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4. Europe 
a. Europe: Security and Cooperation, An attempt to look at Europe from 
outside, Mr Niilus 


5. Indochina 
A Survey of the Post-War Situation and Problems in South Vietnam, Laos and 
Cambodia and the Possible Role of the WCC Fund for Reconstruction and 
Reconciliation in Indochina, Mr Nguyen Tang Canh, et al. 


6. Africa 
a. Peace in the Sudan, Mr Niilus 
b. La Paix au Soudan, Mr Norman Hart 
c. Burundi, The Rev. E. Bodipo-Malumba 
d. Uganda, Professor Yashpal Tandon 


7. Items related to several topics 

a. Some Provisional Notes for the Discussion of CCIA Priorities and 
Strategies, Mr Niilus . 

b. Message to the Nation, President Caetano of Portugal 

c. The Indissolubility of the Relation between Freedom and Power, The Rev. 
E. Bodipo-Malumba 

d. Letter to the Churches in Europe and Africa, All Africa Conference of 
Churches 
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e. Brazil: Splicing Umbilical Cords, From ‘Latin America’, London 

f. Declaration of the Indian Ocean as a Zone of Peace, S/PRI Yearbook, 
1972 

g. An International Law Appraisal of the Juridical Characteristics of the 
Resistance of the People of Palestine: The Struggle for Human Rights, 
W. T. Mallison, Jr. & S. V. Mallison 

h. New Zealand and Australia: Their Place in the World, Sir Guy Powles 


Formal Statements and Substantial Resolutions 

. Statement on the Indian Ocean 

. Statement on Vietnam 

. Statement on Cambodia 

. Statement on Indonesia 

. Appeal to Christians and Member Churches on the Situation of Palestinians in 
Lebanon 

. Minute: Response to a Request from the Christian Conference of Asia 

. Memorandum on European Security and Cooperation 

. Memorandum on Disarmament 
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ISSUES OF PRIMARY CONCERN 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


Human rights have been a central CCIA concern since it was founded. Its 
understanding of the issues involved has changed over the years, in response to 
the changing world situation and as a result of critical reflection on the subject. 
Some of the documents reproduced here trace the development of the new 
approach to the implementation of human rights presently being followed by 
the CCIA. Others, both in this section and in the following ones, exemplify how 
it is being put into practice. 
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FORMAL ACTIONS OF THE CCIA EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, AND THE 
WCC EXECUTIVE AND CENTRAL COMMITTEES 


MEMORANDUM AND RECOMMENDATION ON HUMAN RIGHTS* 


A. Memorandum 


I. Introduction 

Since the Second World War considerable progress has been made in the field 
of human rights. 

The UN has accomplished a huge task during the past twenty years by 
establishing what had never existed before, namely, a system of legal standards 
for the protection of human rights. One of the basic directions of United 
Nations activities in the field of promotion of general respect for human rights 
has been the elaboration and adoption by the UN of conventions and other 
international treaties involving legal obligations of States concerning the obser- 
vance and promotion of basic human rights and freedoms. Attention must be 
drawn to the positive significance and the promotion of their widest possible 
knowledge of such documents adopted by the UN including in particular the 
International Covenants on Human Rights, the Convention on the Prevention 
and Punishment of the Crime of Genocide, the International Convention on the 
Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimination, and the Convention on the 
Non-Applicability of Statutory Limiations to War Crimes and Crimes Against 
Humanity. 


(Cf. Seminar on Special Problems Relating to Human Rights in Developing 
Countries, Nicosia, Cyprus, 26 June — 9 July 1969, UN Doc. ST/TAO/HR/36, 
pp. 37-38.) 


We should also mention the regional organs for the protection of human 
rights in the area of the Council of Europe and those which are to be established 
under provisions of the Inter-American Commission adopted at San José in 
November 1969. Likewise, we welcome the establishment by the League of Arab 
States of a permanent Commission of Human Rights and welcome the proposals 
now in course of formulation under the aegis of the Organization of African 
Unity for the creation of an African Commission for the Protection of Human 
Rights (Cf. SODEPAX, Baden Report, 1970). 


* Adopted on the recommendation of CCIA by the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches, meeting at Addis Ababa, 10—21 January 1971. 
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Today and because of these hopeful signs, the attention of the churches will 
have to be centred primarily on the question how best to implement the 
standards established (UN Doc. ST/TAO/HR/36, quoted page 38). 


There have been breakthroughs in procedures concerning violations of human 
rights. For instance, the Committee of Twenty-Four (Special Committee on the 
situation with regard to the Implementation of the Declaration on the Granting 
of Independence to Colonial Countries and Peoples) was empowered to hear 
petitioners and send fact-finding missions, as was the Special Committee on the 
Policies of Apartheid of the Government of the Republic of South Africa. The 
International Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimina- 
tion provided for the establishment of ad hoc conciliation commissions, as well 
as for a procedure for considering communications from individuals, or groups 
of individuals where the State concerned had made a declaration accepting that 
procedure. 

However, it is also necessary to point out that these techniques, already 
restricted, were limited to one aspect of human rights, namely that of discrimi- 
nation. 


As to an effective implementation machinery for human rights, almost every- 
thing remains to be done. ? 


II. Effective implementation of Human Rights = Human Survival 

The Fourth Assembly of the World Council of Churches, in session at 
Uppsala, Sweden, in July 1968, adopted a resolution on ‘International Protec- 
tion of Human Rights’ in which it stated: 


‘We recommend that the United Nations establish an office at the highest 
possible level — perhaps that of Under Secretary — to facilitate greater 
co-ordination of actions relating to human rights.’ 


It should be remembered that the UN Commission on Human Rights operates 
under a very restrictive rule, adopted already in 1947, which states that the 
Commission ‘recognizes that it has no power to take any action in regard to any 
complaints concerning human rights.’ 

The numerous complaints about violations of human rights sent to the Com- 
mission (for example 63,700 in 1957) are simply included in a confidential list 
of complaints. They are distributed at a closed meeting to members of the 
Commission and no discussion about them takes place. The writer of the com- 
munication is informed by the Secretary General that his complaint will be 
handled in accordance with the rule mentioned above. The Commission has no 
power to take any action with regard to human rights complaints. The Commis- 
sion’s activities, therefore, contrast sharply with other operations, like those of 
the UN Trusteeship system. Article 87 of the Charter authorizes the Trusteeship 
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Council to ‘accept petitions and examine them in consultation with the 
administering authority’ as well as to make ‘periodic visits’ to trust territories. 


(Cf. The Key to Human Rights—Implementation by William Morey, published 
by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 345 East 46th Street, New 
York NY 10017, 1968.) 


Until now attempts to remedy this situation have not been successful. The 
preliminary session of the Commission on Human Rights in 1946 was already 
seized with the central question of implementation. In 1947 Australia called for 
the establishment of an international court of human rights, to which states, 
individuals, groups of individuals and national or international associations could 
appeal. Among other matters, the Court would also hear and determine human 
rights disputes referred to it by the Commission as well as ‘disputes arising out of 
Articles affecting human rights in any treaty or convention between States 
referred to it by parties to the treaty of convention’. At its eleventh session, the 
Commission dropped the issue. 

A parallel idea was worked upon following the UN General Assembly’s 
adoption on 9 December 1948 of the Convention on the Prevention and Punish- 
ment of the Crime of Genocide. Article 6 of the Convetion projected the idea of 
an international penal tribunal with jurisdiction over those charged with acts 
committed ‘with intent to destroy, in whole or in part, a national, ethnical, 
racial or religious group, as such’. The idea as such was based on the precedent of 
the Nuremberg Tribunal, under which specified acts had been judged as crimes 
‘whether or not in violation of the domestic law of the country where per- 
petrated’. Requested by the General Assembly, the International Law Commis- 
sion concluded that an international penal court would be both possible and 
desirable and it furthermore suggested that the court should have jurisdiction to 
try other crimes. In 1951 the International Law Commission prepared a draft 
code of offences that embodies, but is not limited to, provisions of the Genocide 
Convention and the Nuremberg principles. But since the Assembly has not taken 
up the question of the court this code has never been discussed or accepted. It 
may be interesting to note here that, in the meantime, the General Assembly has 
broadened the concept of ‘crimes against humanity’ including into it ‘the prac- 
tice of apartheid (as well as) all forms of racial discrimination’ (General 
Assembly: Resolution 2189 (XXI), 13 December 1966). 

In December 1947 and again in 1950 (Fifth Session) and 1951 (Sixth Ses- 
sion) Uruguay placed before the General Assembly the suggestion to create the 
post of an Attorney General for Human Rights who would be authorized: — to 
receive and examine complaints from individuals as well as national and inter- 
national non-governmental organisations; to negotiate with the concerned state 
party to the projected covenant on human rights; to conduct on-the-spot in- 
quiries and to summon and hear witnesses; to engage, on his own initiative, in 
consultation with state parties on any case or situation that, in his opinion, 
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might be inconsistent with the obligations assumed by the contracting party to 
the covenant; offer to that party suggestions and recommendations for the 
effective implementation of the covenant. 

The idea of an Attorney General met with stiff resistance. However, the idea 
lingered on and was gradually transformed into the current, far more moderate 
proposal to appoint a ‘High Commissioner for Human Rights’. 

However, even much more moderate ideas for some kind of faculties of 
implementation have met repeatedly with resistance, especially from the big 
powers. Sometimes it was argued that those faculties would be “systems of 
international method of pressure rather than for ensuring that human rights are 
implemented’. It was also feared that the establishment of a standing committee 
to engage in fact-finding, receive petitions from individuals and attempt to 
remedy violations of human rights covenants by conciliation would ‘overwhelm 
a newly established machinery’ (UN Document E/CN.4/SR.115, 9 June 1949). 
Another argument comes from the fear that the receiving of petitions would 
conflict with ‘the whole system of international public law regulating the rela- 
tions between states’ (UN Document E/CN.4/154, 24 June 1948). It is even 
suggested that implementory machineries of human rights smack of ‘world 
government’ and would interfere in ‘the domestic affairs of a state’. 

In May 1970 a group of men and women from all over the world met at the 
UN for four days to consider the condition of man in our time. The meeting was 
called Conference on Human Survival. The participants came from Nigeria, USA, 
France, Upper Volta, Austria, USSR, Yugoslavia, India, Canada, Argentina, 
Philippines, the Netherlands, West Germany and Japan and represented a wide 
gamut of professions and sciences. The meeting began with an address by UN 
Secretary General, U. Thant, who challenged the group to think beyond existing 
limitations of the functioning of the world organization. At the conclusion, the 
chairman of the group, Lester B. Pearson, sent the Secretary General a letter 
covering the main points discussed at the meeting. 

We believe that the following concepts expressed by the Secretary General 
and the meeting are particularly relevant for our concerns today: 

The Secretary General expressed in his statement of 26 May 1970 that ‘peace 
and justice and freedom depend upon law and law enforcement’. He specified 
this by saying that ‘We live today in a world in which nations exempt themselves 
from the orderly and rational behaviour they demand of their citizens.’ 


He also remarked that today’s world is 


‘a world in which force is immediate and total and justice is indefinite and 
partial (. . .) 

If the human race is to survive, the human interest must be placed above the 
national interest (. . .) 

Throughout history, national governments have acted as final judges on all 
questions in which they were involved beyond their own boundaries. This 
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situation is no longer workable or tolerable (. . .) 

Today human sovereignty will have to transcend national sovereignty (. . .) 
The almost total vulnerability of all peoples to sudden and overwhelming 
attack: the fact that the lethal effects of a nuclear war would extend far 
outside the nation directly involved; the increasing tendency of large nations 
to regard areas far from their own boundaries as vital to their security — all 
these factors are part of a new situation in which the world has become a 
single unit without a workable design for durable peace.’ 


It seems to us that in the light of these developments the churches together as 
well as individually have the duty to support, nurture and demand the effective 
implementation of human rights on an international and national level. The 
natural international agency for advancing these rights is the UN. For, in the 
words of the Secretary General of the UN, 


‘No nation can progress, or even survive, without laws, without police, with- 
out courts. The United Nations (. . .) cannot progress, or even survive, 
without enforceable world laws, world police and world courts for the 
maintenance of international peace and justice.’ 


B. Recommendations 

Following proposals by the CCIA, the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches, meeting in plenary session at Addis Ababa, 10—21 January 
1971, unanimously adopted the following recommendations: 

1. The Central Committee calls upon the member churches of the WCC to 
impress upon their governments the urgent need to establish or to strengthen 
national channels through which complaints about the violation of human rights 
can be handled impartially and through which the protection of such rights or 
remedies in case of their violation can be assured speedily for all. 

In this context the Central Committee calls upon all member churches to urge 
their national governments and all other appropriate bodies to give full support 
to the endeavours of the UN. 

2. The Central Committee calls upon the member churches of the WCC to 
urge their governments — or fully support their action — to promote effective 
judicial machineries at international and regional levels to remedy such defi- 
ciencies as may exist in national legal systems to assure the effective protection 
of human rights, including the full protection of human rights in all kinds of 
armed conflicts, or to ensure, particularly in time of political, Bek or religious 
stress, complete judicial objectivity and independence. 

3. The Central Committee calls upon the member churches of the WCC to 
urge their governments to assist the UN in the effective implementation of its 
Security Council’s resolutions conceived to bring about self-determination and 
independence or to contribute to peace-making in especially explosive areas, 
such as the Middle East. 
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With reference to this conflict, the Central Committee, in reaffirming its 
statement of Canterbury 1969, welcomes the resumption of the peace efforts 
and calls upon member churches to urge their governments to support the 
mission of Ambassador Jarring and to urge the parties concerned to take im- 
mediate, practical and effective steps towards the implementation of all United 
Nations resolutions concerning this conflict. 

4. The Central Committee instructs the CCIA to mobilize the support of 
non-governmental organizations to these same ends and to stimulate its commis- 
sioners and national CCIAs to give a high priority to these concerns. 

5. The Central Committee urges the UN to establish immediately, within its 
own structures, machinery for the effective implementation of human rights. 

The Central Committee also calls upon the member churches to urge their 
governments to support all proposals now before the UN that seek to achieve 
such effective implementation. 

6. The Central Committee endorses the letter of the General Secretary of the 
WCC to the Secretary-General of the UN in which he called attention to the 
increasing use of violence and brutalities within countries and by which he 
supported the UN in its endeavours to create speedy and effective means to 
remedy any violation of human rights. 

The Central Committee deplores the mounting readiness of some political 
groups to resort to making hostages of innocent people to promote political 
ends, as well as the violence of the governments which provoke such actions. 
Therefore, the Central Committee instructs the CCIA to make a detailed study 
of this issue and to act upon it appropriately. 

7. The Central Committee urges the member churches to promote efforts 
toward the abolition of capital punishment as a significant expression of our 
belief in the sanctity of life. The continued use of capital punishment by many 
nations must be met with a concerted effort towards its elimination. 


8. The Central Committee instructs the CCIA to communicate to govern- 
ments of countries in which political trials take place the deep concern of the 
member churches of the WCC over both exorbitant terms of imprisonment and 
death sentences against political dissenters and minority groups; and to 
emphasize that such measures only lead to increased bitterness and more 
violence. 

9. The Central Committee recommends that a consultation be held on the 
initiative of the CCIA to focus member churches’ concern on human rights, to 
stimulate greater awareness of, and interest in, the problems involved vis-a-vis 
human rights and to present a report to the Central Committee with the purpose 
of initiating guidelines for future appropriate action in this domain. 
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UNITY AND HUMAN RIGHTS IN AFRICA TODAY* 


It is important for the churches to become acquainted with the political, 
social and economic forces which menace the aspirations of the African peoples 
for unity and for a human existence in full dignity and independence; und which 
— even now — are engaging the whole African continent in a bitter and protracted 
struggle with the risk of a major world conflict. 


Unity is one of the most fundamental demands of the African peoples today. 
In the Charter of the Organization of African Unity, this emphasis on national, 
regional and continental unity is set forth in relation to a ‘due regard to the 
Charter of the United Nations and the Universal Declaration of Human Rights’. 
This search for unity and self-determination in Africa is impeded not only by the 
legacies of the colonial epoch but also by the interference of the rich and power- 
ful nations in the affairs of Africa. This foreign interference offers the most 
serious threat to the stability and development of African nations, and makes 
the solution of the existing problems of tribalism and internal dissidence more 
difficult. One of the first decisions taken by the Heads of African States and 
Governments after te establishment of the Organization of African Unity was to 
recognize the colonial frontiers as ‘frontiers of peace’. Peace in Africa depends 
largely upon the absence of the use of force to alter these historic frontiers. 


Unity is not an end in itself. National unity must include a recognition of 
legitimate human rights which also safeguard the basic rights of ethnic minori- 
ties. As President Kaunda has said, ‘We cannot succeed in any field, whether it 
be political, industrial or religious, if we fail to recognize that man is of primary 
importance.’ The African peoples aspiring towards freedom, justice and dignity 
are determined to achieve the standards of human development that promote 
social justice and self-reliance. 


These aspirations are often thwarted by foreign interference stemming from 
narrow political and economic interest, often described as ‘neo-colonialism’. It is 
the task of the churches to awaken the responsibility of non-African states not 
to allow their relations with Africa to be corrupted by this kind of economic and 
political intervention. The churches must find a way to assist in a radical trans- 


* Adopted on the recommendation of CCIA by the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches, meeting at Addis Ababa, 10—21 January 1971. 
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formation of the concept of the interdependence among peoples through the 
creation of a new international ethos that recognizes and respects Africa’s 
determination to retrieve its lost identity as a regional centre of initiative. 


In the light of these considerations, the CCIA proposes the following actions 
to the Central Committee: 


1. The Central Committee calls upon member churches to help to promote 
the concept of the interdependence of peoples though the creation and 
furthering of a new international ethos. 

2. The Central Committee calls upon member churches to urge their govern- 
ments to assist and support the efforts of the free African nations to attain and 
preserve their full self-determination, independence and unity. 

3. The Central Committee calls upon member churches to encourage their 
governments to enact effective legislation against giving support and encourage- 
ment to foreign mercenaries. 

4. The Central Committee calls upon member churches to discourage their 
governments and industrial and commercial enterprises from supporting schemes 
like the Cabora Bassa Dam and other such projects which entrench racist and 
colonial minority regimes in Africa; and also to educate their members and to 
warn the wider public of the threat that such schemes pose for world peace. The 
CCIA is requested to cooperate with the Programme to Combat Racism in order 
to provide further information about this Dam and other such projects to 
member churches. 

5. The Central Committee calls upon its member churches to support all 
efforts to make Africa a ‘nuclear free zone’. 

6. The Central Committee calls upon its member churches in those countries 
which are selling arms to racist and colonial regimes in Africa to urge their 
governments to stop this trade. 
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CCIA POLICIES, PRIORITIES, GOALS AND PROCEDURES IN THE FIELD 
OF HUMAN RIGHTS* 


A. Policies 

The CCIA should consistently interpret ‘human rights’ in light of the 
Christian conception of the relation of God and man and the bortherhood of all 
men as sons of God. This conception will necessarily move beyond the Western 
liberal interpretation that views individual rights as supreme, to give emphasis to 
collective rights of all men to act in the pursuit of dignity free from exploitation 
by their fellow-men whether this exploitation is political or economic in charac- 
ter. For example there are the rights of individuals to freedom from hunger, as 
well as their group rights to rebel for justice and gain power, to self-determination 
in the face of exploitation and/or oppression because of race, sex, religion or 
dissenting political views, the right to enlightenment for mobilization, and the 
right to participation in planning and decision-making. In many parts of the 
world, individual human rights may be attained only if there is group action to 
change the social structures that limit those rights. 

It is therefore necessary to redefine ‘human rights’ in the light of the possible 
emergence of plural societies, where groups affirm each other’s free humanity 
and respect it. The need to study this problem in depth is obvious. 


B. Priorities, Goals and Recommendations 

The Executive Committee of the CCIA recommends: 

1. That the CCIA should give urgent attention to: 

a) the exposition and interpretation of the concept of collective rights of 
peoples to determine their own political and cultural destiny; 

b) the economic, social and political rights of the poor and oppressed whether 
within the industrialized societies or in the Third World seeking to remove the 
obstacles which prevent these people from obtaining their freedom from 
exploitation or oppression. 

2. That the WCC urge the members of the United Nations which have not yet 
ratified the International Convention on Human Rights 

a) Covenant on political rights 

b) Covenant on social and economic rights 
to take the 25th anniversary of the Universal Declaration on Human Rights in 
1973 as a target for their ratification of those covenants. 


* Draft presented to, but not formally adopted by, the CCIA Executive Committee during 
its twenty-sixth meeting, Geneva, July 1971. 
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3. That the staff of the CCIA should undertake a study of systems of con- 
tinuing dialogue between interested groups, peoples and governments for the 
removal of obstacles to the application of international conventions on human 
rights. The system of dialogue operated by institutions such as the ILO could 
bear examination in this context. 

4. That the CCIA, with the help of its constituent churches, initiate a series of 
consultations on a regional basis to ascertain and examine the problems of 
implementation within particular regions, in the light of Paragraph A. 

5. That the CCIA should do its utmost to ensure a continuing dialogue within 
National Commissions and its constituent Churches generally on the interpreta- 
tion and implementation of ‘human rights’ in the light of their Christian faith in 
terms of the rights of individuals and of peoples. 

6. That a record of the discussions and the text of the lectures given at this 
meeting on the subject of ‘human rights’ be made available for the public in 
order to induce a necessary exchange of views and opinions on the subject. 

7. That the CCIA should give urgent attention to the education and stimula- 
tion of the Christian community to influence the policies of their nations toward 
eliminating social injustice between groups within the national society and 
among nations. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE ADOPTION OF THE 
UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS* 


Recalling the long-standing advocacy by the World Council of Churches and 
its member churches through CCIA for the principles of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights and their support for the work of the United Nations in 
this field; 

Recalling that the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches, 
meeting in Addis Ababa, 10—21 January 1971, called upon the member 
churches of the WCC to impress upon their governments the urgent need to 
establish or to strengthen national channels through which complaints about the 
violation of human rights can be handled impartially and through which the 

‘protection of such rights or remedies in case of their violation can be assured 
speedily for all; 

Recognizing that two International Covenants on Human Rights have been 
unanimously adopted by the XXI General Assembly of the UN, 16 December 
1966, seeking to provide minimum implementation for the lofty ideals of the 
Universal Declaration; 

Noting with dismay that these covenants have been ratified by only nine 
member states of the UN and no major nation and are therefore not in force; 

Calls upon the member churches to urge their respective governments through 
informing public opinion and other possible and appropriate gestures to take the 
occasion of the 25th Anniversary of the adoption of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, 10 December 1973, as their goal for the ratification of: 

— The International Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights, 
— the International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, 
— the Optional Protocol to the International Covenant on Civil and Political 

Rights. 


* On the recommendation of CCIA the WCC Executive Committee, meeting in Sophia, 
Bulgaria, 5—9 September 1971, adopted this statement for transmission to the churches. 
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REPORT AND FURTHER RECOMMENDATIONS ON HUMAN RIGHTS* 


I. Mandate 

The CCIA draws the attention of the Central Committee to the resolutions on 
Human Rights which it adopted unanimously at Addis Ababa in January 1971. 
It further directs the Central Committee’s attention to the report submitted to it 
this year by the CCIA, which contains a detailed description of the actions taken 
by the CCIA and its staff in partial fulfilment of their mandate. 


II. Some conclusions 

The CCIA is convinced that the implementation of existing international 
standards of human rights is a matter of the highest priority. This conviction is 
derived from the study of actual situations in which these rights are either 
menaced or openly violated. It is a demand of the Gospel that Christians become 
directly involved in processes of change of all social structures in which human 
rights are not fully implemented. 

At the same time the CCIA finds it necessary to study constantly how to 
relate the provisions of existing international instruments for the protection of 
human rights to the struggle for social and economic justice and other funda- 
mental rights often ignored even by governments which have formally accepted 
the duty of safeguarding them. 


III. Cooperation 
Some CCIA initiatives to promote implementation of human rights have been 
taken directly, others have been made through various institutions. Some of 
these have requested such collaboration. Others have responded to CCIA initia- 
tives. Among these can be mentioned: 
1. the other sub-units of the WCC, its member churches and affiliated national 
or regional conferences; 
2. the United Nations and its agencies; 
3. non-governmental organizations in consultative status with United Nations 
bodies; and 
4. church and non-church study centres or action groups. 


* On the recommendation of CCIA, the Central Committee of the World Council of 
Churches, meeting in Utrecht, Netherlands, 13—23 August 1972, received this report and 
adopted its recommendations. 
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IV. Recommendations 

The CCIA has become more and more aware in nearly three decades of this 
work that it must continue to contribute to the interpretation and application of 
human rights in difficult and complex situations in cooperation with the WCC 
and international agencies and institutions. Furthermore, our experience during 
the past two years has revealed new openings which may lead towards the 
implementation of human rights. The CCIA therefore recommends: 


1. that the Central Committee of the WCC urge its member churches individu- 
ally and collectively to strengthen their actions for the implementation of 
human rights in accordance with its recommendations at Addis Ababa; 

2. that the Central Committee encourage the CCIA to continue to use its best 
judgment as to both public and private actions designed to assist in the 
implementation of human rights wherever they are being violated, seeking to 
avoid all ideological prejudice and a main concern being always to bring 
assistance to victims themselves; 

3. that the Central Committee adopt as its own the CCIA resolution transmitted 
to the member churches by the Executive Committee of the WCC at Sofia, 
September 1971, which ‘calls upon the member churches to urge their respec- 
tive governments through informing public opinion and other possible and 
appropriate gestures to take the occasion of the 25th anniversary of the 
adoption of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 10 December 1973, 
as their goal for the ratification of: 

— the International Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights; 

— the International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights; 

— the Optional protocol to the International Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights’; 

4. that, in fulfilment of the mandate given to the CCIA by the Central Com- 
mittee at Addis Ababa ‘that a consultation be held on the initiative of the 
CCIA to focus member churches’ concern on human rights (. . . .) and to 
present a report to the Central Committee’ — such consultation should be 
held before the end of 1974, and should include men and women from the 
various parts of the world with knowledge and practical experience of the 
application of human rights and the results of their violation; 

5. that the main theme of this consultation be how to relate standards of human 
rights to the cultural, socio-economic and political settings of different parts 
of the world, attention being given to religious liberty as a basic right, and 
emphasis being laid on finding more effective means of international coopera- 
tion for the implementation of human rights; 

6. that the Central Committee give consideration to making appropriate re- 
sources available for this consultation. 
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RESOLUTION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches, meeting in 
Geneva, Switzerland, 22—29 August 1973: 


— Recalls the “Report and Further Recommendations on Human Rights’ it 

considered in Utrecht. We recommended that a consultation on human rights be 

held before the end of 1974, the main theme of which should be: 
how to relate standards of human rights to the cultural, socio-economic and 
political settings of different parts of the world, attention being given to 
religious liberty as a basic right, and emphasis being laid on finding more 
effective means of international cooperation for the implementation of 
human rights. 

We said that the consultation: 
should include men and women from the various parts of the world with 
knowledge and practical experience of the application of human rights and 
the results of their violation. 

That mandate was made in the light of the report which we received which 

stated that: 
it is a demand of the Gospel that Christians become directly involved in 
processes of change of all social structures in which human rights are not fully 
implemented; 

and that it is necessary: 
to study constantly how to relate the provisions of existing international 
instruments for the protection of human rights to the struggle for social and 
economic justice and other fundamental rights (. . .) (Utrecht Minutes, p. 25, 
and Appendix VI, pp. 147—9) 


— Expresses its appreciation for the work done by the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs in preparation for the consultation on ‘Human 
Rights and Christian Responsibility’, according to this mandate. 


— Urges once again the member churches: 
to take the occasion of the 25th Anniversary of the Adoption of the Univer- 


sal Declaration of Human Rights, 10 December 1973, to renew and intensify 
their study, reflection and action for the implementation of human rights; 
to study with care the guidelines for the 1974 consultation and initiate 
programmes at local, national and regional levels to prepare themselves for 
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making effective contributions to the ecumenical movement in this field 
before, during and following the consultation; and 

to give special consideration to participating in the indispensable financing of 
the consultations. 


— Notes the intention of CCIA to sponsor regional preparatory meetings so that 
the consultation will accomplish the Utrecht mandate, and encourages them in 
this effort which it considers to be a precondition for the churches to become 
more effective instruments for aiding the victims of human rights violations, and 
better to express their solidarity with one another and the victims. 
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25th ANNIVERSARY OF THE UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN 
RIGHTS 
Joint Statement by Cardinal Maurice Roy and Dr. Philip A. Potter 


[Geneva — Rome (EPS)] — On the occasion of the 25th Anniversary of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights (10 December 1948), we wish to bring 
to the attention of all Christians the thoughts which this event inspires in us. We 
hope that these considerations may encourage deeper reflection and may con- 
tribute to a greater consciousness in every Christian and every Church of their 
personal and collective responsibility regarding the promotion and defence of 
human rights. 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights, adopted twenty-five years ago 
today, was and remains a document of the highest importance. The fundamental 
and inalienable rights of the human family and all its members there proclaimed 
remain uncontested and demanding of respect. The Declaration’s very existence 
stands as a constant challenge to unswerving commitment to the struggle for the 
creation of a truly human world. The Declaration, however, was adopted by a 
United Nations much less representative of the wide diversity of human culture 
and tradition than is that body at present. Its authors could not have foreseen 
many of the new ways in which power, wealth and technology are misused 
today to violate the rights not only of individuals but of whole peoples. Thus, 
the Declaration is a product of its times and, over the years, it has been neces- 
sary to amplify and add to its provisions through other international instru- 
ments. Yet the basic “common standard of achievement for all peoples and all 
nations’ of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights has stood the test of a 
quarter of a century. 

The fact that millions live today in subhuman conditions is not due to the 
shortcomings in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. It is because nations 
have thirsted more for power than for justice; because some men have sought to 
increase their own share of the world’s wealth rather than to promote equality 
among all members of the human family. We must also recognize that Christians 
could have done more to exercise their right and accomplish their duty to 
struggle against injustice and to prepare in this way the change of some present 
situations. 

Those who follow Christ, who became poor for our sakes, cannot be insentitive 
to those who are in prison, are tortured, hunger or thirst. Our Lord has said that 
to ignore them is to forget Him. During this season of Advent our joy in cele- 
brating the coming of our Saviour and in recognizing Him living in every one of 
our brothers is mixed with the sad knowledge that many of those He came to 
save are still victims of racial, social, economic and ideological discrimination, 
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imprisoned unjustly and tortured, suffering at the hands of oppressive rulers; 
forced to ask asylum in foreign lands. We are and we must be offended to see 
these things happening still in this so-called modern world to those with whom 
Christ has identified Himself. Further we strongly urge those whose words 
proclaim human freedom and dignity but whose actions deprive men and women 
of their freedom, of their dignity, of their very lives, to show more respect for 
the inalienable rights of the human person. 

The World Council of Churches and the Roman Catholic Church have often 
stated that the United Nations Organization is the chief temporal hope for world 
peace. They have repeatedly affirmed that the full realization of human rights is 
essential to the establishment of a peace which is just and lasting for all peoples. 
It is to be hoped that the United Nations and its member states become more 
effective in the implementation of human rights so that they do not betray the 
expectations of the common peoples of the world, many of whom are still 
victims of human rights violations. 

The fact that several countries have chosen this year to ratify such important 
human rights instruments as the 1966 International Covenants on Civil and 
Political Rights, and on Social, Economic and Cultural Rights is encouraging, 
and we wish that the nations who have not yet done so will take the occasion of 
this 25th anniversary to follow rapidly this lead. 

Hope can at the same time be drawn from the realization that public opinion 
is every day more keenly alert to violations of human rights. The moral con- 
demnation so widely heard once such violations are recognized is surely en- 
couraging. Christians have a major task to further such awareness and to help 
eliminate those barriers to it which still exist. 

We take this occasion to appeal once again to local churches and particularly 
to Christian leaders and educators, to initiate or intensify programmes of instruc- 
tion and sensitization on human rights, and corresponding duties, so that every 
person, regardless of race, religion, class or nationality may be aware of the 
quality of human life to which he is entitled. We call upon all people to join 
together now to cause the high ideals expressed in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights to become present realities. We remind all Christians, and 
especially those to whom higher responsibilities have been given, that we have 
been called by the Prince of Peace to serve our neighbours, not to be served. 

Together we must promote and defend human rights, in each of our own 
respective societies. And in solidarity with all those who struggle for freedom 
and justice, we must intensify our efforts to remove the root causes of human 
suffering wherever it occurs. 


Maurice Roy Philip A. Potter 
President of the General Secretary 
Pontifical Commission World Council of Churches 


Justice and Peace 
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RELEVANT BACKGROUND MATERIALS 


SUMMARY RECORD OF THE CCIA EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE’S DISCUS- 
SION ON HUMAN RIGHTS DURING ITS 26TH MEETING 


Introductory Note 

During its 26th Session, the CCIA Executive Committee dedicated a substan- 
tial portion of its time to a discussion of Human Rights. It was decided that a 
summary of that discussion together with other background materials submitted 
by commissioners and staff be published in a small pamphlet. Since that time the 
following summary has been prepared and discussed with experts in the human 
rights field. It has been decided that while it is important to publish the sub- 
stance of the discussion and the other papers, its present form is not adequate to 
demonstrate properly the serious work which the Commission has done in this 
field. 

The CCIA staff thus submits this record of the 26X discussions with the 
recommendation that, in the coming year, it serve as one of the elements for a 
publication on human rights, which would also bring in elements from the 27X. 
The staff recognizes the provisional character, then, of this document, and is 
aware of its stylistic inadequacy. It will, we hope, serve to recall the essential 
points of last year’s discussion, and thus serve as a basis for sharpening our 
human rights focus during this meeting. 

Dwain C. Epps 


I. Presentation by Mr Marc Schreiber, Director, Division of Human Rights, 
United Nations (summary) 

In his introduction, Mr Schreiber gave recognition to the CCIA for its work in 
helping shape the Universal Declaration of Human Rights in 1948, and its efforts 
ever since in support of the provisions of this Declaration. He made special 
mention of the important roles played here by individual CCIA staff members 
like Messrs Nolde and Rees. With regard to the present status of human rights, 
Mr Schreiber went on as follows: 


The basic task of those concerned with human rights is to promote respect 
for human values. In a way it could be said that human rights encompasse all UN 
activities and concerns, thus the present emphasis given by the CCIA to human 
rights is consonant with its traditional support of the work of the UN as a whole. 
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Setting standards. An important function of the UN is to establish standards 
for international behaviour. It is probably in the field of human rights that the 
most remarkable progress along this line has been made. To illustrate, one needs 
to mention only a few of many landmarks of human history which have been set 
by the United Nations in this regard: 

The Universal Declaration on Human Rights (1948) 

The Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of the crime of Genocide 

(1948) 

The Convention on the Elimination of all Forms of Racial Discrimination 

The International Covenants on Human Rights (1966) 

Many of these instruments were adopted unanimously by the member states. 
All the necessary standards have certainly not yet been established (the ICRC, 
for example, is presently involved with government experts in important 
preliminary work on revising the 1948 Geneva Conventions), but the rapidity 
with which this has happened up to now will certainly slow down. Emphasis 
today must be laid on the implementation of these standards, and that is where 
experience shows that the greatest difficulties lie. 


Implementation. We should be proud of what has been accomplished in the 
past 25 years, but we dare not be satisfied with the progress attained up to now. 
While progress has been made, it is far outstripped by the constant violations of 
the established and accepted standards. How can we ensure compliance and 
implementation of these principles? Basically, this can only be done by nations 
themselves, and much has been done to make nations and the international 
community at large more sensitive to issues of human rights. The mass media 
have played an important role here, and for that reason freedom of expression, a 
fundamental human right, must continually be emphasized and safeguarded. 

There is certainly much cause for pessimism. The most important instruments 
for the implementation of these standards — the 1966 Covenants — have not yet 
been ratified by enough nations to bring them into force, and we all bear major 
responsibility to encourage the member states to do so without further delay. 
But we should not give in to the voices of doom. The fact is that as a result of 
the work of the United Nations in this field, human rights are a widely discussed 
issue throughout the world. One can even say that, despite the bottlenecks to 
implementation which undoubtedly exist, the United Nations is for many a 
‘court of last resort’. Therefore, though we dare not be satisfied with the 
progress achieved up to now, we should recognize it and concentrate our efforts 
on moving beyond the difficult tasks which lie ahead, all the while being sensi- 
tive to what is possible and feasible at each given moment. 


II. Presentation by Professor Orlando Fals Borda (Colombia), CCIA commis- 
sioner (Summary ) 

Professor Fals Borda, speaking from the standpoint of the underdeveloped 
part of the world, based his remarks on two affirmations: 
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1. Human rights tend to be recognized mainly by and for the powerful and the 
rich. The poor and oppressed are largely unprotected by and ignorant of 
them. 

2. The ideology inherent in this body of thinking and economic constraints have 
made the implementation for authentic, basic human rights practically im- 
possible. 


The ideological components of human rights. As presently conceived, and 
expressed through institutions like the United Nations, the World Council of 
Churches and others, the concept of human rights is burdened by ideological 
presuppositions which serve to further the myth but make implementation 
impossible. That ideology is a product of the Western liberal tradition which 
contains basic contradictions. Unless this ideological basis is changed, the idea of 
human rights is bound to remain utopian. 

The basis of the human rights thinking promulgated in this century is to be 
found mostly in the Anglo-Saxon tradition. ‘Primitive’ societies seldom enun- 
ciated these rights in such a formal way, but that does not mean they were not 
concerned about the rights of human beings. 

This occurred first in the writings of such early Spanish philosophers as 
Alfonso the Wise, who spoke of the rights of peoples (derecho de gentes). Here 
emphasis was laid not on individual but on collective rights, and from it was this 
stream of thought which inspired people like Francisco de Victoria, the 16th- 
century ‘father’ of international law, and the humanitarian philosophers and 
political scientists who were his contemporaries. But with this ‘pre-modern’ 
thought together with capitalism, liberalism and the Englightenment, greater 
emphasis was laid on individual rights. Calvinism, which sought to improve 
society through perfecting the individuals who comprised it, promoting personal 
commitment, entrepreneurship and witness, had a major influence on the forma- 
tion of ‘modern’ economic and political institutions of which human rights are a 
part. This thinking, developed in Europe and North America, was later exported 
to the Third World and adopted by the local élites, most of whom were educated 
abroad and were eager to apply what they had learned there. They contributed 
to the further destruction of local cultures, and opened a broad gap between 
themselves and the masses of the people of those countries who held on to 
vestiges of ancient traditions. “Dual societies’ developed where nations were 
divided into a ‘modern’ sector and a poor, exploited (‘primitive’) one which bore 
the burden of partial modernization. 

Human rights have come to reflect almost exclusively the interests of the 
local dominating élites and their foreign allies who agree that development for 
Third-World societies should follow Western models and reproduce their socio- 
political and economic institutions. These are, of course, the people who sit as 
delegates in the United Nations, and who have consented to the Western formu- 
lations of human rights which now exist as ‘standards’. No channel has ever 
existed for opposing views representing traditional cultures and the needs of the 
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exploited poor to gain international or even national expression. One may well 
ask whether the concepts of such leaders of this latter group as Tupac Amaru, 
the 18th-century leader of the renowned Inca rebellion, Patrice Lumumba, Ho 
Chi Minh, Mao Tse Tung, ‘Che’ Guevara and Eduardo Mondlane are com- 
prehended in contemporary human rights thinking. 

This pattern is common in dependent, dominated Third-World societies. The 
concept of nation-building, for example, is another Western, liberal concept 
which ignores local traditions and values and encourages imitation of models 
developed by the highly developed nations in the North. This tends further to 
divide the majority from the élite and promote conflict and destruction. 
Modernization, similarly, implies imitation of exogenous forms of technological 
and social development. From the point of view of the latter nations, the ad- 
vantage is the homogenization of cultural, social and economic patterns, making 
easier their access to Third-World markets, for example. But for the former, local 
creativity and cultural expression are dismissed. Their concepts of security, 
defence of vested interests, ect, are at variance with those of the dominant 
foreign culture, but their expression has been blocked. Their exponents are 
labeled ‘subversives’ and they are repressed in the name of Western, liberal 
ideologies. 

The economic constraints on human rights. Human rights are basically the 
product of a Western, capitalistic, monopolistic economic system which tends to 
exploit and control the human and material resources of the Third World. This 
economic system finds its justification in the ideology described above, and its 
expression in such principles as those to be found in the UN documents on 
human rights. Again, the result is that human rights for the rich nations predomi- 
nate, facilitating their hegemony over the poor ones. Neocolonialist structures 
are strengthened, and the possibility of the expression of the fundamental will of 
the dominated peoples is weakened. This gives rise to most blatant violations, as 
in Brazil, where systematic torture is applied to those who might seek to 
challenge the structures which maintain them in bondage and exclude them from 
effective participation in their own society, and where the Amazonian Indians 
suffer from the genocidal acts of the promoters of ‘progress’. If these structures 
were right or just (even in terms of existing constitutional principles) perhaps 
such repression could be understood. But it is generally agreed that these struc- 
tures are not just. A clear contradiction thus arises between liberal aims as 
proclaimed in charters, and economic realities. This is the content of the con- 
temporary crisis in Western ideology and institutions. 

The rights of people. How, then, are the obstacles to the implementation of 
the full rights of men to be removed? A first step is to look critically at the 
history of the principles now known as human rights, and to recover some 
ancient traditions which have been lost along the way, such as the rights of 
peoples as over against individual rights. A necessary element in this process will 
be to accept new human rights, such as the right to rebel for justice, and the 
right to cultural self-determination. The first is the right of exploited peoples to 
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raise the standards which maintain them in bondage. This involves a new under- 
standing of the creative dimension of subversion, locating it in the context of 
justice. History shows us that, at least since Jesus Christ came to earth, subver- 
sion has been necessary to change societies into more human forms. The 
oppressed as a group must have the right to break or modify the relations of 
dependence which presently exist between the poor and rich nations, and 
between them and oppressive national élites even in order to acquire individual 
rights. 

The right to cultural self-determination of Indian and other racial or cultural 
minorities must also be respected if they are to contribute fully to the reforma- 
tion of the whole of society in which they live. Currently these people are 
considered ‘primitive’, ‘infantile’ or ‘ignorant’. But this too is an import from the 
Western world which must be overcome if the really authentic rights of the 
human beings in these societies are to be respected and protected, and if the 
frame of reference of human rights is to be broadened beyond its present, all too 
limited scope. 


fil. Discussion 

The rights of women. Mr Schreiber, in listing the major achievements of the 
UN in the field of human rights, neglected to mention the Convention on the 
Status of Women. The UN has made major progress here, but again only the 
surface has been scratched. If we talk, as Professor Fals Borda does, of the rights 
of peoples, we must recall that this includes those of women. Unfortunately, 
Latin American representatives to the UN leave them out all too frequently 
when speaking of the needs of the masses. (Driberg — UK, and Henderson — 
USA) 

The right to rebel for justice. This concept is certainly important, but contro- 
versial. It implies breaking the law. Is this not a fundamental contradiction? 
(Patijn — Netherlands) It is always easier, too, to speak about this right in the 
context of another’s society than one’s own, although it is less difficult when we 
disagree with the dominant order in our own country. But what happens when 
one agrees with the existing system? How does one deal with the question of 
‘revisionism’? (Dahlén — Sweden) 

True, the right to rebel for justice does imply the right to break the law, but 
only when that law is not just. Still, one must be cautious not to give facile 
answers to difficult questions. For that reason, it must be said that this ‘new 
right’ is inseparable from the other of cultural self-determination. The two 
together provide a measure of the justice or injustice of the dominant legal 
system. To be precise, we should recall that the rights of peoples is a Spanish 
concept, a part of Western tradition, which may come into conflict with the idea 
of cultural self-determination. The two must therefore go together to ensure that 
it is the authentic popular will and not some other which is being promoted and 
defended. This may help us to avoid situations like, for example, when Indians 
were given their individual rights, but in the process had their collective rights 
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violated when they were stripped of their land. 

For a new order to emerge with minimum violence, interference by foreign 
forces must be prevented at all levels: political, economic, cultural and military. 
In this context nationalism makes sense. The nation is conceived of not exclu- 
sively as a political system, but as a human, cultural entity as well. foreign 
intervention in Latin America has contributed to the destruction of and 
hindered the rediscoveryof the rich cultural traditions and diversity which exist 
there. The creation of a new society based on authentic human values and 
rooted in these traditions will be accelerated if these nations are left free to this 
task. (Fals Borda) 

From Africa, one can but agree with these comments. The new Constitution 
of Ghana is a mere repetition of Western rhetoric and practically ignores 
indigenous traditions. This is partly due to a long history of foreign economic 
domination, although this has not yet taken the drastic forms in Africa that 
Professor Fals Borda sees in his own Latin American context. But neo- 
colonialism in Africa is a reality. It is exercised to varying degrees by Russia, 
China, the United States and Europe. All seek to exploit the African nations and 
implant their own ideologies. What is the best ideology for Africa? These desire 
of the people is to protect their own culture and traditions, and that desire is 
shared even by many of the national élites, even though many have been cor- 
rupted. The emerging young élites challenge their elders at this point, while at 
the same time questioning the retrograde elements of traditional society as they 
search for new social structures for their nations. A problem common to both 
élites, old and young, is that they are frequently out of contact with the masses, 
jealous of their privileged positions which they fear would be threatened by 
greater popular participation in the society. 

The idea of rights of peoples, group rights, is especially germane to African 
society with its communal traditions. Sometimes with good intensions, tribal 
structures have been broken down in favour of national integration. But this has 
not always been positive, especially at the level of the right to cultural self- 
determination which is seriously threatened in Africa today. 

For the African context as well, one must avoid simplistic application of 
universal principles. Many African societies suffer, for example, from the domi- 
nant role of women. It is for each culture to determine which rights will be given 
priority in their own context. (Adu — Ghana) 

Suggestions for further investigation. Professor Fals Borda risks giving a 
simplistic view of Western traditions, one of which is exactly the right to rebel 
and another respect for minority groups in a pluralistic society. The points 
made, however, demonstrate that further study is necessary in the CCIA on at 
least these points: 

— Minority group rights are often subordinated to Western inspired ideas of 
nation-building and integration which have sometimes been accepted by 

— Third World Nations with disastrous results. Examples in recent history would 
be Nigeria, Pakistan and Sudan. CCIA should give attention to the rights of 
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minority groups in these kinds of national settings. 

— The critique made of Western capitalism and of ‘modernizing’ tendencies in 
the Third World make us aware of the sorts of adjustment difficulties present 
in moving from traditional to modern society. Some of these problems have 
been faced in the West already, and should be studied for the benefit of the 
Third World. 

— The right to rebel raises the question of when it is acceptable to use violence 
to overthrow a tyrannical régime. More theological reflection is necessary on 
this. 

— Something which has not been mentioned so far is religious freedom. The 
CCIA should study situations of religious oppression and give support to 
oppressed Christian groups in societies which explicitly deny the Christian 
faith. 

— When can human rights best be dealt with universally, and when on a regional 
basis? The example of the ILO should be studied for guidance here. It shows 
that at times more progress can be made regionally — as in Latin America and 
Europe — where a greater degree of cultural, theological and political homo- 
geneity exists to simplify matters. (Goodwin — UK) 


IV. Human Rights from Different National and Cultural Perspectives (Panel) 


1. Professor Takeda Cho (Japan) 
Rethinking the ideas or concepts of human rights 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights (1948) was the synthetic product 
of a human search for the proclamation and realization of human rights through 
history, namely of: 

a) individual human rights proclaimed since the Enlightenment or French 

Revolution; and 
b) economic, political and social rights. 

Yet these human rights are not realized in much of the world at a time when, 
with the progress of science and technology (e.g. atomic energy, computor and 
space technology), human civilization is turning an important corner. We are 
moving into what might be called the technocratic or ‘giant’ society which is 
directed and controlled by a small intellectual élite of scientists and bureaucrats. 
While this great adventure of moving into a unknown future represents a great 
opportunity, it is also a time of real crisis for human rights and the preservation 
of human values. We are therefore in need of serious rethinking not only of the 
concept of human rights, but of how to protect individual and collective politi- 
cal, economic and social human rights and values. 

The realization of human rights requires the creation of minimal social condi- 
tions, and of a consciousness of how one can obtain or recapture one’s human 
rights. Ethnic, racial and religious groups must develop their own indigenous 
value systems, deeply rooted in their own cultural soil, in order to protest 
against and transform traditional, static realities. Calvinism provided the major 
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impetus for the modern transformation of Western societies. Today a new 

indigenous ethos must be developed to promote radical change in social struc- 

tures while protecting cultural values from extinction. 
Urgent human rights issues. In order not to become lost in a world of mere 
ideas, we should attend to concrete problems. Some pressing ones are: 

— Post-war programmes for protection of the hum: n rights of those who have 
been involved in the Viet-Nam war. 

— Care for Pakistani refugees. 

— Study of the rapid economic development of powerful nations like Japan 
should determine their impact on neighbouring countries, international trade, 
world economic structures and international development. (A case study of 
Japan could be interesting to show how within the process of rapid change 
human rights can be protected.) 

— International co-operation with China, which requires more intimate 
knowledge of that people and the social changes taking place there. 

— Protection of the human rights of the Taiwanese people, paying special 
attention to how tehy participate in the world community in the future. 


2. Professor C. L. Patijn (Netherlands) 

We are not in need of further progress at this moment at the level of setting 
standards for human rights. What is now required is implementation. One way 
toward this is to create adequate regional structures for the implementation of 
human rights. There were stimilar problems and cultural basis exist one might 
find improved opportunities for implementation. An urgent necessity is the 
ratification of the Covenants of 1966. We should move our discussions from the 
level of theory and utopias to that of legal realities and the practicalities of how 
to obtain these ratifications. We should set 1973 as our goal to accomplish this. 

The responsibility for implementation of human rights rests with the 
individual nations. Two things could be done to encourage them to act more 
positively: 

a) The ILO system could be studied as an example of how to establish a con- 
tinuing dialogue with governments on the implementation of the provisions 
of the Covenants. This would bring the matter into open debate. Recom- 
mendations along these lines could be sent to the churches for discussion with 
their governments. 

b) Tens of thousands of complaints are now sitting in UN files without action. 
How can they be got out and dealt with? One way would be to establish a 
UN High Commissioner for Human Rights. Again, this is an old idea, but 
should be picked up. This would not be a man with implementation power, 
but one who could use his files to address governments and make reports, a 
sort of ‘world ombudsman’. Again,1973 should be set as a goal for achieving 
this. 
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3. Karoly Toth (Hungary) 

Seen from the point of view of Christians in socialist countries, three things 
seem clear: 

a) To remain at the level of elaborating abstract theory on human rights is to 
avoid the issue and to avoid dealing with the real problems. Human rights 
must be put into the broader perspective of the collective social life of 
peoples and dealt with concretely. In so doing, we must realize that the 
liberal concepts of human rights have failed. 

b) We must know what human rights imply within established societies, paying 
particular attention to the dangers of institutionalized violence. 

c) We must know what human rights mean in revolutionary situations whére the 
danger is revolutionary violence, the instrument used by a minority seeking to 
improve the lot of the society at large, which must be kept at a minimum. 

Following the French motto: 

a) Liberty: The French Revolution was a major step towards protecting human 
rights, especially those of individuals. 

b) Equality: The Socialist Revolution made further strides into the realization of 
social rights. 

c) Fraternity: This is still lacking and is the area in which Christians and their 
churches have essential roles to play. 


4. Professor Aadel Tschudi (Norway) 

Human rights are in need of redefinition and reconceptualization which go 
beyond the conventional understandings. This does not imply that simultaneous 
work for implementation of the present provisions is ab sr ah The two go 
hand in hand and reinforce one another. 

Those who were raised on the Western individualistic tradition should realize 
that the situation of the world has changed and this system had led us to an 
impasse. These concepts must be revised. They have lost their appeal for young 
people today, and this disillusionment is contagious. This makes it increasingly 
difficult to muster enthusiasm for the implementation of existing standards. 
Youth, frustrated by the non-realization of most of these ideals, are tempted to 
throw ‘human rights’ out along with the other outmoded structures they are 
eager to change. 

In the poor countries, the masses of the people live at the very margins of 
existence, in hunger, misery and oppression, and are simply not interested in 
merely intellectual formulations of human rights. 

How is this impasse in the Western, wealthy societies to be dealth with? How 
are the masses of the poor societies to be mobilized for change? A first step is to 
reject the inherent ideology of the present concepts of human rights, and to 
replace it with a positive, openly-stated, combative one capable of reawakening 
the interest of the young and serving the poor through changing situations of 
flagrant injustice. 

There are four basic rights to which attention must be given, even if they are 
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not clearly stated in present documents: 

a) The right to enlightenment which precedes the stage where people are able to 
articulate their needs and whose aim and means is the mobilization of the 
masses. 

b) The right to gainful employment must be expanded beyond the present 
understanding; human beings have the right to minimum subsistence in terms 
of food. 

c) The right to a minimum standard of housing at prices ordinary people can 
pay in both rich and poor countries; 

d) The right to take a decisive part in planning for the future. 


V. Discussion: Western Liberalism and Human Rights 

Discussions about the tension between individual and group rights are nothing 
new, and especially not in the Western liberal tradition. Similar things as those 
mentioned here were being debated 23 years ago when the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights was adopted by the United Nations. To be honest, it must be 
said that there is far greater consensus today than ever before on the need to 
protect the social, economic and political rights of collectives, and that is a 
product of the Western liberal tradition being called into question here. To name 
just a few of its accomplishments: 

religious freedom 

labour union legislation 

protection of the press and of journalists 

rights to medical care 

academic freedom and the university system 

the political party system 

rights of members of parliament 

rights of ethnic groups 

professional union legislation 

poor laws 

social welfare legislation 

rights of prisoners 

rights of those in mental hospitals 

rights of the aged 

unemployment protection 

This list could be expanded much further. This issue is no longer the differ- 
ence between individual and group rights; that issue is dead and gone, for both 
have been present in the history of this tradition. The question now is rather, 
what new contributions can the churches make today? (Schomer — USA) 

At the semantic level, perhaps one could say that this evolutionary interpreta- 
tion has elements of truth in it. But not more than that. The reality is that many 
of the same problems present 23 years ago have become even more acute despite 
the legislation listed by the previous speaker, and other new problems have 
emerged. 
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But behind these semantics lie basic problems. Take the word ‘justice’, for 
example. When it is uttered by a Latin American peasant or Indian, its context is 
not the same as when the same word is spoken by a comfortably situated 
European. Earlier in the discussion it was said that rebellion for justice was a 
product of the Western liberal tradition. One cannot deny that Western societies 
have experienced rebellion. But to say that the idea was born there is incorrect. 
Tupac Amaru, the Inca leader of the rebellion against the Spanish, was no 
Westerner. It was also said that pluralism is a Western concept. But the Inca 
social structure was pluralistic long before the white man came to the South 
American continent. 

Perhaps to avoid these semantic problems, it would be better to use the term 
‘revolutionary violence’ than ‘rebellion for justice’, following Mr Toth’s sugges- 
tion. This terminology is clearer, and less open to being co-opted or misinter- 
preted. (Fals Borda) 

To oppose the previous speaker on this point would be overoptimistic for 
those of us who live in Western societies. English society is violent now. Mr 
Schreiber noted that some 1,500 complaints of human rights violations are 
received each month by the UN. Any British Member of Parliament receives 
more than that. (Driberg —UK) 

Perhaps we are running the risk of trying to hang too many coats on a nail 
driven in the wall 23 years ago. The discussion is important, and the critique of 
the underlying ideology of present day human rights thinking is largely correct. 
But it seems that if we are to accomplish anything, we should concentrate on the 
implementation of those parts of the present legislation which could serve 
justice. But at the same time we need to begin to educate for disobedience. 
People must be taught to rebel against injustice; this does not just happen. 
Perhaps what we need, quite apart from the question of human rights, stricto 
senso, is a Magna Carta of Disobedience. (Hilke — Federal Republic of Germany) 

The problem, if one maintains the metaphor of the nail, is likely to be not 
that one is trying to hang too many coats on it, and therefore overburden it, but 
that the nail was originally driven into a ‘wall’ that had no substance to it at all. 
It is hanging there in thin air. Therefore, the work of defining certain basic terms 
of reference, i.e., giving substance to the wall, is valid and important. (Niilus — 
Argentina) 

To get back to the relationship between the present thinking on human rights 
and the tradition of Western liberalism, it is equally correct to say that the whole 
liberal dream is false for much of today’s world. Therefore groups who today 
seek the power to be able to obtain their rights constitute a.serious, unwelcome 
challenge to the West. It has wanted to give human rights, but it is now clear that 
this has not worked. The powerless must organize, determine their rights and 
take them. 

It is probably the case that the WCC has been caught up in the Western liberal 
dream and has wished to give. Now it must unequivocably stand on the side of 
the powerless, not to defend the old liberal idea, but to defend the right of the 
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powerless to get power on their own terms. (Bilheimer — USA) 

Looking back over the discussion, it seems that we have found two historical 
roots of the contemporary concept of human rights, both of which come out of 
the Anglo-Saxon tradition: one is the liberal concept of individual freedom, that 
to free the individual is to free the whole and to create a situation of social 
harmony. This has proven to be unworkable and false; and the other the Calvi- 
nist suspicion of unchallengeable centres of power. 

We seem to have reached the conclusion that it is just as right to say that 
liberalism is dead as it is to say that no single party or social group can determine 
and protect the rights of all groups in society. For this reason it is important to 
underline two other concepts which have come out of the discussion: 


The first could perhaps be called the limited pluralistic society. According to 
this idea it is essential that the many interest groups in society have means to 
express their will. It emphasizes less the idea of national or international 
integration than that of multivarious contributions to the whole society from 
its various sectors. Yet this in no way implies that the idea of the whole 
should be lost, and it sees the necessity of putting limits on the prosperity of 
some for the plural good. 

The second, complementary point is the importance of providing channels for 
the transforming power of different culture and value systems which exist in 
societies (which may often be at variance with traditional Western concepts) 
to express themselves in such a way as to define more clearly and defend the 
human rights of a given society. (West — USA) 


Summary 
The panel chairman, Mr Adu, saw three major currents in the discussion 

provoked by the panel presentations: 

a) Strategies must be worked out to ensure the ratification of those instruments 
for the protection of human rights which have already been adopted, and to 
provide for the implementation of what up to now has remained unrealized. 

b) Stress must be put on the need for changes in the basic, structures of con- 
temporary societies as a precondition for truly effective implementation of 
human rights. 

c) Finally, further theological reflection is required on the whole area covered 
by the discussion. 


VI. Human Rights from a Theological Perspective*, Canon David Jenkins (UK), 
Director of Humanum Studies, WCC. 


* Notes prepared for CCIA Executive Committee, July 1971. 
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The first question is to ask why we should bring theology into a series of 
sessions of human rights. I believe that there are three broad reasons why any 
body which is related to the Christian churches should do this. 

First of all we have to be concerned with the education of our constituency 
and our responsibility to that constituency (viz. our churches). There is need to 
show that the concerns we have for human rights and the methods we use in 
promoting these concerns are legitimately Christian concerns and methods. (This 
does not necessarily mean that they are distinctively Christian or confined to 
Christian but only, and most importantly, that they are consistent with and 
required by Christian commitment.) We need to arouse Christian commitment 
and action and we therefore have to show that being a Christian, individually 
and corporately, requires and encourages this commitment and action. 

Further, this is not simply a propaganda or rationalization exercise. For if we 
are to show that our concerns are consistent with, or still better demanded by, 
Christian faith and Christian commitment we have to examine our own notions 
for these concerns and methods of pursuing these concerns and we may find that 
‘human rights’ or some part of our way of working in this field has become too 
autonomous and taken for granted. Because a concern is popular or has long 
enjoyed much moral prestige it does not thereby follow that it is Christian. We 
have always to be careful of what may be called ‘the Band-Wagon Syndrome’. 
This is the tendency of organizations seeking to gain a hearing in the world, or 
worried about their standing in the world, to ‘jump on the band-wagon’ of a 
cause that is widely espoused in order to gain kudos or publicity or to appear in 
a favourable (i.e. fashionable) light. It is not clear that Jesus Christ was a great 
supporter or creator of band-wagons. 


This leads us to the second reason for attempting to introduce theology into 
our discussion. It should assist us to perceive what is to be promoted or initiated 
in the field with which we are concerned. We need to be as clear as we can be 
about priorities in use of resources and promoting of actions, and we need all the 
guidance we can get about what are likely to be creative choices in the field. If 
we believe that Jesus is an important and, in some sense, decisive clue to the 
nature of ultimate reality and to the decisive powers at work in the world (i.e. 
tot God and His love) then this should be of assistance to us in deciding where to 
risk our actions and our hopes. 

Again, this is not to suggest that Christians will necessarily find different 
things to be concerned with, for God’s love in action is not confined to Christian 
initiatives or institutions. But it is to suggest that we should look for points 
where Christians should concentrate their concern and commitment along with 
any others who can be found in the same area. I believe that one particular area 
with regard to human rights will be to concentrate with particular intensity and 
sensitivity on the oppression of the poor, for the poor appear to be a class of 
particular significance in the prophetic descernments of the Old Testament and 
in the activity of Jesus in the New. If we consider their rights and lack of them, 
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then, we are particularly likely to be perceiving something of the will and 
activity of God for humanity. 

Thirdly, we need to introduce theology into our discussions so that we may 
be refreshed and renewed in the possibilities offered through the Christian 
Gospel for independent judgment, hope and resources. If Jesus confronts us with 
distinctive Good News about the way God is for man and his fulfilment then 
theology should enable us to perceive perspectives, possibilities and resources for 
our work in all human fields, including that of human rights. 

For example, since we believe that God is and that He is as He presents 
Himself in Jesus we know that He is actively for man and that therefore it is not 
utopian, still less idealistic, to insist on entertaining and maintaining ‘impossible 
hopes’ for man’s freedom. Cynicism with regard to progress in human rights is 
not a possible Christian option. But how to avoid this cynicism and pursue this 
progress in actuality? We have to weave our theological insights and our faith 
commitments into our social and political actions. 


I fear that I am only outlining a programme rather than carrying it out but 
against the background of this outline programme I would like to list, in a very 
sketchy form, a few theological considerations which seem to me to be relevant 
to working out effective next steps in a human rights programme. 


Firstly, I doubt if there anything in the Bible about ‘human rights’ as such. 
(There is much in the Bible which is the basis for an understanding of human 
rights but it does not seem to me that our (Western) concept of ‘human rights’ 
has a biblical ‘feel’ as such.) There is however a great deal in the Bible about 
human possibilities on the one hand and about the divine attacks on obstacles to 
these possibilities on the other. 

Man is to be open to all the possibilities implied in being in the image of God 
(viz. infinite possibilities) and there is a constant wrestling to move towards the 
understanding that ‘man’ means a// men.and each man, woman and child. God is 
to be seen as He who is constantly disturbing the status quo (including priestly 
or religious ‘systematizations’ about Himself, His worship and His requirements) 
in order to set men free from sinful limitations in themselves or in those who 
rule over them so that they move onwards into the fulfilling purposes which He 
has for man. 

We have also to reckon with the fact that the supreme embodiment of God’s 
attacks on those things which impede the wholeness (salvation) of man is Jesus. 
This puts a concept such as ‘human rights’ in a very particular light. It does not 
look as if God uses his powers to set men free in the same way as men tend to 
use theirs. Just what are we to make of the fact that the supreme embodiment of 
God’s power was the powerless Jesus? This is one of the greatest problems and 
challenges which Christians have to face. I can do more than draw attention to it 
here, as a reminder that we cannot take any approach which has so far been 
worked out to human rights for granted or suppose that we have yet arrived at a 
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satisfactory understanding of what is involved in pressing for human rights. 

However, I would tentatively suggest that theological reflection of the type I 
am indicating would at least tend to remind us that all human rights are strictly 
secondary, derivative and relative. That is to say that ‘human rights’ must not be 
thought of as ‘things’ which people possess or should possess and still less must 
they be absolutized in any way. Human rights are of importance only in relation 
to the possibilities of exercising human capacities and becoming more human. 

There is a second large block of considerations to which I should like to draw 
your attention. They arise for me out of my experience in conducting the 
Humanum studies and out of my reflections of theology in the light of these 
experiences. As I have tried to pick up vital points, questions and hints con- 
cerning our understanding of man and the human situation today by drawing on 
many of the concerns in which the World Council of Churches is involved 
throughout the world I have come to see that Christian theology is faced, among 
many other challenges, with at least the following three questions: 

1) How shall we understand and express the centrality of Jesus to all human 
concerns now that it is finally clear that the “Mediteranean matrix’ out of which 
Christianity arose is not the centre of the civilized world or the source of 
culture, truth, authority, etc.? 

2) How are we to understand the value and destiny of the human person so 
that we neither lose what we have so far learnt through historical Christianity 
nor are shut up in too Western a personalism? 

3) How do we take account of the ubiquity of the political in all human 
concerns? 

Obviously these three questions require a considerable commentary for their 
proper exposition but I just mention them now because I think they raise ques- 
tions also for our approach to human rights. 

These questions are not precisely corresponding to my first three but are 
inter-connected with them: 

1) How do we see to it that our approach to human rights is not too Western 
and individual? The ‘tradition’ arises out of a very Western discussion from the 
seventeenth century onward. There is nothing ‘wrong’ with this, it is just a 
historical fact. But if past history becomes a strait-jacket or a prejudice then we 
are clearly failing — failing man in his ecumenical fullness as he is called into the 
fullness of God. 

2) How do we work to ensure that full account is taken of the political and 
social dimensions of human rights? And see also that taking the political and 
social dimensions seriously demands both realistic relationships with present 
political systems and actual societies and also a vision which is aware that man’s 
only finally fulfilling ‘polis’ is the City of God and the saving society is the 
society of the love of God shared in the Body of Christ? 

3) How, therefore, do we put our pursuit of and programme for human rights 
in the perspective and judgment of ‘eschatological enlargement’? That is to say 
how do we make our concern for human righis part of our concern to be moving 
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towards ‘the new man in Jesus Christ’? It is the good pleasure of God that all 
things come to their summation and climax in Jesus Christ. Therefore no present 
‘Christian’ or ‘Western’ or ‘United Nations’ or any other consensus, if there be 
such, on human rights is sufficient, even if applied and practised, for what we are 
after and what will fulfil men. ‘Eschatological enlargement’ means taking a 
dynamic approach to all human questions and being concerned always to break 
through to enlarging concepts and enlarging possibilities. We are not concerned 
with human rights but with expansion of men and women towards freedom. 
Human rights must be seen in this dynamic, human and eschatological context. 

A parenthesis may perhaps be inserted here picking up the earlier reference to 
the ‘powelessness’ and suffering of Jesus. It may be that a Christian contribution 
to the search for proper expressions of human rights should be a concern for 
setting men free to the point where they can of their own accord give up some 
of their rights and opportunities for the larger good of men. That is to say there 
should be a concern to bring men in particular societies to the point where they 
can make sacrifices for humanity. A so-called ‘sacrifice’ which is not made freely 
is simply deprivation and exploitation but we need to be realistically aware that 
human fulfilment is not possible without sacrifice. Is it a human right to be set 
free from exploitation and oppression to the point where such sacrifices can be 
freely made? ( 


However that may be I would conclude these loose remarks and suggestions 
by summarizing my reflections on human rights in a theological perspective as 
suggesting that human rights are to do with: 

i) the removal of obstacles to the free exercise of human possibilities; 

ii) to enable men to exercise their human responsibilities to, for and with 
their fellows so that 

iii) there may be an ever-enlarging exploration of the possibilities of life in 
human societies. 

Hence human rights will never be static, they will never be an end in them- 
selves and they will not be the same in every situation. (For example under 
certain conditions men need to be free from religion, under other conditions 
they need freedom for religion. There is no such fixed entity as ‘religious 
liberty’. Or again, under certain conditions men need to be set free from state 
interference but under other conditions men need to be free to mobilize the 
power of the state of fight again dehumanizing things. And so on.) 

Thus we need continual theological reflection on our programmes and prac- 
tices with regard to human rights. I would suggest that a central purpose of this 
theological reflection would be to disturb us and to encourage us to disturb 
much that is taken for granted. For theology is to do with God and God as seen 
in the Bible and as seen in Jesus Christ is surely the God who constantly disturbs 
patterns, policies and powers so that men may be free to seek their fulfilment in 
one another in Him and in Him in one another. 
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VII. Discussion 

Though it is correct that the Bible does not speak about ‘human rights’ as 
such, it does talk about man, and from there can be derived clear theological 
foundations for human rights. God created human beings according to His own 
image, thereby providing for the unity of the human race and eliminating and 
possible theological justification for discrimination. 

Education of these matters is of prime importance for the churches, and this 
should be an education which emphasizes respect for one’s neighbour. 
(Bouevsky — USSR) 


What has been presented by Canon Jenkins is very important for our con- 
siderations in CCIA, for we are not just a group of representatives of different 
countries and churches come together to elaborate a political programme. We are 
Christians. We must, therefore, be clear about what we mean when we say that 
our aim is to be human. This has particular relevance for a time in which the 
Welfare State has led us into a period of ppermissiveness and irresponsibility, and 
ultimately to a less Christian society. 

In terms of inter-group relations, we must know what sanctions the Bible 
provides. One finds bases there for interpersonal relationships, but none to 
justify the identification of the Deity with one or another social group. 

A third question is that of recovery of the content of the term sacrifice as it 
has been used in the Christian tradition and which has particular relevance to our. 
discussions here. 

Finally, the point made about the importance of education in the churches 
should be underlined. Perhaps a central focus for that education should be a 
demonstration of the limits of Western personalism. (Goodwin) 


It has been said that the liberal dream is false, and that is certainly correct. It 
is also right to say that the pretentions of the exploiters are wrong. At the same 
time, one must say that the revolutionary dream is also false. These affirmations 
must be borne in mind when we discuss human rights in a theological perspec- 
tive, for there are basic theological, Christian obligations which are today being 
thwarted. The idea of rights relates to that of values, and for the Christian basic 
values are justice, freedom and human dignity. This is not to be confused with 
the socialist idea that the trouble with man lies in his historical situation or 
environment. For the Christian this is heresy, for Christianity affirms that in 
man himself are elements of good and evil. This is the question of man’s nature, 
not just of his situation . As Christians, then, we are obliged to be concerned 
about situations of racial and economic injustice, and to combat them we must 
create in man the will to create and use possibilities (Romans 7). (Rogers) 


The more recent interventions in the discussion bring out clearly that there is 
a deep conflict of opinion within the group when it comes to concepts of 
society. One group is hesitant to change anything basic and criticizes the posi- 
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tion represented by the other as being irresponsible. The latter group, which sees 
revolutionary change as necessary, would argue with the idea that the word 
‘dream’ does not apply to them in the same way as it does when one speaks of 
the liberal ‘dream’, Revolutionaries do not ‘dream’ of a utopia which suddenly 
emerges as a result of a revolutionary exercise. They are aware of realities and 
willing to face up to them in the long run. (Driberg) 


One should not fear this sort of conflict, but welcome it. One:of the tasks of 
the CCIA, and of Christians in general, is to call a bluff when it is a bluff in the 
field of human rights. Much present talk about human rights tries to cover over 
differences, to harmonize conflict, and this can do nothing but further postpone 
the working out of real solutions to real problems. 

One comment made earlier about the idea of sacrifice could be picked up in 
this context, and is a theological motive for a clear attack on materialism, i.e. on 
those who have things and are willing to do anything to keep them, not on those 
who have nothing and must struggle for the things necessary to live a life which 
could be judged as minimally human according to any standard. 

It is clear that priorities have to be established in the CCIA in these areas. For 
example, what parts of the UN work shall we become involved in? We must 
work in those areas where we have some degree of faith remaining, while 
recognizing that no human institution gives much ground for faith. We must 
look for particular issues where emphasis can be put and provoke other issues 
which would not otherwise emerge. (Jenkins) 
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COMMISSION OF THE CHURCHES ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS* 
(Excerpts) 


Human rights 

Two basic documents on human rights were presented by the CCIA and 
adopted by the WCC Central Committee meeting in Addis Ababa: “Memoran- 
dum and Recommendations on Human Rights’ and ‘Human and Unity in 
Africa’. They generally serve to clarify present CCIA priorities. There it is stated 
that the CCIA should work with the churches in their efforts ‘to promote effec- 
tive judicial machineries at international and regional levels to remedy such 
deficiencies as may exist in national legal systems to assure the effective protec- 
tion of human rights, including the full protection of human rights in all kinds of 
armed conflicts, or to ensure, particularly in time of political, racial or religious 
stress, complete judicial objectivity and independence’. A part of this task was 
made more explicit during the later meeting of the WCC Executive Committee in 
Sofia, where the CCIA was asked to promote together with the churches the 
ratification of the 1966 UN Convenants on Human Rights which so far are not 
in legal force. 

But beyond this work directly related to international law and machinery for 
the implementation of human rights, CCIA gives emphasis to two other aspects: 


Critical reappraisal of human rights thinking 

The 26th session of the CCIA Executive Committee spent considerable time 
discussing human rights thinking from many of the widely varied national, 
cultural and political contexts represented in the ecumenical movement. There it 
was sought to understand what is the current state of implementation of human 
rights and to determine whether or not there exist certain barriers to their 
implementation in the very interior of that body of thinking. This is an ongoing 
task, and the CCIA has issued several small publications on the issue. It does not 
mean that CCIA’s intent is to ‘rewrite’ or make additions to the basic human 
rights expounded in the standing international instruments, nor to elaborate a 
new ‘Christian Declaration of Human Rights’. The desire is rather to allow 
churches to understand more fully the real content of and problems faced by 
these principles as presently enunciated. Here close collaboration is necessary 
with organizations and individuals with special expertise in the field and with 
other sub-units of the WCC whose work is particularly germane in the area of 


* Report to the WCC Unit II Committee meeting in Utrecht, Netherlands, 8—11 August 
L972: 
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intercultural understanding within the WCC. Faith and Order and Humanum 
Studies contribute theological reflection on human rights and Dialogue with Men 
of Other Living Faiths and Ideologies clarify the broader transcultural and 
interreligious dimensions of human rights. 


Application of human rights principles to concrete situations 

It is clearly not the desire of the CCIA to remain only at the level of reflec- 
tion, for useful reflection must be closely connected with work on particular 
situations where human rights are actually or potentially violated in a systematic 
way. Though the CCIA is not primarily a study department, it seeks to serve the 
churches by preparing occasional background analyses of critical situations in 
the world which have international implications. Generally, these documents 
seek to provide an objective review of the historical development of specific 
crises and an analysis of the elements which most directly influence the particu- 
lar situation. Occasionally, such preliminary work will give rise to a public 
statement either by the CCIA or the WCC, but that is not the major purpose. 

When statements are made, they seek to supplement the educational content 
of studies which have been made and serve to bring certain more pressing aspects 
of the issue more forcefully to the attention of the churches. 

Whenever possible, the CCIA seeks to perform its task of education in close 
collaboration with those churches and groups who are directly involved in the 
situation in question. This means that it is not the CCIA’s function to prescribe 
solutions, nor to define the action any particular church — inside or outside the 
situation — ought to take. Those are clearly options to be taken by the churches 
concerned. The function of the CCIA is to try to bring to issues the clarity of 
international perspective which hopefully will guide churches as they determine 
what should be their own approach. 
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COMMISSION OF THE CHURCHES ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS* 
(Excerpts) 


I. CCIA endeavours in the field of human rights 


A. Cooperation with other Non-Governmental Organizations 

It is impossible to separate so neatly ‘areas’ of human rights concerns, thus 
CCIA cooperation with NGOs has frequently come in relation to very concrete 
situations of violation of human rights. In March 1971, on CCIA initiative, a 
‘United Appeal to the Brazillian Government’ was made by 16 major NGOs, 
protesting its alleged consistent use of torture against political prisoners and 
calling upon it ‘to withdraw its opposition to an impartial investigation of these 
allegations by a competent international commission’. The CCIA, together with 
the International Commission of Jurists and the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, made oral interventions to the UN Commission on Human Rights — 
supported by a document circulated by these three organizations and Pax 
Romana — asking that Commission ‘to place the specific case of human rights 
violations in Brazil on its agenda’. 

Since that time, CCIA has taken initiatives to inform the members of the 
special NGO Committee on Human Rights on a number of specific instances of 
human rights violations in the world. We continue to work actively with this 
Committee, contributing to its work, and with individual NGOs with specific 
interest in human rights. We have on two occasions met with this second group 
over the past 18 months to discuss ways and means of detecting at an early stage 
situations in which massive violation of human rights well occur, to act to avoid 
this, and to call the world’s attention to the imminent danger. An information 
exchange process has been set in motion. In this regard, CCIA was one of the 
promoters of an effort at coordination of many documentation centres con- 
cerned with human rights and allied problems. During the past 18 months, 
representatives of these centres have met together several times and are well on 
their way to providing coordinated information and documentation to which 
NGOs, churches and other groups could have rapid access. 

CCIA assisted with a SODEPAX< initiative which again brought some 25 
secular and religious NGOs together to consider how better to coordinate 
activities in the field of human rights. CCIA staff has attended several inter- 
national or regional meetings of NGOs in the human rights field, such as 


* Report to the WCC Central Committee meeting in Utrecht, Netherlands, 13—23 August 
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Amnesty International, and has contributed with formal presentations to their 
work. 

In one specific part of human rights religious liberty CCIA has acted as 
consultant in several meetings and for several months now has directed a study 
on the contemporary dimensions of this problem. Financial assistance has been 
provided by Faith and Order. Finally, and related to religious liberty concerns, 
CCIA has had numerous discussions with the director and staff of the Inter- 
national Institute of Human Right (René Cassin Foundation) together with 
whom a small consultation will soon be held on the contributions of the 
religions to human rights. 


B. The contributions of the CCIA commissioners 

During its 26th meeting, the Executive Committee of the CCIA, along with 
other commissioners and representatives of National Commissions, dedicated 
considerable time to the question of human rights. Nine commissioners prepared 
brief papers which viewed human rights from their own particular national or 
professional perspectives. These, together with presentations by Mr Marc 
Schreiber, Director of the Human Rights Division, Dr Orlando Fals Borda, CCIA 
commissioner and a panel composed of five commissioners*, served as the basis 
for lengthy discussions of the concept and reality of human rights. Canon David 
Jenkins presented a paper on human rights from a theological perspective, and Mr 
Maurice Strong, Secretary General of the UN Conference on the Human 
Environment, and Miss Barbara Ward (Lady Jackson) spoke on the special 
problems of environmental deterioration. Many of these papers and a summary 
of the discussions will be published in a pamphlet, and will be used as a basis for 
further discussion both in the Commission and, we hope, in the churches. 

The CCIA Executive Committee, in that same session, made a concrete 
recommendation, later adopted by the WCC Executive Committee, that member 
churches should urge their governments which have not already done so to ratify 
the 1966 UN Covenants on Human Rights which are not yet in force, as a major 
step toward international protection and implementation of human rights. 

Of course National Commissions are dealing with human rights issues as well, 
and the CCIA staff has visited some in this period for consultation on how better 
to cooperate and coordinate activities. 


C. Studies of concrete situations of violations of human rights 

While the CCIA is not basically a study-oriented sub-unit, in the course of 
performing its task of advising and informing the churches on international 
affairs, it seeks to provide background information on certain crucial areas. In 
this period papers have been prepared and widely circulated in Latin America, 
Pakistan/Ceylon, and the Sudan. Several internal working papers have been 
written on different aspects of the Indochina war as well. Occasionally, as in the 


* Mr Karoly Toth, Mr C. L. Patijn, Mrs K. Takeda Cho, Mr A. L. Adu, Mrs A. B. Tschudi. 
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case of Pakistan and Indochina, these studies have served as the basis for public 
statements; on other occasions, like the Sudan, they have contributed to our 
becoming more directly involved in a crisis situation. 

We regret that the fact of a small, and therefore not totally representative, staff 
makes it impossible to deal with the multitude of situations existing today where 
human rights are being systematically violated or where more information 
should be given to the churches on international developments. The greatest gap 
by far is Asia, and we regret that our present situation has forced us partly to . 
neglect that region and to serve less well than we would have linked its churches 
and others in the world who recognize the importance of Asia and wish to know 
it better. 


D. Concern for exorbitant terms of punishment for dissenters and minority 
groups 

On a number of occasions since your last meeting, the officers of the CCIA 
directly, or other operatives of the WCC on CCIA advice, have asked several 
governments to reconsider sentences to extreme terms of imprisonment or death 
for political dissenters or minority groups. Telegrams of this sort have gone for 
example, to Iran, Congo-Brazzaville, Brazil, Rhodesia, USSR, Spain, Guinea, and 
Viétnam. When reprieves were given, sentences significantly altered, or treatment 
of the people in question remarkably changed, as in the cases of Congo-Brazza- 
ville and Guinea, we also sent congratulatory telegrams. 


E. CCIA efforts to assist the member churches in the field of human rights 

The Central Committee recommended that the CCIA hold a consultation on 
human rights for the benefit of the churches. Consultation has gone on regularly 
with many of the churches with respect to human rights. No major consultation 
or large gathering of people for exchange of views has been held. There has not 
been time to prepare such a meeting adequately, and experience has shown in 
the meantime that to talk about human rights in a vacuum or in generalities is of 
relatively little value. To act in concrete ways on specific aspects of human rights 
contributes to a change in the direction of their implementation. We hope 
nevertheless that CCIA has stimulated reflection and concern for the defence of 
basic human rights in the churches and elsewhere, and identified certain concrete 
areas in which action consultations — probably at regional levels or on specific 
concerns — would be fruitful. Plans are now under way for some encounters of 
the latter nature. 

Further, you made a number of recommendations to the member churches 
for their action in the human rights domain. CCIA has sought to be of service to 
the churches, helping them to see areas where their work could be of greatest 
effect, through regular correspondence with church leaders, participation in 
some of their meetings as consultants, and through publications aimed to 
stimulate reflection in the churches on human rights. An example here is Human 
Rights = Human Survival: A Collage of Viewpoints for Discussion. Perhaps more 
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important still is the effort which has been made since the Addis Ababa meeting 
to present CCIA public statements and background information documents in a 
pedagogical form, seeking to demonstrate the relation which exists between 
defence or provision of individuals and groups’ human rights, and the inter- 
national political and economic power structures which tend to violate or block 
them. 
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HUMAN RIGHTS AND CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY 
Approved Guidelines for a Consultation 


PROGRAMME ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


In response to WCC Central Committee mandates, the CCIA is currently 
involved in an ecumenical programme on human rights, a part of which will be a 
small consultation on ‘Human Rights and Christian Responsibility’ to be held 
late in 1974. The officers of CCIA appointed a steering committee for the 
programme which held its first meeting in June 1973. It studied in detail and 
revised the staff paper setting out the guidelines for the consultation. Excerpts 
are reproduced below. 

The second document is the report of a consultation with selected Latin 
American church leaders on the subject. ‘Human Rights and the Churches in 
Latin America’, organized by CCIA and other colleagues in Unit II. The report 
stands on its own, and is an example of the way one region chose to begin its 
work in relation to the ecumenical human rights programme. 


1. Introduction 

When the human rights — economic, social, cultural, civil and political — of 
nations, groups and individuals are menaced, not only human dignity but peace 
and ultimately human survival are in the balance. The United Nations has 
established a wide range of human rights standards, but the internal contradic- 
tions which have emerged in the interpretation of these standards and with 
which these high aims are burdened turn them too often into utopian dreams. 
Human rights are a political matter, like every attempt of man to realize the 
human potential with which the Creator endowed him. They pose a threat to the 
control of the strong over the weak and to demands on national sovereignty. 
Thus many states refuse to ratify instruments for which they have voted in the 
UN, leaving human rights devoid of enforceable operative provisions. Worse, 
human rights have been used as a Cold War ideological weapon and a means to 
strengthen domination. Late in 1974, the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs of the World Council of Churches will sponsor a consulta- 
tion to stimulate the churches’ thinking and action on these problems, and 
where the Third World will play a major role. The present paper describes this 
attempt to develop further a new approach to human rights concretely linked to 
human reality, outlines the contents of the consultation, and tells how it is being 
organized. This is a programmatic draft on which comments are invited. 
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2. Development of the Consultation Idea 

a. At the request of the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs 
(CCIA), the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches recom- 
mended in January 1971 (Addis Ababa) ‘that a consultation be held on the 
initiative of the CCIA to focus member churches’ concern on human rights, 
to stimulate greater awareness of, and interest in, the problems involved 
vis-a-vis human rights and to present a report to the Central Committee with 
the purpose of initiating guidelines for future appropriate action in this 
domain’.’ ) 

b. Taken alone, this recommendation appears vague and general. Therefore it 
must be seen in its context: ‘Report and Recommendations on Human 
Rights’. That document lays constant emphasis on the implementation of the 
human rights standards which have been set by the United Nations‘and its 
specialized agencies, regional inter-govermental organizations and individual 
governments. Implementation of human rights, it insists, is a precondition for 
human survival in today’s world. Therefore this is not an optional concern for 
the churches, but a necessary high priority. And since human rights are 
interdependent they cannot opt to work for the protection of one at the 
exclusion of another. 

c. The document goes on to urge strong support for the United Nations and 
pays special tribute to its important accomplishments in establishing human 
rights standards. Yet it laments the fact that with rare exceptions the member 
states have been unwilling or unable to provide even a minimally effective 
legal machinery which could permit the implementation of these standards. 
The same can be said generally for regional inter-governmental organizations 
and most individual states. For that reason this document calls the member 
churches ‘to impress upon their governments the urgent need to establish or 
to strengthen national channels through which complaints about the viola- 
tions of human rights can be handied impartially and through which the 
protection of such rights or remedies in case of their violation can be assured 
speedily for all (. . .) (and) to promote effective judicial machineries at inter- 
national and regional levels (. . .) to assure the effective protection of human 
rights’. 

d. Action is urgent, for unless human rights are effectively protected, there can 
be no peace either within or among nations, there can be no justice, there can 
be no authentic progress or development, and the threat of global destruction 
will remain. This premise underlines both the Memorandum and the Recom- 
mendations. It goes together with another which is inferred in the recom- 
mendations: human rights can be implemented only if threats to or open 
violations of them are opposed in terms of the socio-economic and political 
contexts in which they occur. Concrete recommendations are made regarding 
specific international and intranational conflicts, making clear that both 


1) Minutes of the WCC Central Committee, Addis Ababa January 1971. Emphasis added. 
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implementation and violation of human rights are political problems which 
have international political implications.’ ) 

e. This approach to human rights was qualitatively new for the ecumenical 
movement, and the CCIA felt that it was essential to work out its implica- 
tions in more depth and to apply it to the WCC’s work in international 
affairs. Thus during its twenty-sixth meeting (Geneva 1971) the CCIA Execu- 
tive Committee dedicated much time to consideration of this problem. It 
heard major presentations on the theme by Mr Marc Schreiber, Director of 
the UN Division of Human Rights, and Dr Orlando Fals Borda, CCIA Execu- 
tive Committee member, and several other CCIA commissioners contributed 
orally and in writing to the discussion.’ ) 

f The CCIA Executive Committee held its next meeting in Utrecht (August 
1972), just prior to the WCC Central Committee meeting. There a working 
group on human rights reviewed the progress made during the previous year 
and prepared the document ‘Report and Further Recommendations on 
Human Rights’ which was adopted with minor changes some days later by the 
Central Committee. In addition, the CCIA Executive Committee recom- 
mended to the Unit II Committee ‘that a WCC programme be established to 
help defend groups’, nations’ and individuals’ human rights’. This was 
discussed by the Unit II Committee and remains on its agenda. 

g. In its ‘Report’, the CCIA stated its conviction ‘that the implementation of 
existing international standards of human rights is a matter of the highest 
priority. This conviction is derived from the study of actual situations in 
which these rights are either menaced or openly violated. It is a demand of 
the Gospel that Christians become directly involved in processes of change of 
all social structures in which human rights are not fully implemented. 

h. ‘At the same time the CCIA finds it necessary to study constantly how to 
relate the provisions of existing international instruments for the protection | 
of human rights to the struggle for social and economic justice and other 
fundamental rights often ignored even by governments which have formally 
accepted the duty of safeguarding them.’ 

i. The Utrecht Central Committee resolution then spelled out further the idea 
of the consultation, recommending ‘that, in fulfilment of the mandate give to 
the CCIA by the Central Committee at Addis Ababa “a consultation be held 
(.. .) on human rights (.. .)” — such consultation should be held before the 
end of 1974, and should include men and women from the various parts of 
the world with knowledge and practical experience of the application of 
Human Rights and the results of their violation; (and) that the main theme of 
this consultation be how to relate standards of human rights to cultural, 
socio-economic and political settings of different parts of the world, attention 
being given to religious liberty as a basic right; and emphasis being laid on 


2) cf. ‘Unity and Human Rights in Africa’, p. 76 


3) Asummary report of that discussion is to be found on pp. 87 ff. 
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finding more effective means of international cooperation for the imple- 
mentation of Human Rights’. The Central Committee further agreed to ‘give 
consideration to making appropriate resources available for this consulta- 
tion’.*) 


3. The Consultation and Continuing Programme 
a. The idea of a Consultation on Human Rights and the Churches emerges out 
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of and is inseparable from the continuing concern of the CCIA and the WCC 
as a whole. A brief glance over its history suffices to show that in one way 
and another human rights have been central to the work of the ecumenical 
movement. The CCIA was actively present in the person of its first Director, 
Dr O. Frederick Nolde, when the Universal Declaration of Human Rights was 
being drafted and when it was adopted by the UN General Assembly on 

10 December 1948, in Paris. Since then, a CCIA representative has been 
present at virtually every meeting of the UN Human Rights Commission, and 
from the Amsterdam Assembly on, the WCC has regularly urged the churches 
to support the human rights programme of the UN. 


b. For many years the most energetic ecumenical activity in the field of human 
rights was devoted to religious liberty. The CCIA considered that there it had 
special responsibility and expertise. Thus religious liberty became the point of 
departure for ecumenical human rights concerns. As the first Director of 
CCIA put it, “While religious liberty is in one sense basic to all other human 
rights, especially civil rights, it is at the same time inseparably related to 
them.”° ) 

c. The primacy of religious liberty has in more recent years given way to the 
more integral approach to human rights described earlier in this paper. This 
development corresponds closely to the emergence of new social concerns as 
ecumenical priorities. From its beginnings, of course, the WCC has worked 
with refugees and has continually prevailed on the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees to improve international standards for the protec- 
tion of the rights of refugees. In more recent times other concerns have come 
to the force as well: the struggle against white racism and apartheid; the 
participation of the churches in the economic and social self-development of 
peoples; the need to change unjust international social, economic and politi- 
cal structures which oppress whole underdeveloped nations, large non-white 
majorities in some countries, and important racial minorities in others, 
particularly in the developed world. 

d. Obviously, this development is not exclusive to the newly created WCC Unit 
on Justice and Service of which the CCIA is a part, nor to the World Council 
of Churches as a whole. It is reflected in the programme emphases of the 


Minutes of the WCC Central Committee, Utrecht, August 1972. Emphasis added. cf 
Excerpts from CCIA reports to WCC Unit 11 and Central Committees. 


5) O. Frederick Nolde, Free and Equal, Geneva: WCC, 1968, p. 67. 
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member churches throughout the world and their national and regional 
conferences. As its Utrecht report on human rights states, the CCIA is seeking 
to improve its cooperation with others in this broad ecumenical enterprise, 
and to serve their needs. 

. The consultation should therefore not be taken as an isolated event. It should 
provide an occasion to review, to learn and to plan. All of that, and particu- 
larly actions to implement human rights, is too urgent to wait for or to be 
confined to an event. It must begin now, and for that reason the process of 
preparation for the consultation is as important as the consultation itself, and 
it must involve and begin to effect the whole life of the churches. 


. Guidelines for the Content of the Consultation 

. A truly international, ecumenical understanding of human rights and the 
means of their implementation is lacking and needs to be developed. The 
formative debates and UN documents on which human rights thinking has 
largely been based were products of a very restricted socio-political and 
cultural milieu. The majority of the world’s population was during most of 
that time either inadequately or not at all represented: the peoples of Africa, 
Asia and Latin America. H2nce the insistence of the Central Committee 
mandate that this consultation ‘should include men and women from the 
various parts of the world’. Jt is absolutely essential today, and this may be 
one of the most important contributions of the consultation to the world 
community as a whole, that the ecumenical movement begin to see human 
rights not only from the perspective presented in the UN at the time the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights was adopted, but also, and perhaps 
primarily, from the points of view of peoples whose cultures, socio-economic 
traditions and political structures are very different from the highly 
developed nations. The consultation, and the regional seminars planned in 
preparation for it, should provide opportunities for these perspectives on 
human rights to be clearly heard and made widely known. This should be a 
time when the ecumenical movement begins to right the balance of inter- 
pretation of predominant thinking on human rights in these new perspectives. 
. The primary goal of the consultation is to stimulate thinking and action in 
the churches for the implementation of human rights. 

Actions in the churches’ own societies are of first-level importance. The first 
stage of that action is often the sensitization of church members to the forms 
that violations of human rights take in their societies, and to their responsi- 
bility as Christians to defend the fundamental rights of men and women, 
individuals and groups in that context, regardless of race, sex, religion, class, 
social status, political or ideological conviction. The consultation should 
provide the churches with motivation and materials for this task. 

Christians’ responsibility for the defence of human rights cannot, however, be 
confined to the borders of their own nation. Violations of human rights are 
today increasingly international in character, thus churches should find in this 
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consultation an opportunity to discuss the ways in which they could better 
cooperate with one another to safeguard such human rights. 

3 Often societies and the churches in them are too weak to combat certain 
human rights violations alone, and better ways must be found to express 
international Christian solidarity for the cause of justice in such situations. 
Occasionally churches are unable clearly to identify violations of human 
rights present in themselves and in their own societies or which their societies 
perpetrate elsewhere. This consultation should provide an occasion for 
finding fraternal, ecumenical ways for churches to assist one another in this 
regard. 

c. Critical reflection on human rights is necessary in at least these four areas: 

1 Firstly, we saw already during the twenty-sixth CCIA Executive Committee 
meeting (Geneva 1971) that, as thinking and practice in the field of human 
rights has evolved since the adoption of the Universal Declaration of Human 


Rights in 1948 certain internal contradictions have emerged which make 
implementation of fundamental human rights difficult. One of these, for 
example, is the frequent contradiction between the rights of individuals and 
those of groups; another is sometimes found between the rights of those in 
positions of power and those of ordinary citizens. An effort must be made to 
expose these internal contradictions in present thinking and practice as a step 
towards the rationalization and realization of human rights. 

2 Secondly, critical reflection is due on the traditional approach to human 
rights which has been taken by the ecumenical movement and the member 
churches. As in the United Nations (see paragraph 3.1), human rights thinking 
in the churches has gradually evolved on the basis of a 1948 worldview, and 
has not been adjusted to the new world reality or to new, more profound 
insights into international behaviour. This consultation would provide the 
ecumenical movement with an opportunity to review its past action and 
prepare it for effective actions in today’s and tomorrow’s worlds. 

3 Thirdly, as stated above, human rights are a political matter. Yet some groups 
have been inclined to consider them as purely ‘humanitarian’ and ‘apolitical’. 
This lack of consciousness of the proper political dimensions of human rights 
has allowed them to be misused in ideological struggles and political conflicts. 
National governments and nationally identifiable groups and churches have all 
been guilty of this in the past. The consultation should provide the churches 
with an opportunity to elevate the political content of human rights to a 
conscious level, and to become aware of the errors which have been com- 
mitted in this area; to avoid further misuse and to discover new, independent 
and more effective approaches to the problem. 

4 Fourthly, it is true that not all the human rights are clearly defined inter- 
national instruments, but many important standards have been established 
and internationally accepted. A central problem is that very few of these are 
being applied consistently or are accompanied by adequate judicial machinery 
to guarantee their application. Furthermore, many of the rights contained in 
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existing standards which apply most directly to the deep needs of the under- 
developed world are often ignored. The consultation should therefore focus 
on this problem. 


. The temptation to convert this occasion into a drafting session of new 


projects of UN resolutions, conventions, etc. must be avoided. The conscious 
limitation, in the limited time it will have available, will be to concentrate on 
finding ways to contribute to the implementation of what currently exists — 
all of it — in terms of international human rights standards.° ) 

The approach to the subject should be issue-oriented rather than case- 
oriented. Effective work for the implementation of human rights must neces- 
sarily be related to the concrete circumstances in which there are either 
menaced or openly violated. This consultation should therefore strive at every 
point to maintain initinate contact with the realities of a world where human 
rights are almost universally violated. For this reason the participants are to 
be drawn from among those whose expertise is derived from experience with 
violation of human rights and efforts to protect them. But the consultation, 
necessarily brief in comparison to the dimensions of the problem, cannot 
cover the full geographical spectrum and will not pretend to do so. Nor will it 
work on the basis of selected case studies. Rather certain most pressing issues 
will be selected, particularly in the light of the socio-economic, political and 
cultural settings of different parts of the world. Participants will be expected, 
of course, to draw on their most intimate experiences for examples. The same 
will be true of those asked to prepare background materials. This will provide 
the concrete character of the consultation’s work. 

A sharing of technical and procedural information will be an important part 
of this consultation which aims at helping those whose human rights are 
violated to be able to use effectively the implementation machinery which 
presently exists. 


. Human rights and theology.’ ) The consultation should provide an occasion 
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for thinking, writing and discussing on the theological aspects of human rights 
which are certainly central to the concerns of the churches. Major contribu- 
tions will come to this discussion particularly from the Third World. 


A careful reading of the International Covenants on Human Rights, adopted in 1966, but 
still not in force due to a lack of required number of ratifications, sustains this argument. 


David Jenkins, ‘Human Rights from a Theological Perspective’, was one attempt to begin 
theological reflection in this area. 
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CONSULTATION ON HUMAN RIGHTS AND THE CHURCHES IN LATIN 
AMERICA 


San Juan, Puerto Rico, 25—28 February 1973 


I. Introduction 

Latin America is privileged to have one of the broadest and most complete 
declarations of human rights and one of the most advanced systems for pro- 
tecting the fundamental rights of the human person. Our countries’ constitutions 
are among the most liberal in terms of the protection which they afford citizens 
against the abuse of power by the established authorities or by those whose 
power is derived from other sources such as their economic, social or religious 
positions. Our basic legal systems stipulate free access to the courts, a free press, 
freedom of movement within and without the country, religious freedom, etc. 

Yet despite the guarantees all these formal instruments provide for the 
protection of the rights of Latin America citizens, our continent is experiencing 
profound anguish engendered by the violation of the basic rights necessary for a 
dignified life. As Christians, pastors, leaders of Latin American churches, we 
have witnessed the hunger, arbitrary imprisonment, torture, expulsion from their 
homelands and the death of our brothers and neighbours. We have experienced 
the lack of basic, essential freedoms throughout the continent, such as freedom 
of expression and of the press, the inviolability of correspondence, and above all 
the right to adequate legal defence. 

As we review the situation of human rights in our countries and in the whole 
continent today, we see a very sad picture. Situations of brutal repression that 
we had known for some time in our continent, but which we thought had 
improved, in fact continue to deteriotrate. What we had imagined as improve- 
ments were in many cases simply the application of more subtle, more 
sophisticated schemes of repression which continue at levels of brutality which 
would be unacceptable even during open warfare. 

In the name of ‘order’, our governments — most of them self-declared — 
decree laws which annul our constitutions and take from the people those few 
remedies which it has left to defend itself. 

In country after country we find a reign of terror produced by unjust 
national and international structures and imposed either directly, through the 
police or the military, cr indirectly through para-police groups, by the authori- 
ties; 

The attempts of the authorities, through the mass communications media, to 
convince the people that this is a normal state of affairs is resisted by courageous 
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men and women who struggle relentlessly against this misrepresentation of the 
truth and this injustice. Many of them have been killed in the streets or torture 
chambers. Others have been separated from their families and expelled from 
their countries. Among them are to be found pastors, priests and laymen from 
our churches, men and women, who, motivated by the Gospel message, have had 
a vital faith in the future and have committed themselves seriously to their 
brothers and sisters in the conviction that as beings created by God and in his 
image, everyone deserves a dignified life. 

We cannot avoid expressing our solidarity with those who struggle for justice, 
liberation and against all forms of oppression. Nevertheless mere expressions of 
solidarity are no longer sufficient. Thus we have met to see what we can and 
must do together with and through our churches to ensure better protection of 
all men on this continent. 


II Sensitization or conscientization of the churches with respect to the violation 
of human rights 

From the conversations and exchange of views we have had during these days 
it has become clear that not only is there a great ignorance in large sectors of the 
Christian churches of the human rights theoretically approved of by the majority 
of the world’s nations and even incorporated in some of their constitutions; 
there also predominates a deplorable insensitivity to their frequent violations 
near to or far from the churches’ own communities. 

Due to their long-standing identification with the existing order and their 
quasi-sacralization of it, the Christian churches very frequently seek to justify in 
the name of ‘law and order’ and ‘peace’ as ultimate values the repression or even 
the annihilation suffered by those who attempt to change the predominant 
system or to modify some of its conditions. 

One of the saddest results of the deterioration of human rights in Latin 
America is the appearance in many of our countries of an even greater number 
of people persecuted or made refugees or prisoners for their political views. The 
use of torture has become an integral part of the repressive policies of many of 
our governments. . 

This demands an intensive and sustained effort on the part of ecclesiastical 
authorities, educational agencies and eccumenical organs to call attention to this 
situation, to create among Christians a profound and permanent sensitivity to 
abuse, and to mobilize them in defence of life and human rights, both of which 
are dangerously threatened at the moment. 


A. Through international bodies 

1. It is recognized that the resources of various bodies, the WCC among them, 
to reach congregations and even church leaders are very limited. 

2. Without furthering the illusion that these bodies can completely overcome 
that limitation, it is recommended that their directors and staffs initiate a new 
stage in their relationship with Christians in Latin America and that they seek to 
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develop, particularly with the churches, a pastoral labour through more direct 
personal contacts and publications of a simpler and more popular character. 

3. It is emphasized as well that the task of sensitization and conscientization 
cannot be reduced to verbal teachings or to the written press, but that it acquires 
particular significance and vigour through concrete actions and decisions (e.g. 
the Programme to Combat Racism of the WCC). 

4. In this same line, the need to intensify the conscientization of churches 
who financially support projects and programmes in our continent is also 
affirmed in order that they might be better able to understand and to interpret 
the problems and necessities of Latin America. 


B. Through national and local resources 

With regard to the sensitization and conscientization of congregations and 
other ecclesiastical and para-ecclesiastical groups, it is recognized that there exist 
multiple national and local resources, and that there are no limits to their crea- 
tive and imaginative utilization. 

Among the suggestions made, we can mention the following: 

1. Programmes of conscientization for ecclesiastical leaders (bishops, pastors, 
lay leaders, etc.) through institutes, conferences, literature, etc. 

2. Taking into account the fact that an immense proportion of the Latin 
American masses know neither how to read nor how to write, attempts should 
be made, in addition to the publication of popular literature, to use other forms 
of communication (cinema, theatre, radio, and other audio-visual methods) 
which could reach communities and social sectors which are not literate. 

3. No conscientization is more rapid and effective than that produced by 
personal encounters with the crude reality of the violation of human rights (be it 
through a visit to a jail, an interview with someone who has been tortured, or the 
discovery of the internal drama of a shanty town.) In this sense, there ought to 
be organized eccumenical teams which could come to know concrete situations 
of violation of human rights, to serve and reflect in the midst of them, and to 
become, in turn, conscientization agents in their respective communities. 

4. The use of speakers particularly gifted to proclaim the Christian message in 
its entirety (which includes the social dimension of the Gospel); and/or the 
distribution of Christian literature which, as do the writings of Dom Helder 
Camara or Martin Luther King, expound that message with such vigour and 
fidelity, ought to be intensified. 

5. The preparation of a modern Protestant catechism which would serve the 
Protestant Churches of Latin America in their reinterpretation of the Gospel for 
our time is recommended. (Project approved by CELADEC.) . 

6. The celebration this year of the 25th anniversary of the Declaration of 
Human Rights should be accompanied by publications, courses, conferences, etc. 
which would demonstrate to our peoples its significance as well as its violations. 

7. The creation and training of small teams or groups to perform a pastoral 
and prophetic ministry within and outside the churches are suggested. 
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8. Finally, the fact is mentioned that in one of the largest Latin American 
churches it has been recognized that the sensitization process ought to be 
developed: 

a. mainly through a group of people with a prophetic vocation who are fully 
ready to be crucified in the fulfilment of their mission, and who at the same 
time resist the temptation of personal glorification, seeking only to have Christ 
glorified through them; and that 

b. although not necessarily, the price of this action might be the costly one of 
division. Citing from St Thomas: ‘Better discord in service of the Truth than 
concord in service of a lie.’ In other words, in the effort to sensitize and con- 
scientize the Christian community divisions are created when, upon perceiving 
the socio-politico-economic implications of the Gospel, some accept to serve it 
at any price and other resist doing so because in the depth of their beings they 
want only to be served by it. 


III Creation of ecumenical instruments for the implementation of human rights 
in Latin America 

The picture of Latin America sketched in the Introduction, and the increasing 
indifference of the Christian churches, pose an enormous challenge to our 
Christian consciences. 

In speaking of the liberation of man in Latin America we cannot forget how 
urgent it is to develop an effective strategy for concrete action against the 
violation of human rights — violation of the basic attributes of the human person 
— in both individual and collective forms. 

It is within the context of this struggle for liberation which is being carried on 
in the continent that we propose to the World Council of Churches: 

1. That it create a special programme for the defence of human rights in Latin 
America, or that it expand and strengthen presently existing WCC programmes 
in this field. The objectives of this special programme would be: 

a. to receive information and documentation which consistently contains 
clear proof of violation of human rights, and channel them to such pertinent 
bodies as the Inter-American Commission on Human Rights of the OAS, the UN 
Human Rights Commission, other NGOs (eg Amnesty International), etc.; 

b. to channel aid in an adequate way to political prisoners, political refugees 
and/or to their families; 

c. in close relationship with CELADEH, to help national and/or regional 
bodies, churches and ecumenical bodies, especially in Latin America, to demon- 
strate their concern for this problem. 

We recommend that three persons be assigned to this programme on a full- 
time basis and with the necessary secretarial assistance. 

2. We believe that it is fundamentally important to establish immediately the 
Comision Ecuménica Latinoamericana de los Derechos Humanos (CELADEH). 

a. The aims, terms and powers of this Commission would be: 

1. the defence of human rights as they are defined in the Universal Declara- 
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tion of Human Rights and the American Declaration of the Rights and Duties of 
Man, and as seen in the light of the Gospel; 

2. an educational task, bringing to the fore those rights which are generally 
forgotten; 

3. prophetic denunciation of violations of human rights before governments 
and competent bodies; 

4. advise and stimulate the churches and national and/or regional ecumenical 
bodies to act continuously and effectively for the defence of human rights or to 
apply sanctions against their flagrant violations; 

5. advise competent bodies in the field of human rights. 

In each meeting, the Commission should examine the documentation 
received, take actions based on it, and refer it to competent bodies. It should 
also inform the churches, ecumenical bodies, the WCC, and the Catholic Church 
annually on the development of its activities. 

b. The Commission would be constituted with a minimum of seven persons, 
recognized by the churches (Catholic and Protestant) and of distinguished action 
in the defence of human rights. As far as possible, all the regions of Latin 
America, including the Caribbean, should be represented in the Commission. 
(eo 

6. National human rights groups. We suggest that, at national and/or regional 
levels, ecumenical groups be formed which in their composition, duties, rights, 
tasks and aims would correspond to the spirit in which CELADEH is created. 
Such groups will serve as sources of iiecessary working materials for CELADEH 
and as instruments, for the sensitization and conscientization of the churches. 

4. It is suggested that an interim committee be named to implement these 
recommendations. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENTS OF THE WORLD COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES FOR HUMAN RIGHTS DAY 


10 December 1968 


1968 has been a year dedicated to the commemoration of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights — a time not only to remember but to act. In this 
year the followers of Christ and indeed all men of goodwill again stress the need 
to move towards a responsible society in which dignity and respect are 
recognized and observed. Yet violations of the basic rights of man continue not 
only through racial discrimination, apartheid, arbitrary arrests, detention with- 
out trial, curtailment of religious freedom, and economic injustice and imbalance 
nationally and internationally, but also through violence, terror, slavery, starva- 
tion, even massacre. 

To remove these deplorable conditions requires the mobilization of the total 
constructive and curative resources of mankind in effective action — locally, 
nationally and internationally. 

‘The Fourth Assembly of the World Council of Churches underlined once 
more the need to ratify and give effect to the international covenants and other 
instruments on human rights. The Assembly did so, because Christian under- 
standing of man recognizes as basic the dignity and equality of all men every- 
where. 

We therefore ask you to press forward the struggle against apathy and not to 
rest until governments have indeed ratified such instruments on human rights, 
and we urge you to find ways to help your governments and peoples to put into 
practice the standards set forth in these instruments. 

We urge every congregation and Christian to express their Christian concern 
for their fellow-men in concrete ways so that: 

— each person without distinction may enjoy respect for his dignity as a human 
being and equal opportunity in all fields of endeavour — cultural, religious, 
social, economic and political — conducive to fully human existence; 

— each person may profess, practise and propagate his religion or belief without 
external coercion or persecution. This includes the right freely and respon- 
sibly to choose and manifest one’s religion or belief without the fear of 
political, economic or social disability; 

— each person may be free from all forms of racial discrimination, especially 
policies of legalized racialism which constitute most flagrant abuses of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms; 

— each person may enjoy basic social rights such as nourishment, medical 
services, education, work and social security; 

— each person may have a right to protection from invasion of privacy and 
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threat to personal integrity, especially in this age of technological manipula- 

tion; 

— each married couple may be free to have the knowledge and means according 
to the teaching of their church and conscience, to plan their families in order 
to safeguard the quality of life of the family as a whole; 

— each person may travel and freely communicate beyond national boundaries 
with people of all continents, creeds and traditions to create better under- 
standing and human fellowship; 

— each person may be free from the fear of persecution which forces him to flee 
from home and homeland; and existing refugees may be allowed to return to 
their homes without fear, or be assured of the right to seek and enjoy asylum 
in the country of their choice; 

— each person may enjoy freedom of thought and conscience, peaceful 
assembly and association, opinion and expression, including freedom to hold 
opinions, receive and impart information and ideas through any media and 
regardless of frontiers; 

— each person and association may be assured of adequate legal safeguards for 
the protection of their rights, including the right of petition and protest 
before appropriate international organizations when their liberties and rights 
are infringed upon and when all available domestic remedies have been 
exhausted; 

— all people may have a right to exercise government by consent including the 
right freely to choose their form of government and to elect their officials; 
and to develop. their particular way of life, giving adequate consideration to 
the legitimate concerns of different ethnic, cultural and religious groups. 

We realize that we are far away from a world in which these basic rights are 
accepted and safeguarded. Yet we are not discouraged. The Gospel of Christ 
renews our hope. We are therefore impelled to work day by day to the end that 
human rights and fundamental freedoms may be fully respected and observed. 


The Presidents of the 
World Council of Churches: 
(Patriarch) GERMAN of SERBIA — Belgrade, Yugoslavia 
(Bishop) HANNS LILJE — Hannover, Germany 
(Rev. Dr) D. T. NILES — Atchuvely, Ceylon 
(Rev. Dr) ERNEST A. PAYNE — Pitsford, England 
(Rev. Dr) John C. SMITH — New York, USA 
(Rev. Dr) W. A. VISSER ’T HOOFT — Geneva, Switzerland 
(Bishop) A. H. ZULU — Eshowe, South Africa 
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WCC GENERAL SECRETARY’S PLEA ON HUMAN RIGHTS TO THE 
SECRETARY-GENERAL OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Dear Mr Secretary-General, 


I have taken this unusual way of addressing you because of the increasing 
deterioration of the cause of human rights and dignity to which cause you and 
the United Nations are clearly committed as are the churches associated in the 
membership of the World Council of Churches. 

In these last weeks and months, a stream of documented pleas for justice and 
redress have come to me in increasing numbers from men and women who claim 
their civil or religious rights are being violated in so many nations of the world 
that I find myself unable to keep silent. 

The nations where alleged violations of basic civil, religious and human rights 
are cited include but are not limited to: 


Angola Greece Mozambique USA 
Brazil Guatemala Rhodesia USSR 
Czechoslovakia Lesotho South Africa 


The reasons justifying police cruelty and arbitrary and discriminatory 
enforcement of laws given by the various governments are generally the same: 
‘We must protect our nation against anarchy or subversion’, sometimes alleging 
foreign support of such subversion. The social and economic systems and the 
political-ideological allegiances of the various governments complained against 
over the whole spectrum of states, including West and East, North and South. 

Competition by the great powers to compete for spheres of influence 
amongst the lesser powers tend to create the necessity of ‘exceptional régimes of 
emergency’, specially in the former colonial areas. 

But even within the big powers or ‘rich nations’ arbitrary and discriminatory 
enforcement and enactment of laws seems to be increasing. It is hard to resist 
the conclusion that there is a general increase of the use of force and violence by 
governments, quite unrelated to their various traditions of law and freedom, 
their present material wealth or ideological allegiances. 

Can you, Mr Secretary General, take an initiative through the UN Commis- 
sion on Human Rights or otherwise to resist this apparently increasing tendency 
on the part of governments to act politically against their own citizens in the 
name of law and order? Is it possible that the great powers would agree to 
restrain their own tendencies to support régimes with whom they are sympa- 
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thetic when these régimes violate the standards of civil and religious liberty to 
which the member nations of the United Nations are committed? Is it possible 
that the great powers themselves will examine their own practices in this regard? 

For I judge that any hope for world order and the peaceful establishment of 
greater justice within and among the nations depends most of all upon self- 
restraint in the use of their power by governments and their agencies. 

I assure you, Mr Secretary General, of full support of any initiative you may 
be able to take. I have sent a copy of this letter to His Holiness Pope Paul VI. 


Respectfully yours, 

(Signed) | Eugene Carson Blake 
General Secretary 
World Council of Churches 
17 April 1970 
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PRESENTATION ON THE VIOLATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS* 


Mr Chairman, 


The progress made possible by this Commission in the protection of human 
rights has frequently been the subject of official comment by the World Council 
of Churches. By the same token, we recognize that violations of the Universal 
Declaration continue and as a matter of fact are increasing in some fields. 

With your permission, I would like to refer to certain resolutions taken by the 
Central Committee of the World Council during its last meeting, held in January 
in Addis Ababa. These recommendations are found in a document which we 
took the liberty of circulating to all committee members at the beginning of this 
session. 

The Central Committee ‘called upon the member churches (of the World 
Council of Churches) to urge their governments — or fully support their action — 
to promote effective judicial machineries at international and regional levels to 
remedy such deficiencies as may exist in legal systems to assure the effective 
protection of human rights, including the full protection of human rights in all 
kinds of armed conflicts, or to ensure, particularly in time of political, racial or 
religious stress, complete judicial objectivity and independence’. 

It further called upon the churches ‘to impress upon their governments the 
urgent need to establish or to strengthen channels through which complaints 
about the violations of human rights can be handled impartially and through 
which the protection of such rights or remedies in case of their violation can be 
assured speedily for all’. In this context, it called upon “all member churches to 
urge their national governments and all other appropriate bodies to give full 
support to the endeavours of the United Nations’. 

Mr Chairman, we are alarmed at this moment at the extent to which govern- 
ments in some parts of the world are constantly and systematically recurring to 
the arrest and even physical torture of political dissenters in their societies. The 
General Secretary of the World Council of Churches, late last year, addressed 
himself to this issue in a letter to U Thant, the Secretary-General, making refer- 
ence to some countries from whose citizens we have received numerous com- 
plaints, many of them indicating that the basic right to defence has been 
obliterated for political prisoners. These kinds of complaints continue to reach 


* Made by the CCIA to the United Nations’ Commission on Human Rights Geneva, 
23. Marchi 1971. 
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us. Attempts on our part to have these allegations verified or refuted by a 
respected international body, including the International Committee of the Red 
Cross, have been refused by the governments involved. 

It is this point that we would urge this Commission to include in its agenda. A 
distinguished delegate said yesterday that the Commission did not come to the 
question of racism empty-handed, and we agree. But we are deeply concerned at 
the number of occasions in which the Commission faces specific situations with 
its hands tied. We are convinced that unless proper implementation machinery is 
established to protect the human rights of political prisoners, the system of 
international protection will be so weakened as to leave without effect the 
important progress made through this Commission. 


Thank you, Mr Chairman. 
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STUDY OF THE SITUATION IN BRAZIL WHICH REVEALS A CONSISTENT 
PATTERN OF VIOLATIONS OF HUMAN RIGHTS* 


1. Recent information about Brazil has been characterized by one common 
trend: allegations of the systematic violation of human rights by the Brazilian 
authorities. This concern has been voiced by a number of Brazilian and inter- 
national institutions, as well as by outstanding personalities. They suggest that 
such persistent violations are being felt by all strata in Brazil. Increased protests 
are coming from all sectors of the population, including many who had thus far 
hesitated to speak out. 

2. The National Conference of Brazilian Bishops, in a statement issued in 
May 1970, denounced ‘trials conducted too slowly, arrests on the basis of mere 
suspicion, hasty and unproven charges, and investigations carried out while the 
defendants are detained in secret prisons and are often deprived of the funda- 
mental right of defence’. Still more recently, in February 1971, the Conference 
restated: “We must affirm that unfortunately tortures exist in our country.’ 

3. The Brazilian Association of Lawyers has time and again protested against 
the ill-treatment of political prisoners and their seriously restricted right of 
defence. . 

4. Trade union organizations have protested against the limitation of freedom 
of association and democratic liberties, and have expressed their concern about 
the violation of their right ot organize and to express grievances in Brazil. 

5. Reports have been received of widespread intimidation of suspects by their 
arrest, detention and torture, either physical or psychological, by police and 
military organizations, these suspects being later released without any attempt to 
charge or try them for any offence — a procedure which is a complete abuse of 
the Rule of Law and human rights. 

6. In view of the apparent powerlessness of judicial institutions in Brazil, seen 
by some to be dangerously threatened by undue interference by the executive 
power, a number of international organizations have felt it important to deter- 
mine the validity of these allegations. In July 1970, the International Commis- 
sion of Jurists requested the Brazilian government to grant facilities to the 
International Committee of the Red Cross and to Amnesty International to visit 
all places of imprisonment and detentions, and asked the Inter-American Com- 
mission on Human Rights to undertake an investigation into the treatment of 


* Document circulated to members of the UN Commission on Human Rights in support of 
the foregoing presentation. 
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political prisoners in Brazil, in order to ensure, at least, that the United Nations 
standard minimum prison rules are respected. 

7. The Brazilian government has chosen to reply by denying the existence of 
political prisoners and the use of torture in the country, and by refusing to 
authorize the visit of any international organization, thus impeding any impartial 
ascertainment of the validity of the allegations. 

8. The allegations can no longer by ignored by the United Nations. In particu- 
lar, the growing protest from important Brazilian and international ecclesiastical, 
trade union and lawyers’ associations and other bodies, that the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, to which the Brazilian government is a signatory, 
is being systematically violated through the torture of political prisoners. 

9. For this reason, the international organizations listed in the annex to this 
document have addressed a joint appeal to the Brazilian government, urging it to 
accept an impartial investigation by a competent international commission. The 
full text of this appeal is attached. 

10. They further urge the United Nations Commissions on Human Rights to 
place the specific case of human rights violations in Brazil on its agenda. They 
are prepared to place at the disposal of the Commission extensive documenta- 
tion of these allegations which, we are convinced, contain sufficient evidence to 
demand study and eventual action by the United Nations. Such a preliminary 
dossier has been presented to the Secretary-General, and we are at his disposal to 
provide such further information as he may deem useful and necessary. 


Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs of the World Council of Churches 


International Commission of Jurists 
Pax Romana 

World Federation of Trade Unions 
19 March 1971 
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AN OPEN LETTER ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


Many of the member churches of the World Council of Churches, and some 
who are not, are very concerned about the denial of human rights throughout 
the world. Last year the General Synod of the Reformed Churches in the 
Netherlands sent a letter to Dr Eugene Carson Blake, the General Secretary of 
the WCC, asking his advice on how they could give expression to their concern 
for human rights in the Sudan and in Eastern Europe. In the following letter Dr 
Blake gives his reply. 


General Synod of the Reformed 
Churches in the Netherlands 
Utrecht, Netherlands 


Dear Friends, 


Some time ago I received your letter which expressed concern about the 
neglect of human rights in Eastern Europe and the Sudan. I have already ex- 
pressed my gratefulness for your letter but asked for some patience because one 
of the countries you were concerned about was in the midst of negotiations to 
end its internal strife. 

Now that a very positive settlement has been reached in the Sudan, your 
question about that country can be answered easily. Our Commission on Inter- 
Church Aid, Refugee and World Service has a programme for the rehabilitation 
of the Southern Sudan in which we can all help to strengthen the peace which 
we were allowed to help build. I apologize that the involvement of the World 
Council of Churches in the Sudan negotiations had to be kept absolutely con- 
fidential for a long time, but the outcome will make you appreciate that an 
organization like ours often contributes best in cases of human rights by playing 
its quiet role behind the scenes. 

Your other question pertains to Eastern Europe, and you ask what your 
church can do. My answer is the one the World Council has always given: 

a) the churches are an important channel for reliable information; 

b) the ecumenical movement offers us a great opportunity for visitation and 
exchange; and 

c) each church must protest as effectively as it can and at the proper address 
where it feels conscience-bound so to do. 

Allow me to work this out in some detail. Reliable information about church 
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life, its strengths and hardships in Eastern Europe is rare. Most people in the 
West and in the two-thirds world have only a partial image of the life of God’s 
people in socialist countries. They are often victims of cold war propaganda, 
repeating stories from the worst period of Stalinist oppression, or they are 
confused by enthusiastic reports about the strength of faith in a particular 
church and so believe that all is well. Others are so ideologically biased that they 
can see no wrong in certain countries. | am often astounded at how many people 
can ignore the amazing differences between the religious situation in the nine 
socialist countries of Europe: a sign of the disastrous effects of the formation of 
isolated political blocks. 

I am afraid that an effective contribution by our churches to the amelioration 
of human rights in Eastern Europe will only be possible if we build it on the 
solid base of a much more reliable and differentiated strategy of information. 
Churches who believe that there is persecution of Christians in some Eastern 
European countries should be willing to pay the price of such an information 
service. There are enough reliable centres specializing in Eastern European 
studies to make it possible for congregations to know more than just the 
appalling incidents of religious persecution. The many restrictions on churches in 
Eastern Europe make it difficult to ask these churches to publish more about 
their life themselves, but studies made and reported in the West can help to lay a 
solid base for real knowledge, understanding and effective help. However, infor- 
mation is only the first step. 

It seems to me that the most important help we can give our member 
churches in Eastern Europe, as well as to other groups in these countries, like the 
Jews, is to take more seriously our ecumenical opportunities. If we do not really 
get to know the churches in socialist countries, our expressions of critical con- 
cern become cheap and can only be understood in the countries concerned as 
anti-communist, i.e. political/ideological, declarations. 

The great gift of the ecumenical movement is that, for the first time after a 
long history of alienation and isolation, we can now get to know each other. A 
number of churches have understood this and have built up a relationship with a 
fellow-church in the other part of Europe. Common planning in national coun- 
cils of churches makes it possible to relate to different traditions in different 
countries. In Eastern Europe such relationships are deeply appreciated, and 
Western churches have learned more than they expected from their Orthodox, 
Roman Catholic and Protestant brethren in the East. 

I express the hope that in the Dutch Council of Churches such a programme 
of regular communication, visitation and exchange can be established. 

This leads me to a second point. Relations with the churches in Eastern 
Europe — and hopefully with Christians in the People’s Republic of China — 
have become even more necessary because Marxist thinking is becoming so 
important in the Western churches. Sometimes it seems that of all secular 
philosophies Marxism is becoming the most popular and persuasive among our 
people, especially among our young intellectuals. This development, however 
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critically or positively we evaluate its existence, deserves much more serious 
attention in our churches than it usually receives. The theological reflection on 
Marxism is now a common necessity for all churches, under whatever form of 
government they live and witness. If such study were not to involve churches 
which live in socialist lands, we would deprive ourselves of the experience and 
witness of churches who live and work in countries where secularization is not 
only a cultural process but a governmental programme. We would do well to 
listen much more carefully to whatever contribution such churches can make to 
us. 

I therefore hope that your church, and other Dutch churches within the 
framework of the Dutch Council of Churches, will reflect on this and take 
action. The World Council’s programme of Dialogue with People of Other Living 
Faiths and Ideologies would also greatly benefit from such an initiative and 
provide a framework in which it can be shared and deepened. 

We can base our statements and actions on human rights on such an effective 
and broad contact with the churches in Eastern Europe, and within the frame- 
work of a new concern for Christian reflection on Marxism. I do not have to go 
into detail about human rights in each country of Eastern Europe. The situation 
in Poland is totally different from that in the DDR, and Yugoslavia shows a very 
different picture from that of the Soviet Union. Presently they all have one thing 
in common, however: the Christian faith is deemed irreconcilable with Marxist 
doctrine and therefore church and state cannot but live in constant tension, in 
spite of the official separation of church and state and in spite of a proclaimed 
policy of non-interference. In each country, the Christian churches live under 
severe restrictions, at least from a Western point of view, even if these churches 
are made up of loyal citizens of their country. 

Religious freedom is guaranteed in all Eastern constitutions, but the inter- 
pretation of such freedom differs greatly. What is regarded as basic for freedom 
in the West is often forbidden in the East. Free publications, youth work, social 
work, open evangelism, freedom to establish organizations, to build meeting 
facilities, schools, monasteries or seminaries; freedom to critize the government 
publicly, to travel abroad or be host to international conferences, are often 
severely curtailed. In some countries more is allowed than in others, but every- 
where restrictions exist and are often crippling to the full life and witness of the 
churches. 

And although a hostile Western press may often exaggerate the number of 
really persecuted Christians and the fate befalling them, there are too many open 
letters sent by Protestant and Orthodox Christians alike, too many people who 
are sent to labour-camps or kept in psychiatric institutions, too many churches 
and monastries closed, to believe that there are not regular actions carried out 
against minorities which live from sources other than the prevailing ideology. In 
this connection one has to mention the Jewish community. Their situation is in 
many ways comparable to that of the Christians but made even more difficult 
because of the desire to maintain their ethnic identity. 
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The World Council of Churches is not unaware of this situation and knows 
that many of its general pronouncements on human rights are as much 
applicable in Eastern Europe as in South-East Asia, North America, Southern 
Africa and Latin America. 

Some of our member churches, especially concerned about such situations, 
have, after carefully establishing the facts through study and direct contacts, 
made contact directly with the embassies of specific countries in their own land. 
Such direct contacts with representatives of governments concerned or contact 
through one’s own government in the country concerned are certainly more 
effective than requests or complaints to our member churches in Eastern 
European countries. 

We must ask in each case: Do we really help by public protest, or should we 
make a nonpublic approach? Several of our leaders and staff members have made 
private démarches to government officials in socialist countries in order to 
advocate greater freedom for the churches. It must be remembered that we have 
often found that such approaches are more successful than public declarations. 

The World Council of Churches will continue to enlarge our common con- 
cepts of human rights, to press governments for the acceptance and application 
of these principles. It will do all it can to bring and to keep as many churches as 
possible in a fellowship which facilitates common enrichment and correction; act 
as a centre where the member churches can inform each other, and speak when 
the occasion requires. Member churches can base their own speaking and action 
on such statements and may well be more specific than the World Council can 
be. 

There are two more points I would like to make. 

There are many people in our constituency who plead for equal treatment in 
all cases of discrimination. They would like to protest in exactly the same terms 
to a country where public opinion is a mighty force as to others where public 
opinion has little influence. They would like to use the same language in coun- 
tries where churches are regarded as an important part of the electorate and a 
strong moral force as in countries where churches are hardly tolerated. Even if 
churches get into major trouble when the World Council critizes their govern- 
ment, they feel that the World Council should speak there exactly in the same 
way as in countries where churches are allowed or even encouraged to make 
their constructive and critical contribution. 

I know that a policy in which the difference of situations is disregarded may 
help the public image of the World Council of Churches, but I am not willing to 
pay such a price for our image. More important than the image of the World 
Council is the quality of our fellowship, and a genuine fellowship expresses itself 
through differentiated approaches according to the real needs of those suffering 
discrimination. In the ecumenical movement respectful attention for different 
cases — and consequently for different means of improvement — is essential. 

All this should not lead us to silence in cases in which we must speak, but it 
may well lead us to a different way of speaking. We may criticize the one, where 
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we plead with the other, or protest publicly in one case while we try to persuade 
behind the scenes in another. 

Last but not least: We must be very careful not to create the impression that 
we regard the situation in Eastern Europe in isolation or even that we give it 
automatic priority. Your letter asks specifically what your church can do for 
people who claim a violation of their human rights in Eastern Europe. I am sure 
that in the Netherlands you will have received criticism on that choice. Why not 
choose torture in Brazil, arbitrary justice with regard to black Americans, politi- 
cal prisoners in Indonesia, Iran or North Vietnam? Why not choose the situation 
of Indians in East Africa, of the Aborigines in Australia or of the Eskimos in 
Canada? Or why not communists in Greece or liberals in Paraguay? 

I do not doubt for one moment that your genuine interest goes out to all 
people who ask for support against discrimination, but we must say this clearly 
time and time again. 

I have tried personally always to put the general problem first. In my public 
letter to U Thant, dated 19 April 1970, I asked, in the name of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, that the United Nations do everything it can to provide the 
Human Rights Commission with the power to investigate complaints about 
human rights and to apply them. In that letter I cited eleven countries in all 
continents and the different political blocs from which we have received com- 
plaints and requests for help. Again, in my address to the American Ecumenical 
Witness Conference on Vietnam on 15 January 1972, I mentioned a large 
number of countries by name, so making clear that we are not singling out one 
political system or any one particular country as the most guilty one. | 

There are others in our constituency who apparently feel that churches 
should protest more strongly against non-Christian governments than against 
fellow Christians in positions of defence of a Christian civilization. With them I 
disagree. We shall continue to speak up for better justice everywhere but we 
cannot lose sight of our primary responsibility over against those who deny men 
their rights and do it in the name of our faith. 

That is why I hold the ecumenical Programme to Combat Racism to be so 
important. Through the evil of white racism millions of people are denied their 
dignity and justice. I know that your Synod is still discussing the extent of your 
participation in this programme. Already a good number of the members of your 
Church have participated in it personally and financially. They have contributed 
to anew credibility of the churches in Africa. The positive involvement of the 
churches in the Sudan negotiations whould have been impossible without the 
Programme to Combat Racism. They have also contributed to a new credibility 
with many outside the Church. I would not be amazed if our attitude — and 
consequently our action — against white racism which is perpetrated by misled 
Christians in political power, proves to be an important factor in favour of our 
being heard and heeded by atheist governments when we plead for full human 
rights of Christians and non-Christians alike in their countries. 


Respectfully yours, 
EUGENE C. BLAKE 
General Secretary 
Geneva, April 1972. 
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STATEMENT ON THE QUESTION OF CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTION TO 
MILITARY SERVICE* 


The Non-Governmental Organizations listed above warmly approved the 
adoption by the Commission on Human Rights at its 27th session of Resolution 
11 B (XXVII) which requested the Secretary-General to prepare a report on 
national legislation and other measures and practices relating to conscientious 
objection to military service. They therefore welcome the publication of this 
report (E/CN.4/1118) and trust that its importance will be recognized by the 
Commission. They believe that the time has come for the Commission to take a 
decisive step towards the international recognition of the right of conscientious 
objection to military service. 

This belief is based on a number of considerations. First, there is widespread 
and growing concern in the world’s religious communities that young people 
who refuse to participate in war on conscientious grounds should not be 
penalized for their moral stand. The most recent declaration on this subject by a 
religious body was adopted by the latest World Synod of Bishops of the Roman 
Catholic Church: ‘Let conscientious objection be recognized and regulated by 
law in each nation.’ Earlier statements by representative religious bodies, in- 
cluding one by representatives of the world’s major living religions, are repro- 
duced in a useful booklet published by the International Peace Bureau, The 
Right to Refuse to Kill (see pp. 23 and 24). 

Secondly, a conscientiously held conviction that it is wrong to perform 
military service may be based on clear ethical or moral grounds, and such a 
conviction becomes a vital and integral part of the individual who holds it. 
Several of the states which have contributed to the Secretary-General’s report 
make provision in their legislation for conscientious objection based on other 
than religious grounds. It is therefore not surprising that the defence of freedom 
of conscience has also been undertaken by sécular bodies such as the Council of 
Europe’ ), the United Nations Youth Assembly and the International Peace 
Bureau’ ). 

Respect for the right to freedom of thought, conscience and religion, for 


1) See The Right to Refuse to Kill, pp. 21 and 22. 
2) Op. cit., pp. 28—31. 


* This statement was submitted by the CCIA, together with eight other Non-Governmental 


Organizations, to the UN Commission on Human Rights on 9 March 1973, where it was 
circulated as Document No. E/CN.4/NGO/171, dated 12 March 1973. 
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development of the human personality and for the integrity of the individual 
requires the state to recognize the right of conscientious objection to military 
service. 

Thirdly, the question of conscientious objection to military service is to be 
discussed under the item “The Role of Youth in the Promotion and Protection of 
Human Rights’, thus giving recognition to the fact that the subject is of primary 
concern to young people of military age. Young people today are aware that the 
United Nations proclaims peace, has condemned the crimes against humanity 
which have been part of the conduct of war and stresses the importance of 
service in the cause of economic and social development. Too often, national 
laws do not offer any civilian alternative to military service which many young 
people cannot reconcile with these objectives. The evident conflict between the 
professed ideals of nations and their actual practice is, we believe a fundamental 
cause of the lack of commitment of young people to the United Nations. 

Fourthly, the question is of increasing practical relevance. In countries which 
have compulsory military service, numbering about 84 at the present time, the 
objector faces the dilemma of choosing between the dictates of his conscience 
and his fear of punishment. Experience shows that, when an objector is denied a 
positive alternative way of serving his country, he will prefer a prison sentence to 
performing a service which violates his deeply held convictions. This is a waste of 
human resources which could be made to further the cause of peace and 
development through alternative civilian service which conscientious objectors 
are not only ready but eager to perform. There have, in fact, been reports of 
conscientious objectors refusing military service in some 48 states, including 18 
developing countries. Recognizing the dilemmas posed by compulsory military 
service, both to the individual and to the state, 25 states have grantes at least 
partial legal recognition to conscientious objection, and 12 others have provided 
informal administrative means for exempting all or some objectors from military 
service. Though in no country does the number of objectors exceed a small 
fraction of the eligible conscripts called to military service each year, the 
numbers have substantially increased during the last five years with the rising 
interest in the subject throughout the world.” ) 

The issue of conscientious objection cannot be considered merely as a 
national or regional question; it involves fundamental principles of human rights 
enunciated by the Universal Declaration and arises in every region of the world. 
Furthermore, we believe that it is particularly appropriate that the United 


3) We derive the information in this paragraph from a comparative study published in the 
December 1972 issue of the Review of the International Commission of Jurists. This 
study was undertaken with the assistance of jurists and scholars from many countries to 
supplement the report prepared by the Secretary-General of the United Nations. We 
respectfully commend it to the attention of members of the Commission. While every 
attempts was made to acquire accurate current information, it is possible that the study 
may contain some inaccuracies of fact. The International Commission of Jurists would 
be grateful for any corrections which might be brought to their attention. 
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Nations, a body dedicated to the achievement of world peace, should give 
recognition to those who stand for peace as the basis of individual conduct. For 
all these reasons we urge the Commission on Human Rights, at its 29th session, 
to recommend to the United Nations General Assembly the adoption of a 
declaration recognizing that conscientious objection to military service is a valid 
expression of the right of freedom of conscience, and that conscientious objec- 
tors should have alternative means of service to the community available to 
them. 
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FURTHER PROMOTION AND ENCOURAGEMENTS OF RESPECT FOR 
HUMAN RIGHTS AND FUNDAMENTAL FREEDOMS: 25TH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF THE UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS* 


As we near the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, we reiterate our concern for and dedication to the human rights 
purposes set forth in the Charter of the United Nations and the principles pro- 
claimed in the Universal Declaration. 

As on the occasion of the 25th Anniversary of the United Nations, we reaf- 
firm “our continuing dedication to the education and mobilization of public 
opinion in support and practical implementation of the principles of human 
rights in the Charter of the United Nations and amplified in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, the International Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights and its Optional Protocol, the International Covenant on Economic, 
Social and Cultural Rights, the International Convention on the Elimination of 
All Forms of Racial Discrimination, the Declaration on the Granting of Indepen- 
dence to Colonial Countries and Peoples, the Declaration on Social Progress and 
Development, the Declaration on the Elimination of Discrimination Against 
Women and principles in other important Conventions, recommendations and 
resulutions on human rights adopted by the United Nations and specialized 
agencies.’ 

We recall the important contributions made by non-governmental organiza- 
tions at the San Francisco Conference in strengthening the human rights under- 
taking of the Charter, in the formulation and adoption of the Universal Declara- 
tion, and in the many and varied efforts — conventions, studies, reports, 
enquiries, conferences, observances — undertaken with a view to elucidating and 
implementing the commitments and principles of the Charter and Declaration. 

In the words of the Charter, we ‘reaffirm our faith in (. . .) the dignity and 
worth of the human person, in the equal rights of men and women and of 
nations large and small.’ Accordingly, we deplore all violations of human rights, 
whatever the race, religion, sex, national or ethnic origin or political belief or 
affiliation of the victim or the perpetrator. We affirm our commitment to the 
economic and social betterment of the poor and disadvantaged in all lands. 


In this spirit, we urge that: 

1. All Member States of the United Nations seriously consider and ratify the 
* Statement by the CCIA and 33 other Non-Governmental Organizations in Consultative 

Status with the UN Economic and Social Council, circulated to the UN Commission on 


Human Rigths in accordance with paragraphs 19 and 20 of ECOSOC Resolution 1296 
(XLIV), as Document No. E/CN.4/NGO/172, 19 March 1973. 
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International Covenants on Human Rights, and other pending conventions in the 
field of human rights. 

2. That the Commission on Human Rights resume active consideration of the 
projects on its present agenda which have been so long ignored, including the 
studies and accompanying draft principles of its Sub-Commission on Prevention 
of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities concerning equality in the 
administration of justice; discrimination in the matter of political rights; dis- 
crimination in respect of the right of everyone to leave any country, including 
his own, and to return to his country; and discrimination against persons born 
out of wedlock, as well as the draft principles and ‘other projects relating to 
arbitrary arrest and detention, code of police ethics and youth. 

3. That it bring into effective operation the procedure already authorized to 
consider and act upon human rights communications revealing consistent 
patterns of gross violations of human rights, and adopt model rules of procedure 
applicable to all bodies empowered to deal with human rights violations to 
ensure their impartial and effective functioning. 

We pledge our continued support of and cooperation with the efforts of this 
Commission and of the other United Nations bodies concerned with human 
rights to fulfil the human rights purposes of the Charter and to translate into 
reality the principles of the Universal Declaration. 
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ENVIRONMENT 


The United Nations Conference on the Human Environment, held in Stock- 
holm, 5—16 June 1972, is having ever greater repercussions. The CCIA closely 
followed developments in the United Nations in the early stages of its work in 
the field of the environment, and helped to coordinate WCC contributions to the 
work of the Conference. Together with the Department of Church and Society 
and the Director of Humanum Studies, the CCIA drafted the following state- 
ment which was made to the Stockholm conference by Dr Elfan Rees. 


WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES PRESENTATION TO THE UN CONFER- 
ENCE ON THE HUMAN ENVIRONMENT* 


The views which I shall present on behalf of the World Council of Churches 
reflect no great consensus or understanding in our churches on the problem of 
the human environment. On the contrary what I want is to share with you some 
of the issues and questions which have emerged as the churches have begun to 
realize that the problems of man and his environment are central to their con- 
cerns for the future of man society. 

The ethical and spiritual problems associated with the question of the 
environment, which emerge from our ecumenical discussions and which must in 
some way or other inform your work, may be summarized in four points, which 
I want to present to you briefly. 

1. My first point concerns the importance to man of the environment issue and 
the way you shall affirm this in your Declaration on the Human Environ- 
ment. 

The environment issue which started out as the concern of a few enthusiasts, 

mostly conservationists, has now revealed its deeper implications. It raises 

questions which go to the heart of man’s future, and the future of his culture. 

Indeed both in the Conference background volume, Only One Earth, and in 

the Secretary General’s report, it is made clear that we are at the ‘end of an 

epoch’, that fundamental questions of man’s existence now and in the future 
are at stake and that we must prepare ourselves as peoples of the world for 
great changes in our way of looking at questions like economic growth and 
affluence and our use of science and technology. 


* Presented by Dr Rees, 12 June 1972. 
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We hope the urgency, the complexity and the reality of these issues will be 
incorporated in the Declaration which you adopt. They are, in our view, not 
in the present draft in a manner proportionate to their urgency. I remind you 
of the biblical injunction, ‘Do not hide your light under a bushel.’ Through 
the preparations for this Conference, you have helped us to see the existential 
importance of the environment issue. You have lit the light. You have 
brought us here in the expectation that it was necessary to think and act in 
new ways. It would be a great disappointment, and a tragic use of the bushel, 
if this Conference convened because of the critical issues at stake, should 
issue a Declaration which fails to convey to the world the full dimensions of 
the enterprise to which they have been draft scarcely conveys the dilemmas 
or the difficult choices draft scarcelyconveys the dilemmas or-the difficult 
choices facing mankind frightened by the discovery of the costs to himself, 
his family and his society of heavy industrial pollution of his environment, 
including the air, the water and the food he needs for life. Moreover the 
uncertainty posed by the possibility, emphasized by many sc-entists, that 
mankind may be pushing against the limits of a finite world, is scarcely 
echoed in the Draft Declaration. You have brought us to Stockholm to 
examine realistically these questions. Don’t draw back from the implications 
of this courageous new enterprise. 

2. My second point relates to the need to clarify the connection between the 
concern for environment and the concern for social justice. One of the 
challenges generated by the sudden awakening to the environments issue is 
that there is in the minds of many a contradiction or an opposition between 
the concern for the two. Indeed there are some who have argued that environ- 
ment is an escape from the difficult questions of social justice between rich 
and poor in our world. And often the approach of some environmentalists 
makes it appear that they are more concerned with protecting some particular 
bit of scenery than with the problem of food and welfare of many millions of 
people. Is there some kind of contradiction between the concern for the 
quality of life and the concern for social and racial justice? 

The point surely is that the envirénment must strengthen the concern for 
social justice. Social justice in the context of a global environment will mean 
a new look at the relation between environment and development. It has been 
well said that the problem of a fair and just distriburion of the world re- 
sources is heightened when it is discovered that these resources, whether of 
minerals, land, air or water, must increasingly be seen as a common heritage 
of all peoples and so developed and used. The formulation of the criteria 
which will express that in realistic terms is surely one of the major tasks of 
this Conference. Your Declaration could help us all by making that point 
strongly lest some still be tempted to interpret their environmental responsi- 
bilities in a purely local, nationalistic, racial or parochial way. 

3. This leads to my third point, about population. | am aware that the Prepara- 
tory Committee decided not to make this an item on the agenda. Nevertheless 
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you have been obliged to mention it in the Draft Declaration and in the 
Action Plan for the Human Environment and there is a substantial discussion 
of it in the unofficial preparatory volume. There seems to be no escape from 
the close connection between environment and the steeply rising growth of 
world population. While experts disagree on how many people the earth can 
support they are agreed that there is an upper limit. It follows that overall 
population growth must inevitably stop at some point. There is also no doubt 
that we are approaching this critical point far too rapidly for complacency. 
What concerns the churches is that this population issue shall be rightly 
interpreted; that it shall not be interpreted as a concern of the rich to put 
curbs on the numbers of the poor, or that the concern for the quality of life 
for a few is held in higher regard than the welfare of the many. Our concerns 
are therefore twofold: What are the realities of the population situation and 
its impact on the environment; what means are governments using to control 
population growth and what are the ethical implications for man of these 
different policies? We are concerned with the search for a responsible popula- 
tion policy which might avoid obvious dehumanizing tendencies. The issue 
cannot be avoided just because it is complex or controversial. The develop- 
ment of technical means to control population growth on a mass scale, the 
reality of overpopulation in relation to available resources and food in many 
countries, the ethical challenge of rich nations consuming more than their 
share of world resources, the danger that the population question will be 
mixed with racism so that whites, blacks, browns and yellows use population 
policy in a struggle for political power, all these are important elements in 
this highly charged question. This Conference would shirk its responsibility if 
it did not pose such issues clearly to the world. 

. My fourth and final point concerns the effective follow-up of this Confer- 
ence. The Conference leadership and the United Nations have never supposed 
that the problem of human environment would be solved in a 12-day Confer- 
ence. You have called us here to mark the beginning of an enterprise, not the 
end. The road looks long and rough, and the future is very much in question. 
All the more important that this Conference help us to prepare for this 
fascinating but dangerous ecological journey. People of different faiths, 
different ideologies, different cultures, generations and experiences are asked 
to join the caravan. The challenge is fascinating, and a little overwhelming. 
Where will mankind find the spiritual and moral courage, the intellectual 
insights, and the technical and political determination to face the journey? 
Despite the difficulties we must start, and you can help prepare us for the 
long march. What we need are good maps and travel guidance that has been 
researched. We hope you will spell out these and other resources in your 
Declaration. But beware how do you do it. In the present Draft, in para- 
graph 16 of the principles, it is said that “education in environment matters, 
especially for the younger generation, is essential in order to broaden the 
basis for an enlightened opinion and responsible conduct by individuals, 
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enterprises and communities in protecting and enhanving the environment’. 
Your paternalistic concern for the environmental education of the young will 
not, I fear, be sympathetically and youth were on to it before many of our 
governments and international organizations. If I guess their cry aright it 
could come in the words of Houseman: 


‘And who am I to face the odds 

Of man’s bedevilment and God’s? — 
I a stranger and afraid 

In a world I never made.’ 


Where is the real reluctance to act on this problem? Shouldn’t such education 
be directed at the large industrial corporations who are polluting our lakes 
and rivers and at the politicians who refuse to curb them? At the military 
planners who are content to pulverize, for an indefinite period, the environ- 
ment of countries like Vietnam in order to achieve their ‘national objectives’, 
which could be a frightening precedent elsewhere? At those who assume that 
the growth of the affluent nations can and should go on at its present rate for 
ever? At all those, of whatever ideology, who believe that the fullness of a 
person’s life can be measured in terms of the abundance of his goods? So let 
us listen to the young and let them educate us. 

What is the real significance of the events taking place in these days, outside 
this Conference Hall? They are a strange mixture of tremendous hope, deep 
cynicism and almost overwhelming despair regarding the environment 
problem in general and this Conference in particular. Maybe there is a parable 
in this ferment going on around us. . . a warning that we are being asked not 
only for solutions to the environmental issue, but, far more seriously, we are 
being pressed to demonstrate that our existing structures of government, our 
political habits and international bureaucracies are capable of meeting the 
challenge of the future. 

I admit, Mr President, that the churches were slower than you were in 
realizing the terrifying implications of this problem. You have awakened us, 
but in so doing you have lit a fire that you cannot extinguish. We will follow 
you so long as you advance, we will spur you on if you halt and we will take a 
vociferous lead if you turn back. 
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DISARMAMENT 


Through two major consultations and a number of other varied initiatives, the 
CCIA has for years been concerned about promoting disarmament. During the 
twenty-seventh meeting of the Executive Committee, Ambassador Ignatieff, who 
at that time headed the Canadian delegation to the Geneva Disarmament Con- 
ference, spelled out in dramatic detail the contradictory character of measures 
which had been taken up to that time and demonstrated the particular urgency 
of stopping the nuclear arms race. In Visegrad, Hungary, 14—19 June 1973, the 
Executive Committee welcomed the recent advances on the reduction of nuclear 
armaments, and in addition adopted the memorandum included here. The other 
three documents are also worthy of note in this connection. 


TELEGRAM FROM WCC OFFICERS* 


TO: The Rt Hon. Edward Heath at Singapore 
Central Committee World Council of Churches Meeting in Addis Ababa has 
decided unanimously to address an urgent appeal to you not to proceed 
further with the proposed sale of arms to the Republic of South Africa 


signed: 
M. M. THOMAS, Chairman 
Metropolitan MELITON 
PAULINE WEBB 
EUGENE C. BLAKE, General Secretary 


LETTER TO GENERAL SECRETARY BREZHNEV AND TO PRESIDENT 
NIXON* 


Dear Mr General Secretary, (Dear Mr President,) 


We, the undersigned organizations, members of the Special NGO Committee 
on Disarmament, recall the important results of your meeting in Moscow in May 


* Sent on the recommendation of CCIA by the WCC Officers to ‘the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom, January 1971. 


* Sent by CCIA and 14 other Non-Governmental Organizations on 25 May 1973. 
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of 1972 with Mr Nixon (Mr Brezhnev). The statement of principles and agree- 
ments reached were recognized throughout the world as encouraging steps 
toward world peace and understanding. 

We also welcome the announcement of your meeting with Mr Nixon (Mr 
Brezhnev) scheduled for 18—26 June in Washington. We are particularly hopefui 
that, at that time, you will take concrete steps toward the complete banning of 
nuclear testing and make significant immediate progress in strategic arms limita- 
tion. 

Above all, however, we hope that you will take cognizance of world public 
opinion and find ways and means to eliminate obstacles to the early convening 
of a World Disarmament Conference called by the United Nations for the 
achievement of general and complete disarmament. 


LETTER TO PRESIDENT POMPIDOU ON THE PROPOSED NUCLEAR 
TESTS AT MURUROA* 


Monsieur le Président, 


Les Organisations non-gouvernementales soussignées, dotées du status con- 
sultatif prés du Conseil Economique et Social des Nations Unies, membres du 
Comité Spécial ONG pour le Désarmement, attirent respectueusement votre 
attention sur la profonde émotion soulevée dans différents pays du monde par la 
détermination du gouvernement francais de faire procéder incessamment a des 
explosions nucléaires dans la zone du Mururoa. 

Les essais projetés constituent, Monsieur le Président, non seulement un sujet 
de grave préoccupation pour les populations des régions avoisinantes, mais 
s’inscrivent dans une perspective contraire aux aspirations universelles vers la 
réalisation du désarmement général et complet et vers une meilleure sauvegarde 
de l’environnement. 

C’est pourquoi nous vous prions instamment, Monsieur le Président, au nom 
des larges courants d’opinions publiques que nous représentons, de prendre la 
décision qui honorera hautement votre gouvernement et votre pays en ordon- 
nant l’arrét des essais nucléaires projetés dans l’océan Pacifique. 

En formulant les voeux les meilleurs pour votre peuple et pour vous-méme, 
nous vous prions, Monsieur le Président, de recevoir les assurances de notre trés 
haute considération. 


* Sent by CCIA and 16 other Non-Governmental Organizations on 25 May 1973. 
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DISARMAMENT* 


I Armament and society 
The militarization of the world continues unabated. One Research Institute — 

Stockholm International Peace Research Institute (SIPRI) — estimates that: 

1. Global military expenditure reached 190 billion dollars in 1971. 

2. Much of the information about the ongoing strategic arms race comes froms 
reconnaissance satellites. Of the total of 1,268 satellites launched by the 
United States and the Soviet Union since 1957, 47 per cent have been recon- 
naissance Satellites. 

3. Since the signing of the SALT I agreements in May 1972, the number of 
nuclear warheads deployed on operational strategic weapons has increased 
from 5,890 to 7,040 in the United States and from 2,170 to 2,260 in the 
Soviet Union. 

4. Major weapon imports to the Third World have increased by 10 per cent per 
year since 1950, more than twice as fast as their GNP. Thirty-five Third- 
World countries now possess supersonic or trans-sonic fighter aircraft. 
Estimates like these lead us to ask the question: What reasons compel the 

different systems and states to increase their armament to such a tremendous 

extent? 

At the outset the distinction must be made between arming for self-defence 
and arming beyond such requirements. 

Armament above the requirements of self-defence can be geared towards 
external aggression or the maintenance of domination over other peoples, or 
towards the internal purpose of keeping a ruling minority in power. Such arma- 
ment is frequently related to the denial of freedom and justice not only within 
nations but also world-wide. 

In all parts of the world the fear of neighbouring states frequently stimulates 
the arms race and tends to give an exaggerated value to consideration of national 
interests. Armament policy may become the expression of a nation’s fascination 
with the material means of power which negates the deepest sense of life and the 
true values of civilization. 

In highly industrialized societies militarism has resulted in a combination of 
political, military, industrial, scientific and cultural forces which has developed a 
dynamic influence pervading the whole society. 

As a result there is always the danger that special or even broad sectors of the 


* Adopted by the CCIA Executive Committee, Visegrad, Hungary, 14—19 June 1973. 
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society will resist disarmament measures for mainly economic reasons. 

The urgent need is for a deep change of social values. The mortal danger of 
continued armament in itself requires this change. However, the adverse effects 
of arms’ manufacture upon the environment and the wasteful use of scarce 
natural resources give further impetus to the need for change. 

A beginning in the achievement of greater freedom and justice for the peoples 
of the world can result from the rechannelling of resources now committed to 
armament. These resources should be directed both towards neglected com- 
munities in the developed countries and towards developing nations primarily 
with a view to contributing to their self-reliance. 


II Disarmament and change 

The efforts aiming at reaching a general and controlled disarmament have to 
be actively pursued, since without such disarmament there can be no durable 
peace in the future. However, these efforts should not lead to blocking the 
necessary evolutions in the life of the people. It would be inadmissible, in 
particular, that, under the guise of disarmament, the dependence of the poor on 
the powerful should be forever maintained and that those who have the terrible 
stocks of arms — even if they would limit the possession and use thereof — 
should continue to impose upon those who do not have them, their social, 
economic, political and cultural systems, their revolutions and counter-revolu- 
tions. 

The paradox of the present situation is that, the longer the liberation of 
peoples deprived of their freedom is denied, the more unrealistic it becomes to 
deny their right to resort to arms. Although we cannot ignore the tradition of 
pacifism and the voices of those who warn of the dangers of recourse to 
violence, it is important to recognize that the armed violence of the oppressed is 
often a natural response to the structural violence of which they are victims. No 
proper analysis of ‘terrorism’ can ignore this factor. 

The dilemma for Christians faced with such situations arises from concern for 
human dignity on the one hand and a desire for disarmament on the other. Only 
decisive and genuine changes in the field of social justice and international 
relations can break the evil and escalating spiral of violence and counter-violence. 


III Concrete steps towards disarmament 

1. The churches have a special responsibility to help develop public opinion so 
that each measure of arms control and disarmament is seen as a useful but 
limited step towards a world in which armed force would not be used except 
under strict international control. 
In particular the churches should be encouraged to press for io for the 
forthcoming World Conference on Disarmament. 

2. The will to disarm hinges in large part on the ready availability of reliable 
alternatives to military power in the pursuit of legitimate claims. The UN 
should give, and be enabled by the member states to give, high priority to a 
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persistent search for generally acceptable and effective machinery for the 
peaceful change of unjust relations, the peaceful settlement of international 
disputes, as well as the maintenance of order in the process. A similar search 
should be pursued at the regional level. The temptations of unilateral military 
power must increasingly be curbed by the development of genuine collective 
security. 

3. We welcome the positive efforts in the field of limitations of arms and inter- 
national security which have taken place during the recent period, both 
within the framework of UN and bilateral relations between USA and USSR. 
Negotiations for an effective Comprehensive Nuclear Test Ban, the logical 
supplement to the SALT agreement, must be pursued. The obstacles to 
agreement on a complete system of verification should not be allowed to 
block such a treaty. Meanwhile a moratorium on all testing, including the 
testing of new categories of nuclear weapons, should be worked out in which 
all nuclear powers, including China and France, should be urged to partici- 
pate. An immediate consideration is the protection of populations from the 
effects of testing nuclear devices. 

4. Attention should be drawn to the potential release of resources for peaceful 
uses of particular significance in view of the world energy shortage. 

5. The ratification of the Non-Proliferation Treaty, particularly by those states 
who are on the threshold of nuclear arms possession, should be urged and 
supported. 

6. The signing of the 1972 Biological Weapons Treaty is to be welcomed; but 
the most urgent plea must be made for progress in agreement to ban the 
production, possession or use of chemical means of warfare. In the interim, 
states should be urged to observe strictly the Geneva Protocol of 1925. 

7. In recent years the arms trade has increased alarmingly; the greater the 
quantity and the more sophisticated the quality of military weapons, the 
greater the danger to peace. With progress in disarmament, a system should be 
developed to ensure that the production, sale, transfer, acquisition and 
possession of arms should be registered and reported by each nation to the UN. 

8. Rules of international humanitarian law and warfare established over a 
century are no longer adequate to safeguard the victims of modern warfare, 
especially the civilian population, nor are they relevant to situations of 
guerrilla warfare. 

The International Red Cross has proposed new rules and measures of imple- 
mentation of the Geneva Conventions, 1948, to be discussed by a Diplomatic 
Conference in 1974. 

It is important that the WCC and its member churches should study these 
questions and support measures concerning the prohibition of the production 
and use of anti-personnel weapons, the elimination of starvation as a weapon 
of war, the use of environmental warfare and indiscriminate weapons, the 
prohibition of torture of both combatants and non-combatants and restric- 
tion on military reprisals. 
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IV An appeal 

1. While the struggle for disarmament needs the support of all peoples and all 
men of goodwill, we make a special appeal to the member churches and 
indeed to all Christians to deepen their concern and to take a more active part 
in this great struggle. Christians should never weary in efforts to come closer 
to the time proclaimed by the prophet Isaiah, when ‘nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more’ (Isa. 2:4). We 
and all mankind have been warned by the foreknowledge that the bombs, if 
allowed to pile up, will sometime go off, producing tragedy and suffering on a 
scale as yet unknown. Therefore both faith and knowledge call us to do what 
we can for world disarmament. 

2. One contribution Christians have to make is to help combat the apathy and 
hopelessness which tend to undermine the struggle for genuine world disarma- 
ment. We can be sure than mankind is not fated to lose this essential cause if 
the will to succeed can be made strong enough. Our Lord is the Prince of 
Peace. In obedience to Him, Christians are committed to the ministry of 
reconciliation (II Cor. 5:18). And this calls for uniting our efforts to achieve 
universal and full disarmament. The lessons of history teach us not to delude 
ourselves with hopes of easy success. Yet we can be strong in heart and of 
good courage, for we are called to peace by our Lord, and our Lord is the 
God of Hope (Rom1 5:13). 

3. Another contribution Christians should make is to help their societies and 
international society become more sensitive to the claims of justice and 
liberation for the disadvantaged, the exploited, the powerless. The struggle 
for justice and freedom is essential to the cause of disarmament, since a true 
peace requires both justice and liberty. 

4. Finally, Christians, knowing that God continues to hold the world in His 
hands, should be in the forefront of those supporting the willingness of their 
governments to take certain reasonable risks for peace and a disarmed world. 
The vicious circle of distrust, which inspires the fatal spiral of the arms race, 
cannot be broken until leaders and nations are prepared to make a new 
venture of confidence. Since the failure to accept justified risks means certain 
disaster, the courage essential to successful step-by-step disarmament is really 
not great. Christians, followers of one who rules the whole world, must serve 
as champions of a new birth of trust among men and nations. 
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COMBATTING RACISM 


The WCC has taken a firm and active stand against the dehumanizing effects 
of white racism and in support of those who struggle against it. While it is the 
Programmeto Combat Racism which is primarily responsible for promoting and 
coordinating such actions in the WCC and its member churches, the WCC Central 
Committee action establishing that Programme made it clear that each sub-unit 
must strive to eliminate white racism in its own field of competence. 

The CCIA has been involved in this task in many ways which are to be seen 
elsewhere in this report. The following documents are indications of specific 
CCIA approaches on this topic to the UN, on behalf of the WCC, and of the 
response which WCC initiatives have engendered amongst some delegations to 
the UN General Assembly. 


COMMENTS ON THE WCC FROM THE UN* 


Ollé Dahlen, MP, Sweden, 3 October, Com. IV (Opening debate on Portu- 
guese territories): May I here also note with satisfaction that the international 
church communities have recently given proof of a most welcome attitude and 
understanding concerning the situation in all of Southern Africa. It is time, 
however, that more is achieved in this respect. The liberation movements are 
extending the areas in which they build up and administer social, educational, 
medical and other activities, thus increasing the scope and need for assistance. 


Jacques Booh, Cameroun, 3 October, Com. IV (Territories under Portuguese 
administration): It was the duty of all peace-loving nations to display effective 
solidarity with those struggling peoples. His delegation accordingly welcomed 
the increased material assistance which many members of the organization had 
been giving for some time to the freedom-fighters; similar assistance was also 
being provided by the African countries of the OAU, the World Council of 
Churches and by youth and trade-union groups and political parties in many 
countries: there was now a general awareness of the problem. 


Abdulrahim Abby Farah, Somalia, 9 October, Special Political Committee 


* The CCIA New York office compiled this selection of comments made during the 27th 
Session of the UN General Assembly. 


#31 


(opening debate on apartheid): The World Council of Churches has repeated its 
action of two years ago in again giving financial support to the liberation move- 
ments of Southern Africa, thereby demonstrating its understanding of the 
axiom, ‘all that is necessary for evil to triumph is for good men to do nothing’. 
The World Council has given moral leadership by its determination to do some- 
thing for the just cause of the oppressed peoples of Southern Africa who have 
had all the avenues of peaceful change closed to them. 


Barakat Ahmad, India, 9 October, Special Political Committee (Apartheid): 
As in past years, the Special Committee had held a special session in March for 
consultation with the liberation movements, the anti-apartheid movements and 
other organizations. It had also held consultations with church representatives 
and religious organizations at that time. Those fruitful activities enabled it to 
benefit from the experience of others and to expand its contacts with non- 
governmental organizations. 


A. B. Nikyaki, Tanzania, 11 October, Special Political Committee (A part- 
heid): Business concerns and governments maintaining economic ties with South 
Africa were not being asked to do the impossible. They were merely being asked 
not to establish new business interests or to extend present interests in South 
Africa and to try to restrict such activities as far as possible. The World Council 
of Churches had just demonstrated its solidarity with the oppressed people of 
South Africa by resolving to withdraw its funds from companies which had 
interests in South Africa. 


John Ennals, Anti-Apartheid Movement, London, 12 October, Special Politi- 
cal Committee (Apartheid): The Church was taking an increasing role in the 
fight against apartheid through the actions of courageous individuals and 
organizations such as the World Council of Churches, and Asian and European 
students had unhesitatingly expressed their solidarity with African students. 


Amilcar Cabral, §.G. of PAIGC, 16 October, Com. IV (Territories under 
Portuguese administration): Thanked the African countries, the socialist coun- 
tries, the Nordic countries and all other countries and non-governmental 
organizations, such as the World Council of Churches, Church World Service and 
the Rowntree Social Trust, which were helping Guinea in its struggle for libera- 
tion. 


Mengiste Desta, Ethiopia, 16 October, Trusteeship Committee (Territories 
under Portuguese administration): While his delegation was appreciative of the 
assistance already given to the liberation movements by several member states, 
nongovernmental organizations — particularly the World Council of Churches — 
and a few of the specialized agencies, it believed that agencies like WHO, FAO, 
ILO and UNESCO and other international institutions concerned must introduce 
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greater flexibility in their working procedures in order to be able to give in- 
creased moral as well as material assistance to the liberation movements. 


Michel Njine, Cameroun, 20 October, General Assembly (Decolonization): 
The non-aligned countries have also undertaken to demonstrate their effective 
support for the liberation movements, and it is gratifying to note in this connec- 
tion that the World Council of Churches has for some time now been giving 
sizeable assistance to the latter. 


James Holger, Chile, 24 October, General Assembly (Decolonization): 
Although this is not directly linked to the United Nations, the decision taken by 
the World Council of Churches to recognize the legitimacy of the struggle of the 
oppressed peoples and to support the national liberation movements represents 
for us a step of great moral significance. We believe that support like this serves 
to refute once again the claims of those who would link the legitimate struggle 
of the peoples subject to colonialism (so many times recognized by the United 
Nations) with the phenomenon of international terrorism. It is obvious that in 
formulating this approach they are underestimating a fact of life, a reality which 
many hesitate to accept, that is, that where there is repression you have resis- 
tance. 


Mohamed Ben Fadhel, Tunisia, 25 October, Special Political Committee 
(Apartheid): The student demonstrations in South Africa, the strikes in 
Namibia, the support provided by the World Council of Churches and by anti- 
apartheid movements throughout the world and the action to be initiated in 
GATT (General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) and IMF (International 
Monetary Fund) were also highly encouraging. 


Resolution 2923E (XX VIT) 15 November, General Assembly (Situation in 
South Africa resulting from apartheid): Commends the activities of anti- 
apartheid movements, trade unions, student organizations, churches and other 
groups which have promoted national and international action against apartheid. 


Amanulla Khan Giachki, Pakistan, 29 November, Committee IV (Foreign 
interests impeding decolonization): The World Council of Churches had recently 
decided to liquidate its holdings in all corporations directly involved in invest- 
ment or trade with the colonial authorities in southern Africa, and a consumer 
boycott of Angolan coffee had been organized in the Netherlands. Pakistan 
welcomed such measures but regretted that the request addressed by the General 
Assembly to the colonial powers and states whose companies were participating 
in these projects had been ignored. 


Rahnatalla Abdulla, Sudan, 4 December, General Assembly (Namibia): It is 
no less significant that the policy of South Africa in Namibia is denounced by 
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Christian denominations in Namibia, the World Council of Churches and by all 
the churches with the sole exception of the Afrikaner Dutch Reformed Church 
which is Afrikaner in body and soul and dedicated to the policy of apartheid. 
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REPORT TO THE UN* 


I am glad to respond briefly to the suggestion that I say something about the 
World Council of Churches and its programme in regard to decolonization, as an 
illustration and example of non-governmental organization (NGO) action and 
concern in this vital area of the struggle for international justice and peace. 

Naturally, a body with as broad and diverse a constituency as the World 
Council of Churches is not a specialized NGO. The Council is made up of 263 
churches in over 90 countries and territories on 6 continents, with a combined 
total membership estimated at roughly 400 million persons. Obviously, there are 
many differences from group to group, culture to culture, on the social implica- 
tions of the common faith. But from the founding of CCIA in 1946, the growing 
ecumenical concern for the emancipation of dependent peoples has been a major 
guideline. One of the six main purposes for which CCIA was to seek contacts at 
the international level was ‘the well-being of dependent peoples including their 
advance toward self-government and the development of their free political 
institutions’, later amended to read ‘the advance towards self-government of still 
dependent territories’. 


The Education Task 

During the past 25 years the main thrust of World Council effort in this area 
has been — and I would say still is — basically educational. The concern has been 
to try to sensitize the consciences of Christians, particularly in the countries of 
power and privilege, on the fundamental immorality of colonial exploitation, on 
the spiritual and social damage done both to those exploited and those who 
exploit, on the need to accelerate decolonization and the need for international 
supervision to foster objectivity. Further, as the struggle for independence has 
evolved, the importance of racism as a major factor in colonialism of the tradi- 
tional type has been driven home, and since the World Council Assembly of 
1954 decolonization and the struggle against racism have been increasingly seen 
as interwoven. I should add that in all this, it is recognized that the main task of 
education and of bringing a constructive influence to bear on policy lies with the 
churches in each country, without whom the ecumenical movement would be 
weak indeed. 

Second, the World Council programme in this area has of course been con- 
cerned with trying to help victims of colonial and racist exploitation. Refugees 


* 


Made by Dr Fagley in February 1973 to the ECOSOC Committee on NGOs. 
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from Namibia, South Africa, the territories under Portuguese domination and so 
on have been aided wherever possible by national and international assistance 
fostered by the Council’s Commission on Inter-Church Aid, Refugee and World 
Service. For several years this humanitarian agency was able to facilitate some 
succour for victims of apartheid in South Africa. 

In recent years the cumulative evidence that the white minority regimes of 
Southern Africa had hardened their hearts against the voices of reason and 
justice required the ecumenical movement, as other international bodies com- 
mitted to social justice, to take stock of the approach required to secure the 
necessary social change that might advance the cause of justice and prevent great 
upheavals and tragedy. From the beginning CCIA has supported reference of the 
question of South West Africa to the International Court and strong support had 
been given to the application of economic sanctions against the illegal regime in 
Southern Rhodesia. But it was clear that new forms of international non- 
cooperation and pressure and new modes of encouraging the struggle of the 
oppressed were called for if the necessary social change was to be peaceful in any 
sense of the term. 


The Grants 

Three years ago the World Council’s new Programme to Combat Racism 
recommended and the Council accepted a proposal to give $200,000 to certain 
organizations of oppressed racial groups or supporting the victims of racial 
injustice ‘whose purposes are not inconsonant with the general purposes of the 
World Council (. . .)’. The initial $200,000 came from the Council’s own reserve 
funds and over half went to 10 African liberation movements for their social, 
medical and educational activities. Contributions from member churches and 
individuals have made it possible to continue this programme with the ongoing 
support of the Council’s Central Committee. 

A new Step has been taken in World Council policy, following the decision of 
the Central Committee at Utrecht, to remove funds from companies directly 
involved in trade with or investment in Southern Africa. This action was coupled 
with a plea to Christians and Christian agencies at the national level to ‘use all 
their influence, including stockholder action’ to press corporations to cease 
investments in and trade with Southern Africa. The case for such action was on 
the ground that investments ‘strengthen white minority regimes in their oppres- 
sion’. 
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STATEMENT TO THE UNITED NATIONS COMMISSION ON HUMAN 
RIGHTS* 


Mr Chairman, 


The Commission of the Churches on International Affairs would like to take 
this opportunity to express its appreciation to you, Mr Marc Schreiber and the 
staff of the Division on Human Rights for your cooperation with us and for their 
efforts to promote the cause of human rights. At the same time, we would like 
to thank those delegations who have dedicated so much time and brought so 
much expertise to the elaboration of the draft conventions presently before the 
Commission. The Commission of the Churches on International Affairs and the 
World Council of Churches which it represents fully share the profound concern 
of this Commission that racial discrimination, racial segregation and systems of 
apartheid must be eradicated. We also agree that to do this will require many 
more years of concentrated action on the parts of the United Nations, its 
member States and the people of the world who have joined together in Non- 
Governmental Organizations. 

I emphasize the word action, Mr Chairman, because it is our impression that 
the United Nations tends to become lost in the words of its debates and its 
resolutions on this particular matter, and has not yet found ways effectively to 
implement its many already existing resolutions and conventions condemning 
racial discrimination and apartheid. We do not in any way underestimate the 
value of standard-setting, but we are aware that those most directly affected by 
racist policies are growing increasingly more impatient with the relative ineffec- 
tiveness of the UN and other organizations to eliminate the causes of racism. 

Since its inception, the World Council of Churches has been deeply involved 
in efforts to combat racism and to raise the consciousness of its 263 member 
churches regarding the causes and consequences of white racism. I do not intend 
to review that entire history, but I do believe that the Commission will be 
interested, Mr Chairman, in the most recent steps taken by the World Council of 
Churches in this field. 

For many years the churches have provided funds, personnel and material 
assistance to assist refugees, particularly those in Africa who have been 
forced to flee from systems of apartheid, and to bring relief to those who, 
unable to flee, must suffer the consequences of racism in their own homelands. 
This humanitarian work will continue so long as our brothers and sisters con- 


* Made by Mr Epps, 6 March 1973. 
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tinue to suffer the consequences of racism, but the World Council of Churches is 
further committed to combatting the root causes of this evil and has taken two 
recent actions which we consider to be important. 


The first of these was to extend the Special Fund to Combat Racism, estab- 
lished in 1969, as a ‘move beyond charity, grants and traditional programming to 
relevant and sacrificial action leading to new relationships of dignity and justice 
among all men’. In August 1972 this fund was increased from $500,000 to a 
minimum of $1,000,000, a substantial portion of which comes from the reserve 
funds of the World Council of Churches. In January of this year, for the third 
time, substantial grants were given to 25 organizations combatting racism on five 
continents. As was the case previously, approximately half of the total amount 
was divided among 8 liberation movements in Africa. 

Secondly, following its formal recognition in 1968 and ‘racism is linked with 
economic and political exploitation’, the World Council of Churches instructed 
its Finance Committee and its Director of Finance: 

‘j) to sell forthwith existing holdings and to make no investments after (August 
1972) in corporations which (. . .) are directly involved in investment in or 
trade with (. . .) South Africa, Namibia, Zimbabwe, Angola, Mozambique and 
Guiné-Bissao; and 

ii) to deposit none of its funds in banks which maintain direct banking opera- 
tions in those countries.’ 

The WCC also urged ‘all member churches, Christian agencies and individual 
Christians outside Southern Africa to use all their influence including stock- 
holder action and disinvestment, to press corporations to withdraw investments 
from and cease trading with these countries’. 

In January of this year the WCC therefore withdrew its investments from 
corporations included in a first list of 650 firms and will take similar action 
when additional lists are published. The sum involved, approximately $1.5 mil- 
lion, is unimportant compared to the total support given to sustain apartheid 
régimes, but for the WCC it was more that a mere symbolic action, and we 
expect individual member churches to take similar measures. 

Mr Chairman, the World Council of Churches is fully aware that these are 
small steps, but we feel that they are indicative of the sort of actions that are 
necessary. We also know that some governments and many other Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations have taken similar measures or other ones which lie in their 
particular field of competence. For that reason, we are convinced that whatever 
final decision be taken on this particular agenda item, it should in the first place 
provide for concrete actions to isolate apartheid régimes and to eliminate racism 
elsewhere, and it should recognize the important contributions of NGOs at all 
levels in this struggle. 

As I stated earlier, the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs is 
aware that years of intensive work lie ahead of us. We are prepared to become 
increasingly involved in an active way. 
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We hope that the UN will soon be empowered to take still more dramatic 
action, and that individual member states will act concretely to remove this 
blight on mankind, the continued existence of which is a judgment on us all. 


Thank you, Mr Chairman. 
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DEVELOPMENT 


With the creation of the Commission on the Churches’ Participation in 
Development, the CCIA shifted its emphasis in the field of development from 
study and publication of position papers to one of support for CCPD initiatives. 
Here again CCIA cooperation with another sub-unit of Unit II has been close. Mr 
Epps travelled to Lima, Peru, on behalf of CCPD to observe the preparatory 
meeting of the ‘Group of 77’ developing nations prior to UNCTAD III, and he 
later collaborated with the staff of CCPD in the preparation of the WCC 
approach to the Santiago meeting of UNCTAD. 

At the request of CCPD, CCIA applied for formal consultative status with 
UNCTAD. This was granted, and CCIA presently seeks to assist CCPD by chan- 
nelling to it relevant UN documentation, and by identifying particular oppor- 
tunities to affect changes in UN oa policy through more effective use 
of consultative status. 

Development is not, however, simply a technical matter, nor can it be 
achieved through lobbying with governmental delegations in the UN. It is funda- 
mentally a question of supporting people’s initiatives and of creating political 
will for the change of those unjust international structures of economic, political 
and cultural domination which impede authentic development. As can be seen 
elsewhere in this report, this has been a constant theme in the formal positions 
adopted by the Executive Committee on specific national or regional issues. 
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RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED NATIONS AND ITS SPECIALIZED 
AGENCIES 


CONSULTATIVE RELATIONS 


The Commission of the Churches on International Affairs represents the 
World Council of Churches at the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies. 
This does not mean, of course, that the CCIA itself pretends to have expertise in 
all the fields covered by this complex inter-governmental system. Rather, the 
CCIA bears responsibility for facilitating contributions to the UN from the 
various sub-units of the WCC on issues where they have special expertise. To 
accomplish this, it is necessary for the CCIA to maintain regular contact with the 
work of the various UN secretariats. Through its New York office, the CCIA 
follows the work, on a selective basis, of UN Headquarters. From Geneva, the 
staff follows developments in the UN European Headquarters, and the work of 
the Specialized Agencies located elsewhere in Europe. 

Under relevant UN resolutions the CCIA has been granted formal consultative 
status with the Economic and Social Council of the UN (ECOSOC) and with 
several of the Specialized Agencies. Provisions for the implementation of con- 
sultative status vary from one sector of the UN to another, but in general it can 
be said that this status provides the WCC, through the CCIA, with: regular 
mailings of UN documents and major publications; right of access to UN pre- 
mises and to open meetings held there or elsewhere under the auspices of the 
UN; right to intervene in certain debates and/or to have written submissions 
circulated to delegates as official UN documents. This is a most general descrip- 
tion, and the benefits of consultative status may be greater or more limited 
according to the Specialized Agency or UN Secretariat with which one is dealing. 

During the period covered by this report, the CCIA has maintained consulta- 
tive relations with the following UN bodies: 

Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC) — Category II 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) — 

Category B 
United Nations Children’s Fund 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations (FAO) 

The United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) 
The International Labour Office (ILO) — Special List. 

During 1972, the CCIA also requested and was granted consultative status 
with the United Conference on Trade and Development (UNCTAD). 

Regular contact is maintained and CCIA will certainly have consultative 
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status with the United Nations Environment Programme (UNEP), although this 
Programme is still in its early stages, and therefore has not as yet adopted formal 
statutes governing consultative relations with non-governmental organizations 
(NGOs). 

In partial fulfilment of its dual responsibility to the UN and to the 
ecumenical movement, the CCIA publishes a ‘Pre-Assembly Memorandum’ 
which is distributed to all delegations to the UN General Assembly during the 
first days of its annual session. The ‘Pre-Assembly Memorandum’ quotes the 
official positions of the WCC and its various commissions on selected items of 
the General Assembly agenda, and continues to elicit very positive responses 
from delegates. 


RELATIONS WITH OTHER NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Conference of NGOs in Consultative Status with ECOSOC 

The CCIA was one of the founding member organizations of the Conference 
of Non-Governmental Organizations in Consultative Status with the Economic 
and Social Council, and has for many years been a member of its Board 
(Bureau). This Conference brings together some 125 international Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations (INGOs) for the purpose of safeguarding and furthering 
consultative relations with ECOSOC. More recently, the Conference has estab- 
lished Special or ad hoc Committees on specific issues in order to improve 
coordination of NGO initiatives in certain areas of vital concern to the UN. 

The Board of the Conference normally comprises 15 member organizations, 
though exceptionally, during its Twelfth Assembly, the Conference decided to 
expand Board membership to twenty organizations to improve its representative 
character and effectiveness. The Board meets in two sections, one in New York, 
the other in Geneva, presided over on a rotating basis by the President and 
Vice-President of the Conference. Presently a CCIA staff member, Mr Epps, is 
Vice-President of the Conference and Chairman of its Geneva Bureau for a 
three-year term beginning in June 1972. Dr Fagley represents CCIA in the 
meetings of the New York Board and its ad hoc committees. 

The CCIA is a member of the following Special or ad hoc NGO Committees: 


New York 

Second Development Decade 
Human Rights 

Racism and Decolonization 


Geneva 

Human Rights 

Sub-committee on Racism and Decolonization 
Sub-committee on the Status of Women 
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Disarmament (Member of Bureau of the Special Committee) Working Group on 
International Humanitarian Law 
Second Development Decade 


Though it is impossible here to report in detail on what participation in the 
Conference and its committees implies, two further examples give an idea of the 
role CCIA plays there. The Geneva Special NGO Committee on Disarmament 
sponsored an International NGO Conference on Disarmament in September 
1972, where the Rev. Eduardo Bodipo-Malumba chaired one of the major 
working groups. He and Mr Niilus have participated in the follow-up to that 
Conference through the Special NGO Committee’s work. 

The Conference of NGOs in Consultative Status with ECOSOC agreed in early 
1973 to sponsor the organization of an NGO ‘Tribune’ which will run parallel to 
the UN Population Conference in Bucarest, Rumania, in 1974, and will be 
similar to the ‘Forum’ organized during the Stockholm Conference on the 
Human Environment. Dr Fagley, who has followed UN developments in this 
field closely over the years, has been named to the ‘Tribune’ management board. 
In pursuing this matter, he maintains close contact with the Christian Medical 
Commission and the Department of Church and Society in the WCC. 


UNESCO 

A similar NGO organization exists for organizations having consultative status 
with UNESCO. The Conference of International Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions in Consultative Status with UNESCO serves as the focal point for coor- 
dinated NGO actions in fields covered by UNESCO. Dr Aaron Tolen, Member of 
the CCIA Executive Committee, was President of its Standing Committee during 
the period of this report. 

CCIA was elected by the last Conference to membership in the Standing 
Committee. 


UNICEF 

The NGO Committee on UNICEF serves an analogous purpose for the im- 
provement of NGO contributions to the UN Childeren’s Fund. It meets regularly 
in New York, and is covered by Dr Fagley. 


FAO 

In cooperation with the /nstitut International de Recherche et de Formation 
in Paris, the CCIA was able to assit FAO during this period with its work in the 
field of national development education programmes. The following letter was 
received on completion of the project: 


Dear Mr Niilus, 
Thank you for your kind letter of 12 March 1973 including copies of the 
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report on the final meeting of the International Working Group which took 
place in Paris last October to consider implementation and follow-up on the 
survey. With this meeting the official project has of course been terminated but 
as you will know we have plans for the follow-up. In the immediate future we 
are using the survey report as the basis for a workshop on Workers’ Education 
and the Third World to be held in Oslo in the middle of next month. We are 
hoping that this will be the take-off point for some usefvl national development 
education programmes by the trade unions. 

With many thanks for your assistance and cooperation in this successfully 
terminated project. 


Yours sincerely, 

Hans A. H. Dall 

Coordinator 

Action for Development —FFHC FAO 


CCIA Resolutions 

During its twenty-seventh session, the Executive Committee adopted the 
following paper for the guidance of the churches. It was later received by the 
WCC Central Committee. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE ROLE 
OF THE CHURCHES* 


1. The United Nations should not be regarded as just another international 
agency but as the principal organization of the world community, reflecting the 
wide divergence of all cultures and social systems, a defender of the common 
good of mankind. The main political weakness of the United Nations, which 
prevents it from fulfilling its basic task in the field of international security, lies 
not so much in its structure as in the prevalent tendency of nations great and 
small to follow a narrow concept of national self-interest. They tend to defend 
their interests even in matters of world-wide concern by unilateral action and 
bilateral diplomcy without due regard for the UN. 

2. The United Nations is bound by the Charter to represent the claims and 
best interests of all nations. The organization now includes a majority of middle 
and smaller powers. Therefore it cannot be primarily an expression of the atti- 
tudes and claims of the great powers. Therefore it is able to give expression to 
their demands and thus become a voice for the powerless. A number of the 
smaller states have demonstrated how such countries can make an important 
contribution for the strengthening of the United Nations. By the same token, it 
is not enough for the majority to adopt resolutions with little regard for the 
possibilities of implementation. 

3. The United Nations has not been sufficiently effective in its primary 
obligation to maintain international peace and security, mainly because the great 
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powers have continued to follow their common and clashing interests. Even if 
the present generation has been spared a world conflagration, an incessant series 
of local wars and conflicts, often maintained by the support and involvement of 
the great powers, have brought tragedy to millions of people and the danger of 
wider conflict. The situation can only change if all nations are able to develop 
more effective methods of peaceful settlement and peaceful change. The United 
Nations has had to adapt to this situation by concentrating efforts in the field of 
international security on disarmament and new methods of political mediation 
and active peace-keeping. This needs further development. 

4. In addition to the obligation of the United Nations to maintain peace and 
security, a wider field of responsibility has developed for harmonizing the action 
of states for the common welfare and the pursuit of social justice. In this field, 
progress has been made in recent years. The United Nations has also opened up 
new areas of common concern and necessary international cooperation, such as 
the Law of the Sea and rules for exploitation of the resources of the sea-bed, the 
peaceful use of outer space and the safeguarding of the human environment. 

_ 5. There is an encouraging development towards universality in regard to 
United Nations membership, a long-standing ecumenical concern. The World 
Council for several years urged the accreditation of the People’s Republic of 
China and it has welcomed the news that this has taken place. The problem of 
Taiwan has to be solved by peaceful arrangement with consultation of the entire 
population concerned in the island. It is also essential that the two German 
states and other divided countries be enabled to take their place in the world 
organization. 

6. The United Nations has not been successful in overcoming the national 
short-sighted self-interest of the affluent nations in their economic policy or in 
bringing about more justice in the economic relations between the industrial 
powers and the developing countries. On the contrary, the gap between the rich 
and the poor, among nations and within nations, is becoming relatively wider. 

7. The World Council has urged, and continues to urge, member churches to 
give steadfast and realistic support to the United Nations. At this point of 
international development, the churches need to provide more adequate in- 
formation to their members and to assist them in shaping an informed public 
opinion. 

8. The churches and their representatives can fulfil a special role in bringing 
before world opinion situations of grave social injustice and cases of political, 
racial, cultural or social discrimination. They may be in a better position to do 
this than governments and so give voice to the demands of humanity and social 
justice. By expressing the claims of justice, the churches can help the United 
Nations to become a more effective instrument for the protection of human 
rights. 

* Statement adopted by the CCIA Executive Committee, meeting in Utrecht, Netherlands, 


2—8 August 1972 and received by the WCC Central Committee during its meeting in the 
same city, 13—23 August 1972. 
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REGIONAL AND NATIONAL ISSUES 


ASIA 
INDOCHINA 
STATEMENT ON VIETNAM* 


I. Introduction 

A new year has just begun in Vietnam and each day new deaths and suffering 
are added to the tragic toll of the last twenty years. The Executive Committee of 
the World Council of Churches is impelled to plead once more for peace in that 
unhappy land. 

Ever since 1954, the World Council itself, in a succession of statements and 
appeals and direct representations to all the parties concerned, has expressed its 
concern for peace in Vietnam. 

It is almost two years since the government of the United States began to 
change its policy in Vietnam from that of seeking a military solution to the 
search for a negotiated settlement. The government of the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam has responded postively to the changed American policy by agreeing 
to engage in negotiations. In general the scale of the conflict has been reduced. 
For many months official conversations on Vietnam have been held in Paris 
between the four parties involved in the war. Last summer when the Central 
Committee of our Council was in session, it refrained from making any state- 
ment about Vietnam because it was judged that such a statement might disturb 
delicate negotiations on the basic differences still to be resolved. 


II. General Recommendations f 

As six months have passed and no discernible progress in the Paris official 
conversations has emerged, nor has the danger of a possible re-escalation dis- 
appeared, the Executive Committee of the WCC addresses the following apppeals 
to all the parties involved: 

1 We welcome and support the appeal of the UN Secretary-General for ‘the 
emergence of a broad-based national government in Saigon that has the confi- 
dence and allegiance of most factions in South Vietnam’ and commen4d it to all 


* Adopted on the recommendation of CCIA by the Executive Committee of the World 
Council of Churches, meeting in Geneva, 16—20 February 1970. 
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the parties concerned. 

2 We also urge that accelerated steps be taken which will create conditions 
that would lay the foundation of peace by and for the Vietnamese in their 
country. Such steps should include as a minimum a determined stand against any 
re-escalation of the military activities and against acts that could lead to it, and 
against any actions that might spread or widen war activities in adjacent coun- 
tries (such as is the case presently in Laos). 


III. Specific Appeals to the Different Parties 
Besides the general appeals we also address the following specific appeals to 
the four parties involved: 


1 To the USA 

To refrain from methods of warfare which by long-term damage to the soil 
and vegetation further endanger the life of human beings, and from destruction 
of villages and from ‘search and destroy’ missions. 


2 To South Vietnam 

To provide immediately for fuller political and religious freedom and ensure 
that prisoners are treated with due regard to internationally established 
standards. 


3 To the Provisional Revolutionary Government 
To refrain from acts of reprisal and bombings against civilian population. 


4 To the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 

To release lists of US and allied prisoners and show to the satisfaction of 
world conscience that it acts towards them in accordance with international 
standards of humanitarian law. 


The Executive Committee of the World Council of Churches also appeals to 


all peoples to exert their influence on their governments to seek, in all possible 
ways, peace in Vietnam. 
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STATEMENT ON CAMBODIA* 


We, as Officers of the World Council of Churches, having consulted our 
Commission on International Affairs, feel compelled to make a public statement 
with reference to the serious events which have transpired since we came to meet 
in Norway on World Council business. 


Vietnam 

Last February the Executive Committee of the World Council of Churches 
urged ‘that accelerated steps be taken which will create conditions that would 
lay the foundations of peace by and for the Vietnamese in their country. Such 
steps should include as a minimum a determined stand against any re-escalation 
of the military activities and against acts that could lead to it, and against any 
actions that might spread or widen war activities in adjacent countries’. 

Now the development we then feared has taken place. We deplore the 
widening of this war into Laos and Cambodia with the consequent senseless 
increase of suffering of the peoples of Indochina. We urge our member churches 
to continue to use their fullest influence upon their governments to press for a 
negotiated peace. 

We call for the withdrawal of all foreign troops from the various nations of 
Indochina. 

We regret both the action of the United States in its invasion of Cambodia 
and the escalation of the war in Laos with North Vietnam support. 

We equally regret the reasons given by President Nixon for his action both 
because he indicates a callousness towards Indochina lives as he claims to be 
protecting the lives of American troops. We deplore the outworn and outdated 
terms in which he has justified his action in reversing the policy of withdrawal he 
has so recently stated. 

We deplore the intransigence of all four parties in the Paris talks which have 
allowed this new tragedy to develop when they all claim to be seeking peace. 

We deplore all talk of victory and all appeals to ideology as justification for 
this increase of slaughter. We condemn all actions which make a just peace 
harder to negotiate. , 

We urge Great Britain and Russia as co-chairmen of the 1954 Geneva Agree- 
ment to call a conference before this war explodes into a disaster engaging all 
mankind. 


* Issued on the recommendation of CCIA by the Officers of the World Council of 
Churches, meeting in Oslo, Norway, 2 May 1970. 
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MESSAGE ON THE INVASION OF LAOS* 


Confronted by the tragic news of the invasion of Laos by South Vietnamese 
troops supported by United States’ forces, we are compelled once again to call 
the attention of the churches, the governments involved and world public 
opinion to the flagrant violation of human rights in the continuance and expan- 
sion of the Indochina war. We dare not allow ourselves to become numb to this 
seemingly unending conflict and unbounded destruction of life and human 
dignity. 

Ever since 1954, the World Council of Churches, in a succession of statements 
and appeals and direct representations to all the parties concerned, has expressed 
its concern for peace in Vietnam. A just peace will not come by seeking further 
military successes. Therefore the continued expansion of the Indochina war 
cannot be justified. The South Vietnamese invasion of Laos under United States’ 
air and artillery cover threatens to precipitate wider escalation and further 
undermine the system of international justice upon which our hope of peace 
depends. 


Some months ago, in May 1970, U Thant said: 

‘If the human race is to survive, the human interest must be placed above the 
national interest. Throughout history, national governments have acted as 
final judges on all questions in which they were involved beyond their own 
boundaries. This situation is no longer workable or tolerable. Today human 
sovereignty will have to transcend national sovereignty. The almost total 
vulnerability of all peoples to sudden and overwhelming attack; the fact that 
the lethal effects of a nuclear war would extend far outside the nation 
directly involved; the increasing tendency of large nations to regard areas far 
from their own boundaries as vital to their security — all of these factors are 
part of a new situation in which the world has become a single unit without a 
workable design for a durable peace.’ 


Under mandate from the Central Committee of the World Council of 
Churches, given during its meeting in Addis Ababa, 10—21 January 1971, the 
Commission of the Churches on International Affairs is obliged to call the 
present threat to international instruments for peace to the attention of the 


* Text sent by the Chairman and Director of CCIA to all parties involved in the Vietnam 
conflict on 22 February 1971. 
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member churches of the World Council of Churches, in order that they “urge 
their governments or fully support their action — to promote effective judicial 
machineries at international and regional levels to remedy such deficiencies as 
may exist in national legal systems to assure the effective protection of human 
rights.’ 

Further, we are morally obliged to call upon the governments of those coun- 
tries involved in the conflict directly, as well as those who are parties to the 
relevant international agreements to take steps to implement them in order to 
bring peace to this unhappy region and pave the way to truly effective protec- 
tion of universal human rights. 


COMMISSION OF THE CHURCHES 
ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


(Signed) Olle Dahlén (MP) 
Chairman 
Leopoldo J. Niilus 
Director 


SUPPORT FOR ACTIONS OF NCCC-USA AND OF UNITED STATES’ 
CHURCHMEN* 


AGREED: 

that the Executive Committee of the World Council of Churches note with 
appreciation the statement ‘Ecumenical Witness’ adopted at a consultation of 
Protestant, Orthodox and Roman Catholic Christians together with representa- 
tives of the Jewish community, and expresses its gratitude for the continuous 
efforts of the leaders of the National Council of Churches in the USA and of 
other American churchmen to stop the war in Vietnam. 


* Official minute approved on the recommendation of CCIA by the WCC Executive 
Committee, meeting in Auckland, New Zealand, 9—12 February 1972. 
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WCC GENERAL SECRETARY’S LETTER ON THE VIETNAM WAR 


Dr R. H. Edwin Espy, 

General Secretary, 

National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the USA, New York 


Dear Ed, 


You should know that in recent days ecumenical leaders from different parts 
of the world have expressed to me their concern about the latest escalation of 
the war in Vietnam, and in particular about the United States’ intensification of 
bombing in the North. We in the World Council of Churches are aware and 
appreciative of the efforts which ecumenical leaders and churches in the United 
States have made to bring their country’s involvement in this war to an end; and 
of the National Council of Churches’ role in this effort, especially through your 
Department of International Affairs. You will recall that the Executive Com- 
mittee of the WCC, during the most recent meeting in Auckland, New Zealand, 
9—12 February, this year, decided not to issue yet another statement of its own 
on Indochina, but voted to: 


‘note with appreciation the statement “Ecumenical Witness” adopted at a 
consultation of Protestant, Orthodox and Roman Catholic Christians together 
with representatives of the Jewish community, and (express) its gratitude for 
the continuous efforts of the leaders of the National Council of Churches in 
the USA and of other American, churchmen to stop the war in Vietnam.’ 


Your ‘Ecumenical Witness’ Statement said: ‘The past two administrations 
have said they would work ceaselessly for a negotiated political settlement. Two 
things stand in the way of that settlement: the unrepresentative nature of the 
Thieu government in Saigon, and our refusal to set a date-certain for military 
withdrawal.’ The United States’ unilateral withdrawal from the Paris negotia- 
tions some weeks ago, and their subsequent purported ‘secret’ approaches to 
only one of the parties involved, further undermine any confidence which may 
still remain that the United States is seriously seeking a political settlement. On 
the contrary, the resumption of massive bombing in North Vietnam leads the 
world to believe that the United States still seeks, incredibly, an exclusively 
military solution to the war. Such a policy risks global conflict, and the words of 
the statement is ‘immoral’. Among the ‘Action Strategies’ mentioned in the 
statement, it was said that attempts would be made ‘to inform the American 
religious community of the facts about their air war in Indochina’. To what 
extent has this been possible? What have been the reactions of these com- 
munities to these facts? 

The participants in ‘An Ecumenical Witness’ further stated that: ‘There have 
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been assurances that prisoners of war would be released and negotiations in Paris 
could proceed if (the United States) would but set the date for total military 
withdrawal.’ The resumption of bombing raids over North Vietnam clearly 
makes impossible the release of the several hundred Americans being held 
prisoners of war in Indochina and the release of those thousands of political and 
military prisoners being held in South Vietnam. The World Council of Churches 
has stated its desire to see all these people reunited with their families. But this is 
impossible so long as the present United States’ policies are allowed to continue. 

Again quoting the statement: ‘The only morally acceptable course for the 
United States is to withdraw its armed forces immediately and totally and refuse 
to supply the Indochinese governments with military, economic or political aid, 
which has simply postponed the political solution the Vietnamese peopie must 
ultimately, in any event, find for themselves.’ The actions of the present United 
States’ Administration are not ending the war, but threaten to lead the world yet 
further down the road to destruction. This has already been repudiated by the 
American people. Must not churchmen now find new ways to help the American 
public to break out of its lethargy and act on its convictions? 

Please know that you have the support of Christians in many parts of the 
world as you continue your efforts to stop this senseless war. I stand ready, 
along with my colleagues in the WCC, to offer you whatever assistance I can to 
further those efforts. 


Sincerely, 

EUGENE CARSON BLAKE 
General Secretary 

17 April 1972 


WCC GENERAL SECRETARY’S OPEN LETTER TO PRESIDENT NIXON ON 
THE BOMBING OF NORTH VIETNAM DIKES* 


Mr President: 


You may recall that on 26 April I requested a meeting with you on behalf of 
a small group of leading American ecumenical figures to discuss the moral issues 
involved in the Vietnam war. Though I stated then that we would be willing to 
adjust our schedules to meet with you at your convenience during the week 
beginning 7 May, I received a negative reply from your assistant, Mr Parker, only 
on 10 May. Subsequent correspondence from Mr Parker 24 May and Dr 
McLaughlin, your deputy assistant for church affairs 29 June, assured me that 
you still had such a meeting under ‘active consideration’. As of today there is no 
indication of your willingness to discuss these matters with ecumenical leaders of 
your own country. 

This obliges me to address you through a letter which I feel conscience-bound 
* 


Dr Eugene Carson Blake made this personal appeal to President Richard Nixon in an 
open letter dated 17 July 1972. 
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to publish at the time you receive it since publicity is the only channel left to 
me. The private conversation we have sought for three months has not taken 
place. I do not now intend to repeat what I stated publicly together with seven 
American church leaders at St John’s Church, Washington, DC, on 11 May. Here 
I raise with you only one issue of supreme urgency and moral import. 

For some weeks my colleagues in the World Council of Churches and I have 
been alarmed by the ever more frequent allegations that the US Military is 
pursuing a policy of intentional destruction of dikes in North Vietnam both by 
bombing and artificially induced rainfall. The aim, it has been alleged, is so to 
weaken the North Vietnamese dike system as to provoke a ‘natural’ disaster. 

I admit it is difficult to give credibility to such allegations, since the magni- 
tude of the human suffering which major ruptures in these dikes would provoke 
is almost unthinkable. Of the 18,000,000 ihabitants of that country, more than 
10,000,000 live in areas protected by the fluvial and maritime dikes. It has been 
estimated that more than 1,000,000 lives would be immediately lost if the 
violent floods which threaten the region each rainy season were not contained. 
Many millions more would be left homeless, without food, and exposed to the 
diseases which ravage flood areas, with the result of still more thousands of 
civilian deaths. 

In recent days we have made in-depth enquiries with Western Europeans who 
have personally witnessed the situation since late June, and are forced to con- 
clude that: 

The American explanation that the present weakness of the dikes is due to 
neglect by the population is untrue. Millions of cubic yards of earth have 
been added to the dikes to reinforce them in past months, work which has 
taken place under the most difficult war conditions. Some of these dikes have 
existed for thousands of years, and the Vietnamese are aware that their very 
existence as a nation depends on the maintenance of this protection. 

The American protests that no intentional bombing has occurred, and that 
only ‘accidental’ bombs have fallen on or near the dikes must also be untrue. 
Mr Jean Thoroval, correspondent of Agence France Presse, reported (Le 
Monde, 12 July 1972) that he and other foreign journalists witnessed on 

11 July repeated direct bombings by US aircraft of the dikes they were then 
inspecting. Swedish television films made in late June show serious bomb 
damage done to dikes some five days prior to their visit. 

I am therefore forced to conclude that intentional bombing of dikes must be 
taking place, and make an urgent appeal to you to use your authority as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Military Forces of the USA immediately to cease this 
bombing. I further request that you stop the bombing in the region of the dikes 
in order that the people of North Vietnam can make the urgent, necessary 
repairs to avoid a catastrophe of unthinkable proportions. 


Eugene C. Blake 
General Secretary 
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MEMORANDUM AND RECOMMENDATIONS ON INDOCHINA* 


Introduction 
Six years have passed since the Central Committee of the World Council of 
Churches said: 


‘the search for a peaceful settlement must be unremittingly pressed. At the 
same time, we cannot overlook the human tragedy in Vietnam which is daily 
enacted so long as the fighting continues.’ (Minutes of Geneva Meeting. 
February 1966, p. 65). 


During those six years, the World Council of Churches and its Commission of 
the Churches on International Affairs have spoken out time and again against the 
escalation of the war in Vietnam, against spreading it to the whole of Indochina, 
and against the ever-increasing suffering inflicted year after year upon the 
Indochinese peoples. But the WCC has not only issued statements. It has been 
actively involved in the search for peace, approaching the governments most 
directly involved and statesmen of other nations in an effort to promote a 
negotiated settlement. Through the Commission on Inter-Church Aid, Refugee 
and World Service it has sought to relieve the suffering of people in Indochina, 
providing humanitarian aid and working for the socio-economic development of 
the region in co-operation with agencies of the member churches. 


The WCC has been consistent in stating that no amount of relief aid, however, 
can solve the problem. The war must cease and it is to this end that all efforts 
have been directed. The WCC has assumed, in this: 

— the right of the Indochinese peoples to self-determination ; 

— the right of those peoples to be free from foreign military and political 
interference in their affais; and 

— the unacceptability of the human tragedy which has been thrust upon these 
peoples and which must be brought to an end. 


The situation today 


The Paris negotiations have produced no real results. The human tragedy has 
reached intolerable proportions. Methods of warfare have been brought into use 


* Adopted on the recommendation of CCIA by the WCC Central Committee, meeting in 
Utrecht, Netherlands, 13—23 August 1972. 
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that turn the lives of Indochinese peoples into a constant nightmare. Weapons 
consciously designed to maim unnecessarily and to disfigure human beings for 
life are being employed. The United States, while saying it seeks peace, has 
steadily escalated its air involvement and embarked upon a policy of 
‘Vietnamization’. This has resulted in continued and increased human suffering. 


The task today 

The time is long past for this to stop. We cannot accept the arguments put 
forward to justify a continued US military presence in Indochina. It has been 
said that a bloodbath would result if US forces were withdrawn, but what worse 
bloodshed could take place than at present? It has been said that US withdrawal 
would result in chaos. But here is a region, governed partly by a corrupt and 
oppressive regime, whose land is being raped; its centres of ancient culture are 
being reduced to dust; its economic infrastructure is being systematically 
destroyed; and a third of its people are homeless wanderers. Is this not chaos 
already? 

Now is the time for all foreign powers to cease intervention and military aid 
to Indochina, and for the United States to withdraw its military presence 
unilaterally from the region. Now is the time to stop the killing and to rebuild 
Viet-Nam, Cambodia and Laos. 

Now is the time for the Republic of Viet-Nam, the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of RSVN and the Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam to find ways 
to settle their differences peacefully, and for foreign interference to cease in 
order that they may do so. It is the responsibility of the nations of the world to 
support them in that endeavour, both singly and jointly wa such inter- 
national bodies as the United Nations. 


Recommendations 
The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches, meeting in 
Utrecht, Netherlands, 13—23 August 1972, therefore: 


reaffirms its statement of February 1966 that ‘(. . .) the search for a peaceful 
settlement must be unremittingly pressed’; and 


affirms its conviction that the violence and killing on all sides must stop: 


welcomes and supports the stand taken by the General Secretary of the World 
Council of Churches against the United States’ bombing of the dikes in North 
Viet-Nam; 

expresses its conviction that continued United States’ military presence, 
whether through ‘Vietnamization’, the air war or in any form, is detrimental 
to peace in Indochina; 


calls upon the President of the United States to order an immediate and total 
halt to all bombing in Indochina, and to set a date for total withdrawal of all 
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United States’ military forces from that region as soon as possible and in no 
case later than 31 December 1972; 


expresses its conviction that this withdrawal would create the opportunity for 
different Vietnamese parties to reach a peaceful negotiated settlement with- 
out reprisals; 


calls upon all other foreign powers in response to total US withdrawal to 
cease military support of Indochina pending a peaceful negotiated settlement 
without reprisals; 


calls upon all other foreign powers in response to total US withdrawal to 
cease military support of Indochina pending a peaceful settlement; 


calls upon the Provinsional Revolutionary Government and the Government 
of the Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam to hold to their pledge to release US 
prisoners of war in response to the cessation of bombing and the withdrawal 
of all US military forces; and 


calls upon the Government of the Republic of Viet-Nam to release all 
political prisoners. 
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WEEK OF PRAYER FOR CHRISTIAN UNITY* 


At the beginning of the Week of Prayer for Christian Unity, we call upon all 
Christians to include in their common prayers intercessions for the suffering 
people in Vietnam and for the establishment of peace in Indochina. The ongoing 
war involves the responsibility of Christians in all countries and as we pray for 
the unity of the Church we need to renew our commitment to bring about peace 
and with justice. We invite you to take every possible initiative in your situation 
to promote the cause of peace. 


WCC GENERAL SECRETARY’S STATEMENT ON THE VIETNAM CEASE- 
FIRE* 


The news that a cease-fire has at last been reached in the Vietnamese conflict 
is cause for rejoicing. Throughout the long years of war which have cost so 
much in lost and damaged lives, the churches have called for peace. Peace is now 
a possibility for the whole of Indochina, and we thank God for it, while 
repenting our inability to bring a quicker end to the conflict. Our hope is that 
the nations of the world, both singly and jointly through the United Nations, 
will make every effort to support the peoples of Indochina in their search for a 
just peace. 

The World Council of Churches has repeatedly emphasized the right of the 
Vietnamese people to determine their own future without foreign interference. 
Reconciliation between the people of Vietnam will be crucial for the future of 
the country. A major contribution to this process will be the release of 
Vietnamese political prisoners and prisoners of war. International assistance for 
reconstruction, as determined by the Vietnamese, will also be a means of 
promoting a more secure and lively future for Vietnam. 

The member churches of the World Council pledge their support to the 
Vietnamese people through prayer and action. With the help of Vietnamese 
experts, they will work for reconstruction and development through the 
ecumenical fund for Reconciliation and Reconstruction in Indochina, which has 
already received substantial pledges from churches around the world. 


* During the Week of Prayer, Christians from all churches — Protestant, Orthodox and 
Roman Catholic — join together in prayer for Christian unity. It is sponsored by the 
World Council of Churches and the Vatican Secretariat for Promoting Christian Unity, 
and involves many thousands of special services and prayer meetings all around the 
World. This appeal, issued separately by both sponsoring bodies for the week of 
18—25 January 1973, originated in the WCC Executive Committee of the World Council 
of Churches which is meeting this week in Bangalore, India, January 1973. 


* Dr Philip A. Potter issued this statement on 24 January 1973. 
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STATEMENT ON THE PARIS AGREEMENT* 


We, the undersigned organizations, members of the Special NGO Committee 
on Disarmament, are gravely disturbed by vzhat appears to be the non-obser- 
vance of the ‘Agreement for Ending the War and Restoring Peace in Vietnam’ 
signed in Paris. The conflict is continuing; vast areas of Cambodia are being 
bombed aerially daily, resulting in the death of innocent people; civilian 
prisoners are still imprisoned; bases are not being dismantled; the sea approaches 
to the Democratic Republic of Vietnam are still mined; constant military 
activities are endangering the peace of the region; threats have been made to 
suspend the entire agreement. 

We respectfully and strongly urge all the parties to the Paris Agreement to use 
their influence with the parties to the conflict in Indochina to assure that they 
comply forthwith with the provisions of the Paris Agreement. We urge that the 
necessary conditions be created to enable the International Supervisory and 
Control Commission’s teams to carry out their mission. 


STATEMENT ON VIETNAM** 


The Executive Committee of the Commission of the Churches on Interna- 
tional Affairs (CCIA) of the World Council of Churches (WCC), meeting 
14—19 June 1973, in Viségrad, Hungary, recalls the recommendation of the 
WCC Central Committee in Utrecht 1972, which 


‘Calls upon the government of the Republic of Vietnam to release all political 
prisoners’. 


While welcoming the long awaited Agreement on Ending the War and 
Restoring Peace in Vietnam, we deeply regret the fact that not only have the 
vast majority of these prisoners not been released, but also laws have been 
decreed which have in fact increased their numbers. This is an open violation of 
the spirit of the Agreement which in its protocol states that the two South 
Vietnamese parties will do their utmost to resolve the question of civilian inter- 


* Sent to the eleven signatories of the Agreement by CCIA and thirteen other Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations on 25 May 1973. 


** Adopted by the CCIA Executive Committee, June 1973. 
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nees within 90 days of the date of the signing of the Agreement. Clear evidence 
is available that the practice of torture against political prisoners continues and 
has been intensified. 

We deeply regret these facts, and especially the suffering which is being 
inflicted on those of our Vietnamese brothers and sisters, presently being held in 
South Vietnam prisons, most of whom are not adherents of the Provisional 
Revolutionary Government, but people who have dared to stand up for the 
return of the democratic liberties ensured by article 11 of the Agreement, such 
as freedom of the press, of speech, of movement and of residence. 


We therefore: 

call upon all parties to the Agreement to comply with its provisions; 

call once more upon the government of the Republic of Vietnam to release 
immediately all political prisoners, including those reclassified as common 
prisoners as a matter of great urgency, and to restore immediately the 
democratic liberties for which the Agreement provides as an essential pre- 
condition not only of a just and lasting peace, but also as a sign of respect for 
the human rights and dignity of the South Vietnamese people; 

call upon the WCC member churches to support these demands and to in- 
crease their support for the Fund for Reconstruction and Reconciliation in 
Indochina, particularly in that part of its work related to the provision of 
assistance to prisoners as they are released. 


STATEMENT ON CAMBODIA* 


The Executive Committee of the CCIA of the WCC, meeting 14—19 June 
1973, in Viségrad, Hungary, recalls the recommendation on Indochina by the 
Central Committee in Utrecht, August 1969 which: 


‘Calls upon the President of the United States to order an immediate and 
total halt to all bombing in Indochina and to set a date for total withdrawal 
of all United States military forces from that region as soon as possible (. . .)’ 


We warmly welcome the Agreement on Ending the War and Restoring Peace 
in Vietnam, where it is stated that: 


‘The parties to the Paris conference on Vietnam undertake to refrain from 
using the territory of Cambodia and Laos to encroach on the sovereignty and 
security of one another and of other countries. 

‘Foreign countries shall put an end to all military activities in Cambodia and 
Lds.G >.) 


* Adopted by the CCIA Executive Committee, June 1973. 
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‘The internal affairs of these countries shall be settled by the people of each 
of these countries without foreign interference.’ 


The United States has continued an escalated bombing in Cambodia since 
January 1973, in open and flagrant violation of these terms of the Agreement. 
The result of that bombing have been tragic. Not only has it contributed to the 
overlong delays in implementing the peace in South Vietnam, it also has driven 
more thousands of Cambodian people from their land and into overcrowded 
refugee centres, and has killed many more thousands of innocent Cambodians. 

We take note of the request from the Board of the WCC Fund for Recon- 

struction and Reconciliation in Indochina that the CCIA call this situation to the 
attention of the churches, and we take seriously the conclusions of their report 
that: 
‘Whatever the objectives of American policy in Cambodia are (. . .) further 
military action will not be of any help in the attainment of these objectives 
(...) As long (. . .) as the present conditions continue (. . .) relief assistance 
will only be utilized to prolong the current situation.’ 


The Executive Committee therefore: 
Reiterates its firm conviction that, as stated in the agreement, the internal 
affairs of Cambodia must be settled by the Cambodian people themselves; 


Welcomes the statements and actions of member churches in the United 
States and of many of their leaders to stop this immoral action; 


Welcomes the effort of the US Congress to make no more funds available for 
the continuation of the war in Indochina; 


Insists once again that the President of the United States call an immediate 
halt to bombing in Cambodia as a matter of great urgency, and that he desist 
from any further action which would violate the Paris Agreement and delay 
the day of peace and reconciliation for the peoples of Indochina whose 
longings to reconstruct their war-torn lands are broadly supported by 
Christians throughout the world. 
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INDIAN SUB-CONTINENT 


STATEMENT ON PAKISTAN* 


The plight of the Pakistani people has been a major concern of the Executive 
Committee of the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs during 
its twenty-sixth session held in Geneva, 9—12 July 1971, and ours is a reflection 
of the deep concern of the member churches of the World Council of Churches, 
especially those of India and Pakistan. The appalling loss of lives, the full extent 
of which may never be known; the continued suffering of refugees and others 
whose lives have been disrupted are but one tragic manifestation of the violence 
inherent in the poverty which the Pakistani people share with their neighbours 
of the subcontinent. 

It is an obligation laid upon Christians to stand alongside the poor and 
oppressed. Therefore our concerns lie with those whose brothers and sisters have 
died, with those who have been driven from their homes, with those whose 
undeterminable future will be spent in makeshift refugee camps in a foreign 
land, and with those who have remained to face increased poverty and a struggle 
for minimal existence. 

We would appeal for responsible actions by the Pakistani authorities, by the 
nations who have the power and resources to act and by the churches to 
minimize and eventually bring an end to the part of the suffering which is still 
reparable. It is urgent that continuing repression in East Pakistan cease as a 
precondition for repairing the damage wrought and for allowing refugees to 
return to their homes. This must be done by those now in power in Pakistan, 
and we urge them to do so. 

This will necessarily be a long process and it behoves those who can to 
provide much greater assistance than they have up to now, through the United 
Nations and other responsible agencies, to relieve the suffering of the refugees in 
India. The churches have been called upon to bear their part of this load, and we 
urge them to respond generously. 

Emergency relief does not stop with the hoped-for return of refugees to their 
homes in a land of peace. It must continue when it is possible to contribute to 
the eradication of misery and its causes. It is clear that aid must be given on a 
long-term basis in the form of grants. This is a responsibility of those who have 
funds to give. They ought not take advantage of this tragedy as an occasion to 


* Adopted by the CCIA Executive Committee, meeting in Geneva, 9—12 July 1971. 
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exercise political or economic pressure in order that their own ends might be 
achieved. 

Recognizing the responsibility of the government of Pakistan for its internal 
affairs, we believe that there are important international implications in the 
present crisis and we strongly insist that the people should be free to determine 
the destiny of their nation. We believe that the government of Pakistan should 
demonstrate its often-stated willingness to return this right to its people. At the 
same time, the elected leaders of the people must take seriously their responsi- 
bility their responsibility to the whole nation, especially to those citizens in both 
East and West seeking to provide for all their most basic right to a decent human 
standard of living. 


Accordingly, the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs: 


Calls upon Christian churches everywhere to give their moral support to the right 
of the Pakistan refugees to return to their homeland with guarantees against 
recrimination or imprisonment for political dissent; 


Appeals to the churches to respond generously to the appeal already made by 
the Commission on Inter-Church Aid, Refugee and World Service for aid to 
alleviate the suffering of the refugees in India and those left without food or 
shelter in Pakistan; 


Urges its national constituents to influence their own governments to press the 
government of Pakistan to negotiate a just political settlement with the leaders 
of East Pakistan including guarantees against future victimization; and to press 
their governments to contribute generously to the reconstruction of the 
devastated areas and the development of new economic opportunities in East 
Pakistan when that political settlement has been reached. 


TELEGRAMS TO LEADERS OF INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


Her Excellency 
Prime Minister 
Indira Ghandi 
New Delhi 


Recognizing that the government and people of India have been forced to 
assume the extreme burden of millions of refugees from the conflict, and deeply 
appreciating the sacrifices they have made to cope with this unprecedented 
human problem, we must reiterate our concern that the present deterioration of 
the situation can but increase and extend the suffering. In a statement issued by 
our Commission in July of this year, we called upon the nations of world to 
share the responsibility you have assumed for feeding, clothing and housing the 
refugees. We are today appealing once more to our member churches to increase 
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their already large contributions to relieve through international channels the 
economic and social pressures laid upon you. While admiring the degree of 
patience and restraint you have shown during these past eight months, we are 
alarmed at the increase of armed conflict on your borders which makes any 
lasting solution through political negotiations and conciliation extremely 
difficult. We are convinced that even a temporary increase violence can only 
lead to protracted human tragedy and open up new areas of conflict which 
would seriously threaten not only the well-being of the refugees but the 
economic and social gains of the Indian people themselves won through decades 
of work and sacrifice. We therefore respectfully plead that your government 
strive to avoid armed confrontation despite the many pressures inherent in the 
situation itself and to continue to manifest the profound traditional will for 
peace and progress which have so long characterized your people and been lifted 
up by many as a model of international behaviour. A separate message has also 
been sent to the government of Pakistan. 


(Signed) 
Ollé Dahlén, MP, Chairman 
Leopoldo J. Niilus, Director 
Commission of the Churches on International Affairs of the World Council of 
Churches 
25 November 1971 


His Excellency 
President Agha Mohammed Yahya Khan 
Rawalpindi 


As we have done today in a separate message to the government of India, we 
call upon Your Excellency and the government of Pakistan to avoid any steps 
which might contribute to increased violence and the continuing of suffering of 
the Pakistani people. Any further armed conflict can only heighten the tragic 
strife within your country and would carry with it the very real danger of a 
protracted struggle which would embrace the whole of the subcontinent. This 
would not only further endanger the lives of all peoples of that area but would 
implicitly invite outside intervention by interests which may be in conflict with 
the profound will of the people of the nation for autonomy and self-develop- 
ment. Recognizing with you that it is only through political negotiations and 
conciliation that any lasting solution can be found to the deep-rooted problem 
of the peoples of the subcontinent and most particularly of the citizens of 
Pakistan, we are convinced that any increase of armed violence can but in- 
definitely postpone a settlement necessary for the establishment of the political, 
economic and social conditions essential for the progress of your people. We 
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share the concern of the world that violence must cease and that full human 
rights be guaranteed to all of the citizens of the region. 


Signed 
Ollé Dahlén, MP, Chairman 
Leopoldo J. Niilus, Director 
Commission of the Churches on International Affairs of the World Council of 
Churches 
25 November 1971 


TELEGRAMS TO LEADERS OF INDIA AND BANGLADESH 


To: Her Excellency Indira Gandhi, and 
His Excellency Tajuddin Ahmed 


Representatives of the following organizations meeting in Geneva, while 
taking no position concerning the political situation, address this message to the 
authorities at present in control in East Bengal. We welcome your recognition of 
the danger of widespread spontaneous retaliatory violence in East Bengal against 
Biharis and those who have worked with the Pakistan authorities. We respect- 
fully urge massive publicity in all areas to bring peace, to end bloodshed and 
retribution, and to leave the pursuit of justice to the forces of law. We are 
confident you will urge restraint and moderation as the path to peace. 


Amnesty International 

Brethren Service Commission 

Friends World Committee for Consultation 

International Catholic child Bureau 

International Commission of Jurists 

International Movement of Catholic Jurists of Pax Romana 
International Peace Bureau 

International Student Movement for the United Nations 
Commission of the Churches on International Affairs 
World Federation of United Nations Associations 


16 December 1971 
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KOREA 


"TELEGRAMS FROM WCC GENERAL SECRETARY* 


TO: General Park Chung Hee, 
President of the Republic of Korea, and 
His Excellency Kim Il Sung, 
Prime Minister of the People’s Democratic Republic of Korea 


It was heartening to see the text of the joint communiqué issued by your 
governments on 4 July 1972. This example of the political will of two nations to 
seek peace and reunification is especially welcome at this moment when so many 
divisive forces exist in the world. Your insistence on the right and responsibility 
of the Korean peoples to bridge the gap which separates them is salutory. I wish 
Your Excellencies great success in the pursuance of your conversations and hope 
that the goals you have established can be quickly realized. With assurance of the 
positive concern of the WCC for all the peoples of your nations, 


Eugene Carson Blake 


General Secretary 
World Council of Churches 


* Sent on recommendation of CCIA, 7 July 1972. 
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INDIAN OCEAN 


STATEMENT ON THE INDIAN OCEAN* 


The Executive Committee of the Commission of the Churches on Interna- 
tional Affairs of the World Council of Churches, meeting 14—19 June 1973 in 
Viségrad, Hungary, supports UN General Assembly resolution 
A/RES/2832/XXVI/, 16 December 1971, which calls upon the great powers to 
enter into consultation with the littoral states of the Indian Ocean with a view to 
halting the escalation and expansion of their military presence in the Ocean and 
eliminating bases, military installations, logistical supply facilities, nuclear 
weapons and other weapons of mass destruction and any manifestation of great 
power military presence ‘conceived in the context of great power rivalry’. 

As of now no steps to implement this idea of demilitarizing the area have 
been taken. Yet this is a strong desire on the part of the Asian and African 
countries most directly affected, and Christians and member churches of the 
WCC from those areas have voiced their anxiety about this fact. 

We recognize that rights to free and unimpeded sea traffic in the Indian 
Ocean must be respected, but we deplore the fact that the protection of this 
principle is presently being used by powerful maritime nations as a facade 
behind which almost unrestrained military activity in support of the strategic 
interests of nations not bordering on the Ocean is taking place. This constitutes 
an unacceptable threat to the less powerful littoral nations as well as to world 
peace in general. 

We therefore call upon the member churches of the WCC to support the 
terms of the relevant UN resolution and to urge the major powers to begin 
consultation with a view to demilitarizing the Indian Ocean. 


* Adopted by the Executive Committee. 
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RESPONSE TO A REQUEST FROM THE CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE OF 
ASIA (CCA)* 


The Executive Committee of the Commission of the Churches on Interna- 
tional Affairs of the World Council of Churches has heard a report of the recent 
Assembly of the Christian Conference of Asia and notes with interest the signifi- 
cant discussions which took place there regarding the role of the People’s 
Republic of China in today’s world and particularly on the relationship between 
that nation and other Asian peoples. 

It has also noted and welcomed the CCA recommendation to this Executive 
Committee meeting calling upon us to explore the possibility of setting up a 
joint WCC/CCA international relations desk. 

The Committee instructs the Officers of the CCIA to pursue with CCA this 
recommendation, which, if implemented, would greatly enhance the ecumenical 
movement’s knowledge of and contribution to Asia. 


* Minute of the Executive Committee meeting in Viségrad, Hungary, 14—19 June 1973. 
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AFRICA 


The following excerpts from the CCIA report to the WCC Central Committee 
in Utrecht, Netherlands, 13—23 August 1972, provide an overview of recent 
CCIA actions on Africa. 


UNITY AND HUMAN RIGHTS IN AFRICA TODAY 


On the recommendation of the CCIA you adopted this statement which has 
since proved to be of real consequence not only for states and churches in Africa 
but elsewhere as well. Stress was put there on unity, independence, non-inter- 
ference by foreign powers and peace. Human rights implied, the statement said, 
implementing ‘the African peoples’ (aspirations) towards freedom, justice and 
dignity’. In concluding this report, we should like to mention briefly two crucial 
African situations where the CCIA together with the other sub-units of the WCC 
and the All African Conference of Churches has been involved over the past 
18 months. 


A. Southern Africa, notably Rhodesia 

Early this year, CCIA in cooperation with the Programme to Combat Racism 
published an extensive dossier of materials emanating from black Rhodesians 
and others prepared by the International Affairs Department of the British 
Council of Churches during the period following the announcement of the 
‘Proposéd Settlement’. Since that time the Pearce Commission has completed its 
report to the British government on the attitude of Rhodesian Africans to the 
proposals. As of this writing, the Pearce Commission’s determination that 
Africans reject the proposal is under study by Rhodesian and British officials. In 
any case, possibilities for a just resolution of this conflict of white and black 
interests seem distant and the will to settle it peacefully and in a just way does 
not appear to exist at all among those whites now in power in Rhodesia. CCIA 
continues to follow this situation closely, along with the other critical ones in 
Southern Africa, upon whose improvement the establishment of human rights 
guarantees for the people most directly involved, and world peace, depend to a 
great extent. 


B. The Sudan 
The Central Committee is already informed through the world press and 
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communiqués from the WCC Communications Department of the role the CCIA 
was privileged to play — once again in close collaboration with staff members of 
the Commission on Inter-Church Aid, World Refugee Service, and of the All 
Africa Conference of Churches — in contributing to a resolution of the 17 year 
old Sudan conflict. Rather than going into great detail about this process to 
which CCIA staff has devoted a very large portion of its time since your last 
meeting, and to which important contributions were made by the Chairman of 
CCIA, we prefer to underline a few points which we consider to be of overriding 
significance. 


1. A product of cooperation and confidence 

Without the long history of WCC involvement in Africa, this opportunity to 
serve the Sudanese in their search for peace would never have come to us. But 
certain types of involvement were most notable in preparing the way. One was 
certainly the non-partisan way in which member churches, through the WCC, 
have aided African refugees. Another crucial one was the ecumenical stand 
against white racism, the establishment of the Programme to Combat Pacism and 
the grants made possible by the special fund. Statements like those adopted by 
you in Addis Ababa, documents such as the CCIA background paper on the 
Sudan conflict, concrete actions like the grants all contributed to the creation of 
an atmosphere of trust and confidence that the WCC was striving to serve Africa 
in ways determined by Africans themselves, and therefore might be willing and 
able to assist in a reconciliation process. 

Again, this was a product of close ecumenical cooperation. Since before 
1965, Sudan church leaders have sought ways towards a resolution of this tragic 
conflict. Leaders of the All Africa Conference of Churches accepted invitations 
to visit the Sudan, demonstrating the concern of African churches for their 
Sudanese brothers and sisters caught up in this conflict. Without, therefore, the 
joint efforts of local churches, the National Council, the Regional Council and 
the WCC, without the close coordination of different WCC programmes, without 
a willingness of the part of Christians to work together and serve one another, 
this effort could never have been successful. 


2. A will to make peace 

The CCIA and other ecumenical bodies played what was described by both 
parties as the role of ‘midwife’, making possible the travel of representatives of 
the South Sudan Liberation Movement to consult with their dispersed leaders, 
acting as regular channel for information exchange between the two parties in 
the period leading up to the formal negotiations, and assisting them from time to 
time to overcome obstacles of misinterpretation or misunderstanding of the 
other’s positions. Both sides affirm that without these efforts the settlement 
could not have been reached. Yet it must be made clear that reconciliation was 
conceived and born out of the conviction of the Sudanese people — north and 
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south — that the time had come to seek peace, to heal wounds, and to move on 
to the autonomous development of a nation. There were moments when the 
process was threatened. Yet despite the difficulties in communicating among 
widely scattered groups, the absence of most modern technological means 
typical of many underdeveloped countries, and much foreign encouragement to 
continue fighting; the Sudanese managed to arrange meetings, work out negotia- 
tion positions and come to the table offered by His Imperial Majesty Haille 
Selassie | in Addis Ababa. 

The beginnings of the discussions were difficult — a natural thing to occur 
after such long strife and having seen so many promises broken — but soon an 
atmosphere of hard, honest, straightforward negotiation began, which lead to a 
final settlement and to the creation of the harmonious relationships which today 
exist in the Sudan. Remarkably, there has as of now been no single violation of 
the agreement to cease fire. Arms are no longer carried in Southern Sudan. 

The way towards harmonious reconstruction and development is open. It is 
now up to the churches, states and international organizations to provide the 
sort of aid desired by the Sudanese — with no strings attached — to carry out 
their responsibilities. 

Those present from the ecumenical movement during the negotiations and 
whose signatures were added to the settlement — including the Director of the 
CCIA — commented that if such good will were expressed by other major 
powers during negotiation processes, world peace would not be the utopian 
dream it appears today. Lessons are there to be learned. 
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BURUNDI 


STATEMENT ON BURUNDI* 


The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches, having followed 
with concern the reports about the recurrence of massacres in Burundi, and 
realizing that just and lasting peace has not been achieved as yet in that nation, 
deplores the fratricidal acts that have been perpetrated since last year in that 
country. We appeal for positive understanding among all Barundi, and we 
encourage African nations and the Organization for African Unity to continue to 
work constructively towards a peaceful and conciliatory end of the conflict that 
has opposed Barundi against each other. We appeal to other nations outside 
Africa with political and economic interest in the area not to sacrifice efforts 
now being made towards a reconciliation and lasting peace to their own political 
and economic concern. To this end we urge the staff of the World Council of 
Churches, in collaboration with the All Africa Conference of Churches and 
others, to continue their efforts to effect reconciliation in the area. 


* Adopted on the recommendation of CCIA by the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches, meeting in Geneva, 22—29 August 1973. 
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GUINEA 


TELEGRAMS TO HIS EXECELLENCY SEKOU TOURE, PRESIDENT OF 
THE REPUBLIC OF GUINEA 


The Commission of the Churches on International Affairs of the World 
Council of Churches has been shocked by the report of recent events in Guinea 
which strongly suggest that there has been an attempt with external backing to 
interfere in the independence and self-determination of the Republic of Guinea. 
It hereby registers its sympathy with the people of Guinea and welcomes their 
success in repulsing these ill-intentioned attempts. It hopes that the vigilance of 
the people of Guinea will continue to prevent a repetition of the recent sad and 
aggressive events. It expresses its strong concern that under prevailing circum- 
stances there may be instances of too hasty decisions and innocent persons may 
be made to suffer. The principles and sentiments which animate the Commission 
to sympathize with the people of Guinea force it to plead that fair trial be 
guaranteed and extreme punishments avoided. 


(signed) = Ulrich Scheuner ' Leopoldo J. Niilus 
Chairman ~ Director 


Addis Ababa, 19 January 1971 


I hereby reiterate to you the sympathy expressed to the Republic of Guinea by 
cable from the Churches Commission on International Affairs on 19.1.71, during 
the meeting of the World Council of Churches Central Committee in Addis 
Ababa. There we further decried foreign interference in the internal affairs of 
independent African states, reiterating our strong condemnation of colonial, 
racist, and economic domination by outside powers, because of our long-standing 
position in favour of universal human rights. I must however express the deep 
shock felt upon receiving news of the public execution of 58 persons. I therefore 
appeal to you to reassume your right to reprieve and grant clemency for those 
who remain in your custody or under sentence, for both humanitarian reasons 
and the cause of independent Africa. I further appeal to you so to act that 
your position as one of Africa’s outstanding leaders may be confirmed. I appeal 
to you to call an immediate halt to executions and to reduce oa at all possible the 
severity of the prison sentences. 


Eugene Carson Blake 
General Secretary of the 
World Council of Churches 
26 January 1971 
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NIGERIA 


STATEMENT ON NIGERIA AND THE FORMER EASTERN REGION* 


On the recommendation of Policy Reference Committee I, it was unanimously 
resolved that the following statement on Nigeria and the Former Eastern Region 
be adopted: 

1. While recognizing that all aid programmes appear to have political implica- 
tions, the proper intention of Christians, in giving as much aid as possible to 
the victims of the two sides of the conflict, is simply to express their soli- 
darity with their fellows in their suffering, and to do what is possible to bring 
relief to their needs. 

2. In order to secure the most effective use of resources and in order to prevent 
the avoidable entanglement of the relief programme in political ends, regular 
consultative meetings of all the organizations concerned must be encouraged 
and developed without delay. 

3. The only answer to this terrible situation is the ending of the fighting and the 
achievement of a negotiated settlement. We welcome the efforts of all those 
working for this purpose. For its part, the WCC desires to put itself in the 
position where those seeking peace can turn to it for any help it can offer in 
resolving the profound disagreement of the two sides. 


* Adopted on the recommendation of CCIA by the WCC Central Committee, meeting in 
Canterbury, England, 12—22 August 1969. 
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RHODESIA 


STATEMENT ON RHODESIA* 
The Central Committee: 


1. commends the statements by the Christian Council in Rhodesia and the 
Roman Catholic bishops of Rhodesia, issued before the Referendum on 
20 June 1969 and endorses the judgment that the Proposals for a new Consti- 
tution for Rhodesia are in many respects contrary to Christian teaching; 

2. declares that member churches should fulfil part of their responsibility to the 
whole population of Rhodesia by providing the churches in Rhodesia with 
the necessary help by finance and personnel for the development of their 
programmes of education, training, relief and other areas of Christian service; 

3. appreciates the intention of the UN policy of economic sanctions against 
Rhodesia, and requests the member churches to press upon their governments 
the necessity to find more effective measures for the ends sought. The CCIA 
is asked to continue to seek advice in this matter from the member churches 
and other appropriate bodies. The member churches are invited to inform the 
CCIA of the action they have been able to take. 

4. urges member churches to influence governments and the public to recognize 
that those who struggle against oppression and injustice merit responsible 
consideration and support; 

5. does not accept that acquiescence in injustice is an inevitable necessity and 
therefore urges that the UK government should not grant constitutional 
independence to Rhodesia until conditions have been established for a 
majority rule that will serve legitimate rights and aspirations of the whole 
people; 

6. calls on all Christian people to pray that in this tragic situation God will 
reveal to us the way of justice and brotherhood, and will enable us to follow 
it, 


STATEMENT ON RHODESIA** 
The World Council of Churches has long supported full human rights for all in 
Southern Africa. 


* Adopted on recommendation of CCIA by the WCC Central Committee, meeting in 
Canterbury, England, 12—22 August 1969. 

** Adopted by the Officers of the World Council of Churches meeting in Oslo, Norway, 
2 May 1970. 
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We, as Officers of the World Council of Churches, deplore the increasing 
erosion of those human rights in Rhodesia. The new Republic and Land Tenure 
Acts are the cornerstone of what has become an apartheid state. Among the 
discriminatory clauses against the vast disenfranchized black majority are 
provisions giving power to the authorities to decide which properties can be 
declared to be used by whites and which by blacks. The authorities will have to 
give permission for holding any multi-racial meeting. For these purposes all 
churches and Christian institutions will be required to register as private organi- 
zations. 

We call upon the congregations of the member churches to support the 
courageous stands taken by their own leaders and the Roman Catholic bishops in 
publically resisting these measures, taken by a regime which is illegally set up, 
has no international status and it morally indefensible. Precisely because the 
regime claims to be Christian and to uphold Christian civilization, it must be 
condemned for violating basic human rights. The oppressing white minority is 
adding to the existing tension which so tragically exists in Southern Africa and is 
forcing the long-suffering oppressed majority to resort to extreme means to 
assert their human dignity. 

We appeal to Christians around the world to be alert to what is happening in 
Rhodesia, and to encourage their governments to condemn the oppressive 
actions of the Smith regime and to take all the measures recommended by the 
United Nations as will ensure that these immoral and dangerous trends be 
arrested and a representative government be established in Rhodesia. 


EXCHANGE OF TELEGRAMS BETWEEN THE GENERAL SECRETARY OF 
THE WCC AND THE GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE ALL-AFRICA CON- 
FERENCE OF CHURCES 


25 November 1971 
Dr E. C. Blake 
Geneva 


I have sent the following message to Her Majesty’s Prime Minister London: 
“Thirty million Christians in the All Africa Conference of Churches are dismayed 
and distressed at Her Majesty’s Government’s acquiescence to Mr Smith’s hijack- 
ing of an entire nation of five million African men, women and children in 
Southern Rhodesia. We urge you to insist that all nationalist and liberation: 
leaders of the African peoples be released from imprisonment, exile and all forms 
of intimidation and harassment so that they may lead their people in determining 
the ‘Test of Acceptability’ of the agreement reached this week in Salisbury. 
Without this we are convinced that these agreements doom Africans in Rhodesia 
to several generations of white racist oppression”’. I ask that the WCC joins 
AACC in insisting upon the release of the nationalists and liberation leaders of 
Rhodesia. 

Burgess Carr 
General Secretary 
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26 November 1971 
Carr 

Churchcon 

Nairobi 


Supporting content your message, with particular emphasis on release of 
Rhodesian nationalist and liberation leaders, CCIA and PCR charged in consul- 
tation with Rhodesian churches, Zimbabwe liberation movement leaders and 
AACC to produce WCC statement which places problem in Southern African and 
world context and which sets out concerted and more intensive plans for churches 
action in support of black citizens of Zimbabwe. 


Blake 
General Secretary 


STATEMENT ON RHODESIA* 
The WCC Executive Committee: 


1) expresses full support for the position taken by the African National 
Council, the Roman Catholic bishops and the Christian Council of Rhodesia. It 
draws attention particularly to the statement by the latter indicating that there 
are ‘serious defects’ in the proposed Anglo-Rhodesian settlement. It supports the 
Christian Council of Rhodesia in urging ‘all people to exercise their democratic 
right freely to express their opinions on the proposals’ and stressing that ‘no one 
should feel obliged to assent to the proposals on the grounds that an alternative 
form of settlement is impossible’ according to the present regime; 

2) welcomes the opportunities afforded by the Pearce Commission for the 
expression of African opinion and urges the commission to carry its task through 
to completion, provided the conditions agreed upon for its work are observed; 

3) strongly protests to the Rhodesian authorities against the denial of normal 
political activities by the continued detention of nationalist leaders and the 
arbitrary imprisonment of black and white people opposed to the settlement and 
requests their immediate release; 

4) urges the UK government — whatever the outcome of the test of accept- 
ability — to recognize its continuing responsibility until full political rights for 
all people in Rhodesia are achieved. In the event of the settlement being 
rejected, an alternative must be presented by the re-opening of negotiations but 
with full black Rhodesian participation; 

5) urges WCC member churches in all countries to press upon their govern- 


* Adopted by the WCC Executive Committee, meeting in Auckland, New Zealand, 
9—12 February 1972. 
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ments the necessity to make more effective economic sanctions and to apply 
strongest political pressures against the present Rhodesian regime so long as the 
racially discriminatory system prevails there. 


STATEMENT ON RHODESIA* 


The Central Committee, having received proposals from the Programme Unit on 
Justice and Service and from the All Africa Conference of Churches: 

supports the call of the African National Council in Rhodesia for a national 
convention leading to a Constitutional Conference in order to achieve a ‘just, 
honourable and democratic settlement’ in Rhodesia; 

endorses the action of the Executive Committee in Auckland urging the 
government of the United Kingdom to exercise its continuing responsibility until 
full political rights for all the peoples of Rhodesia are achieved; 

strongly confirms the action of the Executive Committee in Auckland urging 
WCC member churches in all countries to press upon their governments the 
necessity to make more effective economic sanctions and to apply the strongest 
political pressures against the present Rhodesian regime so long as the racially 
discriminatory system prevails there; 

commends the action of the British Council of Churches in urging the govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom effectively to maintain sanctions against Rhodesia 
and to continue to withhold recognition from the illegal government in the 
colony; 

deplores the decision of the United States of America to violate the United 
Nations’ mandatory sanctions against Rhodesia by lifting the embargo on the 
importation of chrome from Rhodesia and calls upon the government of the 
United States to reconsider this decision as a matter of urgency; 

appeals to all member churches to cooperate with the CCIA and the PCR in a 
vigorous programme to sensitize trade unions and other influential sectors of 
public opinion to act in favour of intensifying United Nations’ sanctions against 
Rhodesia. 


* Adopted by the WCC Central Committee, meeting in Utrecht, Netherlands, 
13—23 August 1972. 
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SOUTH AFRICA AND THE SOUTHERN AFRICAN COUNTRIES UNDER 
COLONIAL DOMINATION 


The positions of the World Council of Churches on the socio-political issues 
in South Africa and the Southern African countries under colonial domination 
are numerous and have been widely publicized. During the period covered by 
this report, the CCIA has worked together with the Programme to Combat 
Racism and others in the elaboration of many of the WCC’s official statements 
and the many exchanges of related correspondence. For reasons of economy, 
these documents are not reproduced here, but may be had on request from the 
CCIA or the Programme to Combat Racism. 
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THE SUDAN 


The opportunity given to the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs to play a creative role, together with other colleagues in the WCC, the All 
Africa Conference of Churches and the Sudan Council of Churches, in assisting 
the conflicting parties in the Sudan to reconcile their differences was not a 
historical accident. It was the consequence of the combined efforts of the 
churches to approach African problems from an African perspective. 

In the selected bibliography contained in the final section of this report ° 
reference is made to four articles which describe in detail the involvement of the 
churches in this peace-making effort. These are all available from the CCIA. The 
articles that follow were prepared by the WCC Communications Department, 
and provide an excellent summary of the events which lead to the signing of the 
final peace agreement. 


WCC DISCLOSES CONTRIBUTION TO PEACE AGREEMENT FOR SUDAN 


Geneva, 28 February 1972 (EPS) — The strategic role played by the World 
Council of Churches in facilitating the settlement of the Southern Sudan conflict 
announced yesterday at the conclusion of talks in Addis Ababa was confirmed 
today in a cable from Mr Leopoldo Niilus, Director of the WCC’s Commission of 
the Churches on International Affairs (CCIA). 

Mr Niilus, Mr Kodwo Ankrah, the World Council’s Africa refugee secretary, 
and Canon Burgess Carr, General Secretary of the All Africa Conference of 
Churches, had gone to Addis Ababa on 15 February to be present for talks 
between representatives of the Democratic Republic of Sudan and the South 
Sudan Liberation Movement. 

Today Mr Niilus notified the WCC’s Geneva headquarters: “We have been 
present in all meetings as special WCC observers and have also been asked for 
advice and aid in drafting.’ The WCC group signed the final agreement as wit- 
nesses before it was presented to Emperor Haile Selassie. 

Repeating the text of the joint communiqué on the settlement released 
yesterday in Addis Ababa, Mr Niilus commented: “This agreement constitutes an 
event of much larger historical dimensions than may perhaps be realized at first 
glance and not just for Africa. It establishes an unprecendented example that is 
badly needed for similar situations all over the world.’ 

The World Council of Churches’ efforts at peacemaking in the Southern 
Sudan began in May 1971. A joint mission from the WCC and the All Africa 
Conference of Churches, which is linked with it, visited Khartoum at the invita- 
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tion of the government and the churches there to discuss to provision of aid to 
the victims of the conflict in the south and to raise the question of reconcilia- 
tion. (Since 1966 church aid valued at $2 million had gone to Sudanese refugees 
in several countries.) The government was prepared to allow the churches to 
mount a relief programme. It also expressed a desire for the WCC and the AACC 
to contact representatives from the south with a view to arranging reconciliation 
talks. 

The WCC made contact in London with European representatives of the 
South Sudan Liberation Movement (SSLM) and reported the government’s 
willingness to talk. It was arranged for these representatives to go to Africa and 
get the reactions of SSLM leaders. 

In October WCC and AACC representatives again visited Khartoum to follow 
up possibilities of a relief operation. The government reiterated its interest in 
reconciliation and its desire for two ministers to meet with SSLM and Anya-Nya 
(military arm) leaders in Addis Ababa. The WCC and AACC were asked to act as 
intermediaries. 

Preliminary talks were held in November, proposals were made and it was 
agreed to hold formal negotiations within the framework of one Sudan. The 
WCC subsequently got agreement from both sides as to the date and place of the 
meeting. 

According to Mr Niilus, the new agreement must be approved by the 
respective parties and then will formally ratified by both sides on 12 March in 
Addis Ababa. 

The text of the joint communiqué issued 27 February in Addis reads: 


‘The negotiations conducted in Addis Ababa between representatives of the 
Democratic Republic of the Sudan and the South Sudan Liberation Move- 
ment to find a peaceful solution to the 16-year-old southern problem have 
been concluded successfully. The two-week negotiations have been charac- 
terized by the fraternal and candid desire of both parties to preserve the unity 
of their country and to safeguard the legitimate aspirations of the Southern 
Region. With the restoration of peace and stability as their primary concern 
both parties have outlined the constitutional political legal and administrative 
framework within which these regional aspirations can be fulfilled and the 
national interests and sovereignty best preserved.’ 


Mr Niilus is scheduled to return to Geneva on 29 February. 
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PEACE BREAKS OUT IN THE SUDAN* 


Peace is at last a reality for the people of Sudan. Following the ratification of 
the agreement between the representatives of the Government of the Democratic 
Republic of Sudan and the South Sudan Liberation Movement (SSLM) in Addis 
Ababa in March, a ceasefire has taken place. Energies that have been devoted to 
war for more than 16 years are at last turning to the construction of a new, just 
and richer Sudan. 

Ten months of patient negotiation have brought an end to the bitterly fought 
war, which has involved constant disruption and instability for the people of the 
South. The burden has been a heavy one. Little development work has taken 
place. Few schools, hospitals or clinics have been able to function. There has 
been recurrent famine which has cost many lives. In addition, some 200,000 
refugees have fled into the neighbouring countrieof Zaire, Uganda and Ethiopia. 

Small wonder then that there was joy on the faces of African ambassadors in 
Addis Ababa when the two parties came to them with their agreement. Mr Diallo 
Telli, Secretary General of the Organization of African Unity, gave expression to 
this in his ‘salute’ not only to ‘this great victory for Sudan, her people, her 
Government and her President, but also, and above all, to the new era (the 
agreement) signifies for the peaceful resolution of disputes within Africa.’ 

The peace agreement makes far-reaching proposals which involve movement 
by the government and the SSLM. The government has agreed that the Sudan 
should not be an Islamic republic; freedom of religion and conscience are 
recognized in the agreement. The southerners have given up the idea of seces- 
sion. 

Already three of the Commissions envisaged by the agreement have been set 
up and are at work. They cover military matters, repatriation and resettlement 
of those who fled into the bush or over the borders. Steps are now under way to 
group the three southern provinces into an autonomous region, with its own 
assembly, as part of a unified Sudan with a federal constitution. The regional 
assembly, headquartered in Juba, will have control over economic, social and 
political life in the south, while the central government continues to look after 
foreign affairs and external defence. 

Provision is also made for a massive reconstruction and development 
programme to improve agriculture, establish health and education services and 
create employment opportunities. It is hoped the refugees will soon start to 
return, though many people inside the Sudan think it could be several months 
before this will happen. The legacy of bitterness still runs strong among some. 

In Khartoum, the mood is good. When Major-General Joseph Lagu, 
commander of the SSLM forces, came to Khartoum after the ratification, he was 
unsure of his reception. But on arrival at the airport he found large crowds of 


* Article published in Justice and Service, May 1972. 
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former friends and well-wishers to greet him. An unofficial welcoming commit- 
tee of his old classmates in military academy was also on hand to welcome him 
back. 


Church diplomacy 

An interesting and unusual feature of the Addis talks was the role played by 
church representatives in bringing the two sides together. For almost a year, the 
World Council of Churches, the All Africa Conference of Churches (AACC) and 
the Sudan Council of Churches (SCC) had been acting as messengers and go- 
betweens for the protagonists. As one member of the Sudan government put it, 
‘Their role has been to act as midwives.’ 

The involvement of the churches dates back over a number of years. Both the 
WCC and the AACC have made visits to the churches in the Sudan, expressed 
their concern about the continuing conflict and sought ways to give assistance to 
the victims of the fighting both inside and outside the Sudan. Programmes have 
been in operation amongst displaced southerners inside the Sudan since 1965 
and more than $2 million have been channelled to work amongst the refugees in 
Uganda, Zaire, Ethiopia and Kenya. 

But the WCC, according to Kodwo Ankrah, a Ghanaian who serves as Africa 
Refugee Secretary in CICARWS, has always been convinced that humanitarian 
concerns go hand in hand with a commitment to justice. ‘Caring for the refugees 
has been an obligation for CICARWS for a number of years. But the Council’s 
concern for the whole man leads us to believe that we must face the situations 
which produce refugees,’ he maintained. 


Reconciliation 

A visit made by the WCC and the AACC to Khartoum in May 1971 at the 
invitation of the government and the churches, revealed that the government was 
anxious to talk reconciliation as well as find ways and means of distributing 
relief. Leopoldo Niilus, an Argentinian who directs the work of the Commission 
of the Churches on International Affairs and who has worked closely with 
Ankrah on bringing the two sides together, emphasizes that the WCC did not 
seek to interfere. The invitation to assist in the reconciliation process came ‘from 
the Sudanese themselves’. 

Contacts were made with the SSLM in Africa and Europe and the slow 
process of discussion began. Financial assistance was given to SSLM leaders in 
Europe to go to Africa to sound out the men doing the fighting. The first face- 
to-face meeting took place in Addis Ababa in November 1971; also present were 
Niilus, Ankrah and Canon Burgess Carr, General Secretary of the AACC. It laid 
the ground work for the successful negotiations. 

In all of the meetings, and especially just before the final ratification, there 
have been some tense moments. However, say the WCC men, ‘Both sides were 
determined to come to a just solution and both sides were prepared to talk 
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seriously and respect the other.’ The difficulties in the discussions, moderated by 
Canon Carr, were faced frankly, reports Niilus. He feels there are significant 
lessons to be learnt from Africa regarding the settlement of disputes. 

On the face of it, it is difficult to see just why the WCC was asked to fulfil 
this role. Niilus and Ankrah attribute part of the reason to luck: ‘We were in the 
right place at the right time.’ But it is also clear that the decision of the churches 
to give financial assistance to the liberation movements in Southern Africa, as 
well as their assistance to refugees, also helped establish credibility with both 
sides. 


Relief and rehabilitation 

With the ‘diplomacy’ over, the WCC, through CICARWS, is turning its atten- 
tions to the assistance Sudan requires, both to cope with immediate emergency 
needs, as well as long-term development. Already some $350,000 is in view in 
response to an initial appeal of $500,000. And $50,000 has been transferred for 
urgent work. 

The WCC is acting again together with the AACC and the SCC, which unites 
Protestant, Orthodox and Roman Catholic Churches in the Sudan. Field assess- 
ments of the total needs still have to be carried out, but in the meantime church 
funds are being used to purchase relief supplies locally, provide vehicles for 
distribution and strengthen the relief capabilities of the SCC. 

A Relief and Rehabilitation Commission is being established by the SCC to 
work closely with the recently appointed government director of relief. The SCC 
commission will have a field co-ordinator in Juba. Edmund Donovan, 54, a 
former cotton estate manager in Sudan who has recently worked in Nigeria as 
Project Manager for the Christian Council, has been sent to Sudan at the SCC’s 
request to work with the commission. Another expatriate will be provided by 
the AACC. 

First priority is emergency relief work among displaced people within the 
country. But plans will also be drawn up in co-operation with the government 
for programmes of resettlement and long-range development. 

However, as Ankrah points out, the churches will never be able to bring 
enough help to meet the needs of a poor country which has long been torn apart 
by war. He hopes that governments and other international agencies will stand 
ready to meet ‘any calls for development assistance that come from Sudan’. 

When the WCC changed its structure last year, few people understood why 
the traditional service work of the Council was put in close relationship with the 
more political activities in the Programme Unit on Justice of Service. These last 
ten months of negotiations with the Sudanese have given striking vindication of 
the philosophy and theology that lay behind the move. The concern to meet the 
humanitarian needs of people who suffer as a result of conflict has been success- 
fully harnessed to efforts to bring about a just peace and reconciliation. Cause 
and effect have been met together. 

Emperor Haile Selassie recognized this in paying tribute to the work the 
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churches have played in bringing the two sides together. ‘As instruments of God, 
you have carried out His will for peace and justice,’ he said. ‘You were able to 
bring two brothers together again. What joy is there more than this? What you 
have done is of lasting value.’ 


Stephen Whittle, 
WCC Staff Writer 
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UGANDA 


TELEGRAMS FROM THE WCC GENERAL SECRETARY* 


a) To: General Amin, Kampala, Uganda 

It is with great concern that I received word of the decree issued by your 
government stating that all Asians without Ugandan nationality must leave the 
country within three months. As General Secretary of an organization deeply 
involved in programmes of service to refugees in your continent I feel obliged to 
call upon you to consider the profound human consequences such a decree may 
have for those affected. 


Respectfully yours, 
EUGENE CARSON BLAKE, 
9 August 1972 

General Secretary, 

World Council of Churches 


b) To: The Rt Hon. Edward Heath, Prime Minister of UK, London, England 

It is with great concern that I have been informed of the recent decision 
taken by the government of Uganda to expel all Asian holders of British pass- 
ports within three months. Immediately I cabled General Amin of our concern. 
It is my hope you will respond to the situation in a way that is compatible with 
the complexities of the issue, honouring the right and privilege to reside in the 
UK to which holders of British passports are entitled. 1 further hope that you 
will advise those who have opted or may opt for British citizenship as to the 
provision of the laws of the countries where they reside and take into account 
the potential suffering of those affected by this decision, suggesting to them 
rapid and viable alternatives. 


EUGENE CARSON BLAKE, 
14 AUGUST 1972 

General Secretary, 

World Council of Churches 


* Sent on the advice of CCIA. 
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STATEMENT ON ASIANS IN UGANDA* 


The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches meeting at Utrecht, 
Netherlands, expresses its deep concern over the disturbing situation reflected in 
the news about Uganda. While we do not presume to prejudge the intention of 
the government of Uganda with reference to its internal policies, we call upon 
the government of Uganda to refrain from any actions which impair or deny the 
citizenship of Ugandans of Asian origin. Furthermore, we share a deep concern 
for other nationalities in Uganda who are being affected by government decree 
and other reported pronouncements. 


* Adopted during the meeting held 13—23 August 1972. 
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LATIN AMERICA 


ARGENTINA 
TELEGRAM FROM THE DIRECTOR 


Excelentisimo Sefior Presidente 
Hector José Campora 
Casa de Gobierno 
Buenos Aires 
Rogamos reciba nuestros votos de profunda satisfaccion por la puesta en libertad 
todos prisioneros politicos y por otras reformas legales y judiciales come base 
indispensable para la construccion de una sociedad justa libre y soberana; y por 
el ejemplo que ello significara en el mundo de hoy. 
Respetuosamente, 
Leopoldo J. Niilus 
Director de la Comision de las Iglesias 
en Asuntos Internacionales del Consejo 
Mundial de Iglesias 
30 Mayo 1973 


Translation: His Excellency The President 
Hector Jose Campora 
Government House 
Buenos Aires 


We wish to express our profound satisfaction with your government’s announce- 
ment of the release of all political prisoners and of other legal and judical reforms 
which are the indispensable foundation for the construction of a just, free and 
sovereign society; and with the example that gives to today’s world. 
Respectfully, 


Leopoldo J. Niilus 

Director of the Commission of the Churches 
on International Affairs of the World 
Council of Churches 

30 May 1973 
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BRAZIL 


A UNITED APPEAL TO THE BRAZILIAN GOVERNMENT * 


Considering that in the course of the last two years, many well-known 
Brazilian and international institutions and personalities have expressed grave 
concern over allegations of the systematic violation of human rights in Brazil; 

Bearing in mind that the Brazilian government has repeatedly denied any use 
of torture against the political prisoners in that country; 

Recalling that the Brazilian government has refused to authorize the visit of 
any international organization, including the International Committee of the 
Red Cross, to the places of imprisonment and detention or to allow it to inter- 
view prisoners, thereby impeding the impartial ascertainment of the validity of 
these allegations; 

Recalling that the Brazilian government took this same attitude in not 
allowing the designated regional body, the Inter-American Commission on 
Human Rights, to pursue its investigation into the treatment of political 
prisoners in Brazil; 

The undersigned international organizations call upon the Brazilian govern- 
ment to withdraw its opposition to an impartial investigation of these allegations 
by a competent international commission. 


* Sent in March 1971 by CCIA and 15 other Non-Governmental Organizations. 
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CHILE 


TELEGRAM 
14 Sept. 1973 


Sr Jefe de la Junta Militar de Chile 
General Augusto Pinochet 
Santiago de Chile 


Profundamente preocupados ruptura larga tradicion democratica urgimos tome y 
extreme toda medida necesaria proteccion contra represalias y para seguridad en 
general de toda la comunidad cristiana pueblo chileno en su totalidad sin mira- 
mientos conviccion 0 afiliacion politicas. Urgimos muy especialmente continuado 
respeto asilo y proteccion absolutos de los numerosos refugiados 0 exiliados 
politicos de paises latino-Americanos con residencia en Chile 


Philip Potter 
Secretario General 
Consejo Mundial de Iglesias — Ginebra 


Translation 


Commander of the Military Junta of Chile 
General Augusto Pinochet 
Santiago de Chile 


Deeply concerned by the rupture of long established democratic tradition we 
urge you to take and further all steps necessary to prevent reprisals and ensure 
safety of whole Christian Community and chilean people at large regardless of 
political views and affiliation especially urge continued respect right of asylum 
and protection of numerous political refugees and exiles from Latin Americal 
countries residing in Chile 


Philip Potter 


General Secretary 
World Council of Churches — Geneva 
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TELEX* 
17 September 1973 


Deeply concerned about the possible consequences of the coup d’état which 
took place on 11 September in Chile, I urge Your Excellency to use the occasion 
of today’s meeting of the UN Security Council and other opportunities available 
to you to ensure that the Chilean military authorities respect fully the terms of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, particularly Articles 3 and 5—14; 
the Declaration on Territorial Asylum, especially Articles 2 and 3; and the 
Standard Minimum Rules for the Treatment of Prisoners. Allegations have 
reached me that many of these provisions are being grossly violated, especially 
with regard to the large community of exiles from other Latin American coun- 
tries who have taken up legal residence in Chile. Should these allegations be 
proved, they would represent a serious threat to the peace, and under Article 39 
of the UN Charter, should be dealt with by the Security Council. 


Respectfully, 

Philip A. Potter 

General Secretary 

World Council of Churches — Geneva 


* This telex was sent to the following UN Ambassadors meeting in New York for the 
Security Council: Australia, Austria, China, France, Guinea, India, Indonesia, Kenya, 
Panama, Peru, Sudan, United Kingdom, USA, USSR and Yugoslavia. A copy of the same 
telex together with a covering letter was also sent by the CCIA Director to the UN 
Geneva Ambassadors from the above-mentioned countries for their information and that 
of their governments. 
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CUBA 


STATEMENT ON CUBA-US RELATIONS* 


After discussion and amendment it was resolved (with 2 contra votes and 1 
abstention) that on the recommendation of Policy Reference Committee I the 
Central Committee, in pursuance of statements made by the Uppsala Assembly: 
1. Considers it to be urgent that normal diplomatic relations between the USA 

and Cuba be re-established, the embargo ended and trade established; 

2. Expresses its appreciation and support of the actions already taken by the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the USA and offers, through 
the appropriate organs of the World Council, such assistance as may be 
required; 

3. Requests the member churches, especially in Latin America, to take 
appropriate action vis-a-vis the governments of their respective countries 
urging them to re-establish diplomatic and trade relations with Cuba in order 
to diminish the economic stress to which the Cuban people are being sub- 
jected because of the lack of such relations. 


* Adopted on the recommendation of CCIA by the WCC Central Committee, meeting in 
Canterbury, England, 12—22 August 1969. 
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URUGUAY 


Concerned about the rapid deterioration of human rights in Uruguay, the 
WCC, on the recommendation of the CCIA, sent a three-man fact-finding team 
to that country in June 1972, to look into allegations of torture and systematic 
violations of other fundamental human rights. This delegation, composed of 
respected ecumenical leaders, one of whom was a lawyer with experience in 
international standards, made a detailed report to the WCC General Secretary. 

On the basis of the team’s findings, the following communications were sent 
to the president of the Republic: 


Translation from the Spanish original 
WCC GENERAL SECRETARIES’ LETTER 


His Excellency the President of the Republica Oriental del Uruguay, Sr D. Juan 
Ma. Bordaberry, Government House, Montevideo, Uruguay 


Dear Sir, 


A little more than four months ago a representative group from the 252 mem- 
ber churches of the World Council of Churches had the privilege of visiting your 
country. The delegation undertook two functions: they expressed our solidarity 
with the Uruguayan people in what is a difficult time for them, and brought to 
the worldwide Christian community, as a whole, a report of the recent 
happenings in Uruguay. The President should not be surprised by our interest, 
since it is customary for the World Council of Churches to show solidarity with 
Christian churches throughout the world, when they are involved in the struggle 
of their homelands, thus showing the Christian concern which we owe to all 
human beings and to our brothers in the faith. 

The delegation reported on their discussions with the authorities, both 
religious and secular, of the country, as well as with well-known personalities 
and relatives of prisoners. The picture they paint, Mr. President, is a painful one. 
It is, of course, not our intention to minimize how difficult a task it is for your 
government, as for any other, to maintain the democratic institutions of your 
country. It surprises us, however, that to maintain a democratic institution you 
are driven to suppress individual rights, despite the fact that Uruguay enthusiasti- 
cally signed the Universal Declaration of Human Rights at the United Na- 
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tions, and has a long and respected tradition of democratic freedom. Such an 
abolition of rights may lead to excesses which shame the human conscience and 
which do not help to abolish the hates and tensions of society, or solve its 
problems. We emphasize for this very reason that it is necessary to re-establish 
the rights which the Uruguayan Constitution bestows on those who live in your 
country, ensuring the legal protection of its citizens, under your Bill of Rights. 

The protection of Human Rights is a vitally important and a priority 
question in our times. If from the moment when the delegation visited your 
country up to the present we have not written to you it was because we hoped 
that your government would decide in favour of restoring the rights of the 
individual. 

Since during these past months there has been no change in that respect we 
have finally decided to write this letter to you, not with a desire to interfere in 
internal problems of the country, but rather because of our concern for the 
safeguard of human rights for which we feel we have a responsibility since they 
are basic to all human life. 

Relying upon your Christian convictions, we send you this letter, praying that 
God will give you wisdom and strength finally to abolish the abuses that today 
darken so many homes and cloud the future of Uruguay. 


Respectfully yours, 
Eugene C. Blake Philip Potter 
Retiring Secretary General Elected Secretary General 


27 October 1972 


TELEGRAM FROM WCC GENERAL SECRETARY“ 


(Translation) 


TO: The Hon. Juan Maria Bordaberry, President of the Republica Oriental del 
Uruguay 
Continuing deep concern our member churches Uruguayan situation now 
aggravated through recent closing down parliament first time in forty years. 
Concern increased by reports growing repression, existence of several thousand 
political prisoners and allegations systematic tortures. We urge therefore prompt 
re-establishment constitutional system and basic legal guarantees. 


Philip Potter 

General Secretary 

World Council of Churches 
12.Juby.1973 


* The same text was sent to the President of the Supreme Court of Justice in Uruguay. 
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MIDDLE EAST 


STATEMENT ON THE MIDDLE EAST* 


The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches, reviewing the 


situation in the Middle East in the light of the resolution of the Uppsaia 
Assembly and later events in the area, notes with deep concern the constant 
deterioration of the situation and the increasing threat of an explosion which 
could affect the peace of the world, and adopts as its own the principles which 
the former Central Committee of the World Council of Churches set forth in its 
statement on the Middle East at Heraklion in August 1967. 


Recognizes that no lasting peace is possible without respecting the legitimate 
rights of the Palestinian and Jewish people presently living in the area without 
effective international guarantee for the political independence and territorial 
integrity of all nations in the area, including Israel; 

Recognizes that the great powers have special responsibility for creating the 
political climate and the external circumstances in which peace can be re- 
stored on the basis of the implementation of the UN Security Council Resolu- 
tion of 22 November 1967; 

Believes that in supporting the establishment of the State of Israel without 
protecting the rights of Palestinians injustice has been done to Palestinian 
Arabs by the great powers which should be redressed; 

Re-affirms that the World Council of Churches should continue to fulfil its 
responsibility to serve the needs of all refugees, and requests it to include in 
this concern both Arabs and Jews and the basic idea of legitimate free move- 
ment; 

Welcomes the plans to convene in Cyprus in September next a consultation 
on the Middle East Refugee Programme, and prays that our churches will 
have a renewed sense of the continuing and increasing tragedy of the 
Palestinian refugees and other displaced persons, and of the imperative obliga- 
tions of the churches to minister to their needs and support their basic 
demand for justice; 

States again its concern that basic internationally recognized human rights be 
observed for all people and urges the General Secretary of the United Nations 
to intensify his actions towards this end; 


Adopted on the recommendation of CCIA by the WCC Central Committee, meeting in 
Canterbury, England, 12—22 August 1969. 
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7 Suggests that the subject of biblical interpretation be studied in order to 
avoid the misuse of the Bible in support of partisan political views and to 
clarify the bearing of faith upon critical political questions, 

8 Recommends that serious consideration be given by the appropriate depart- 
ment of the World Council of Churches to initiating discussions with 
Christians, Jews and Moslems as to the guardianship of the Holy Places, the 
status of Jerusalem and the people of the city. 


LETTER FROM WCC GENERAL SECRETARY 
To: The Central Committee of the Palestine Liberation Organization 


For more than two decades the World Council of Churches, through its 
statements and programmes, has expressed its concern for justice and peace for 
all peoples in the Middle East. We recognize that you have felt unjustly excluded 
from various governmental and international forums which have made decisions 
profoundly affecting your future. Until now, the world community has not been 
able to satisfy your demands for justice and self-determination. 

This week, one Palestinian liberation movement has hijacked a number of 
civilian aircrafts, thus endangering the lives of 250 innocent men, women and 
children who are being held as hostages. Wanton material destruction and con- 
siderable disruption of international air travel also has resulted. 

While understanding the frustration of the Palestinian Arabs and your 
desire to focus world attention on your situation, we must strongly 
condemn these reckless acts of anarchy and blackmail which disregard thé basic 
human rights for which you are striving. We urge you to take note of the almost 
universal condemnation of these acts which is most likely to lead to reprisals 
that will only cause further deterioration of the situation in the Middle East. It is 
our judgment, therefore, that it is in your own best interest to: 

1) refrain from further indiscriminate bombings, attacks and hijackings which 
increasingly threaten innocent civilians; 

2) negotiate with the ICRC the speedy repatriation of all hostages currently 
held, without respect to their religion or nationality; 

3) exercise the utmost care to maintain the health and safety of those now held 
and ensure that under no circumstances will injury or murder take place. 

At this critical moment when fresh prospects for peace in the Middle East 
have begun to emerge, the World Council of Churches reaffirms the over- 
whelming importance of continuing negotiations that could lead to a peaceful 
settlement. We urge you to reconsider your negative position with regard to the 
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reactivation of Ambassador Jarring’s mission and concentrate your efforts on 
ensuring that your interests are included in all subsequent negotiations. 


Eugene Carson Blake 
General Secretary of the 
World Council of Churches 
September 1970 


TELEGRAM FROM THE WCC GENERAL SECRETARY 
TO: His Excellency Zalman Sahzar, President of Israel 


From an ecumenical meeting in Rome where the news of the recent wanton 
mass assassination at the Tel Aviv airport reached me I communicate to you an 
immediate reaction on behalf of the World Council of Churches. The WCC has 
repeatedly expressed over a considerable period our deep concern about the now 
practically world-wide systematic violations by governments of the most basic 
human rights. We have also urged that the equally growing number of acts of 
violence victimizing innocent people to promote political ends was intimately 
related to that state of affairs and that therefore speedy and thorough measures 
were needed to overcome the root causes of this frightening symptom of a 
wide-spread escalation of premeditated acts of violence. However that may be in 
the light of the clear facts of the Tel Aviv airport massacre, | want to send to 
Your Excellency our deepest condolences for the tragedy that has taken place in 
your country and the strongest condemnation of the act committed, its indis- 
criminate and wanton character and its perpetrators and instigators whoever 
they may be. No political reasons or purposes alleged could conceivably explain, 
much less justify, the Tel Aviv airport crime wantonly committed against clearly 
innocent people, both Israelis and pilgrims from the West. 


Respectfully yours, 

Eugene Carson Blake 

General Secretary 

Zane 4972 
LETTER FROM THE DIRECTOR 
TO: The Central Committee of the Palestine Liberation Organization 

At the time that one of your member organizations hijacked a number of 
planes in September 1970, Dr Eugene Carson Blake, the General Secretary of the 


World Council of Churches, wrote to you: 
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‘For more than two decades the World Council of Churches, through its 
statements and programmes, has expressed its concern for justice and peace 
for all peoples in the Middle East. We recognize that you have felt unjustly 
excluded from various governmental and international forums which have 
made decisions profoundly affecting your future. Until now, the world 
community has not yet been able to satisfy your demands for justice and 
self-determination. 

While understanding the frustration of the Palestinian Arabs and your desire 
to focus world attention on your situation, we must strongly condemn 
reckless acts of anarchy and blackmail which disregard the basic human rights 
for which you are striving. We urge you to take note of the almost universal 
condemnation of these acts which is most likely to lead to reprisals that will 
only cause further deterioration of the situation in the Middle East.’ 


He urged you ‘in your own best interest to refrain from further indiscriminate 
bombings, attacks and hijackings which increasingly threaten innocent civilians’. 

The concern of the World Council of Churches for a just solution in the 
Middle East has not changed, nor has its understanding of the frustrations of the 
Palestinian Arabs, but the events in Lydda airport on the night of 30 May 1972, 
which, in sharp contrast to the hijacking operation of September 1970, 
deliberately involved a large and indiscriminate slaughter, many of the victims of 
which had no connection whatever with the Middle East, cannot but be strongly 
condemned by all humane men. 

The General Secretary has accordingly addressed the attached message to the 
President of Israel. 

One of the member organizations of your Committee is reported to have 
publically claimed responsibility for the events of 30 May. 

I can only emphasize as strongly as possible the words of the General Secre- 
tary in 1970. Actions such as these do the greatest possible disservice to the 
cause of the Palestinans which your Committee seeks to serve. 


Leopoldo J. Niilus 
Director of the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs of the 
World Council of Churches 
2 June 1972 
LETTER FROM THE WCC GENERAL SECRETARY 


To: Central Committee of the Palestine Liberation Organization 


Gentlemen, 
I have sent the following telegram today to President Shazar of Israel: 
‘No words can adequately express my sense of shock and dismay at the 
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senseless killings of members of the Israeli olympic team, their abductors and 
German officials that have taken place in Munich. On behalf of the World 
Council of Churches, I want to express my deep sympathy and condolences 
to you and to the families of the victims. 

‘The WCC General Committee condemned eighteen months ago “the 
mounting readiness of some political groups to resort to making hostages of 
innocent people to promote political ends (. . .)” and I now deplore these acts 
of the “Black September” group, from which responsible Arab and 
Palestinian bodies have disassociated themselves. While this group bears the 
major responsibility for the tragedy, the violent police action at Furstenfeld- 
bruck Airport must be condemned for its ineptitude and its callous disregard 
for the carefully negotiated plan designed to save the lives of the hostages. 
‘The events in Munich are especially sad because senseless and wanton 
terrorism contributes nothing to attempts to achieve a just and lasting peace 
in the Middle East, which are frustrated by such barbaric actions. I need not 
remind you of our deep desire for peace which will alone remove the excuse 


for such cruel acts of violence. 

‘I pray that this tragic event will not give rise to reprisals and revenge from 
any quarter, but that in the midst of sadness and sense of outrage, reason and 
repentance will prevail and no more lives will be needlessly sacrificed. 


Eugene Carson Blake 
General Secretary’ 


In September 1970, I wrote to you about the concern of the World Council 
of Churches that ‘reckless acts of anarchy (. . .) disregard the basic human rights 
for which you are striving’ and that ‘the almost universal condemnation of these 
acts (.. .) is likely to lead to reprisals that will only cause further deterioration 
of the situation in the Middle East’. 


On 2 June 1972, some days after the events in Lydda airport, my colleague, 
Leopoldo J. Niilus, Director of the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs, addressed another letter to you along these same lines. There he reiter- 
ated: “Actions such as these do the greatest possible disservice to the cause of the 
Palestinians which your Committee seeks to serve.’ 

You are aware of the concern of the World Council of Churches for the plight 
of the Palestinian people and of our efforts both to assist them in their present 
need and to ensure that their proper grievances be considered in any discussion 
whose aim is to settle the Middle East conflict. 

The repetition of indiscriminate acts such as those at the Lydda airport and 
the senseless terrorism at Munich most certainly does injustice to the cause of 
the Palestinians and may nullify all of the more positive steps which have been 
taken by you and others on their behalf. I understand that your London repre- 
sentative has unofficially disassociated the PLO from these most recent acts. I 
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sincerely hope that you will do so officially and that you will take all measures 
available to you to restrain the members of the “Black September’ group and any 
others who may be involved in these activities to desist from them immediately. 


Very truly yours, 


Eugene Carson Blake, 
General Secretary 
6 September 1972 


APPEAL TO CHRISTIANS AND MEMBER CHURCHES ON THE SITUATION 
OF PALESTINIANS IN LEBANON* 


The Executive Committee of the Commission of the Churches on Internati- 
onal Affairs of the World Council of Churches in its twenty-eighth meeting in 
Viségrad, Hungary, 14—19 June 1973, noted with regret the recent Israeli raids 
against Palestinian camps and Palestinian leaders in Lebanon and the eruption of 
violence between government and Palestinian forces in Lebanon. We know 
Lebanon to be a country where peace, brotherhood and liberty are held dear, 
and one where a unique experience of dialogue and cooperation among different 
communities is being carried out. For this and other reasons it merits our 
respect, and violations of its territorial integrity which disrupt this peaceful 
atmosphere are unacceptable. Yet against the background of recent Middle East 
history, this outbreak causes us to be especially concerned about the future of » 
the Palestinian people, a large part of which resides in Lebanese territory. 

We note with approval that the dialogue and unity among the Lebanese has 
survived this trying period and that 1) the Palestinians in Lebanon have affirmed 
their respect of the sovereignty of Lebanon, and 2) the Lebanese have reaffirmed 
their support for the Palestinians in their legitimate rights. This agreement could 
be an important step towards the full recognition of a Palestinian national 
identity having its own institutions, and thus a contribution to the establishment 
of a just and durable peace in the area. 

The painful events which claimed both Palestinian and Lebanese lives cannot 
be separated from their regional context and for us are but the manifestation of 
the injustice of which the Palestinians have been the object in the region for the 
past 25 years and which has menaced their very existence. 

We recall in this respect the statement adopted by the World Council of 
Churches’ Central Committee in Canterbury, August 1969, which expressed the 
convictions that: 

‘(. . .) no lasting peace is possible without respecting the legitimate rights of 

the Palestinian and Jewish people presently living in the area (. . .)’; 
and that: 


* Adopted by the Executive Committee. 
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‘(. . .) in supporting the establishment of the state of Israel without protecting 
the rights of Palestinians, injustice has been done to Palestinian Arabs by the 
great powers which should be redressed.’ 


RESOLUTION ON THE CONTINUING CRISIS IN THE MIDDLE EAST* 

The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches, while expressing 
its appreciation for the continued contributions of its member churches in relief 
and rehabilitation work given to the refugees in tne Middle East, reaffirms that 
the churches have also a great responsibility to work towards peace and justice in 
the area. 

The situation in the Middle East is one of extreme tension which is now 
spreading outside the area. This should be a matter of peaceloving concern for all 
Christians and all mem of goodwill. 

The Central Committee calls on all member churches, especially those in 
countries whose governments exercise great influence in the Middle East, to urge 
their members who hold authority or influence to mobilize all their efforts and 
imagination towards exploring avenues of active involvement that could change a 
situation of despair into a situation of hope for ail parties living in the area. 

The Central Committee asks the General Secretary to take the necessary steps 
for implementing this appeal and authorizes him to investigate how best the 
World Council of Churches can contribute effectively towards this aim. 

We also recall the statement and recommendations of the Consultation on the 
Palestinian Refugee Problem jointly convened in Cyprus from September to 
October 1969 by the member churches of the World Council of Churches in the 
Middle East and by the Division of Interchurch Aid, Refugee and World Service 
of the World Council of Churches which said: 


‘We consider it our duty to call upon the churches of the world to use all 
their influence towards a just solution involving necessarily the recognition of 
the rights of the Palestinians from which alone a lasting peace could come to 
the Middle East.’ 


Therefore the Executive Committee of the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs calls on the World Council of Churches’ member churches 
in the Middle East and on all Christians in that region to work actively for a just 
solution to that conflict, so urgently needed. We realize that theirs is a difficult 
task, and we call upon the other member churches of the World Council of 
Churches, especially those in countries whose governments exercise greate 
influence in the Middle East, to work actively in support of the efforts of Middle 
East churches and to urge their governments to abstain from any policy which 
would further menace the Palestinian people. 


* Adopted on the recommendation of CCIA by the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches, meeting in Geneva, 22—29 August, 1973. 
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EUROPE 


STATEMENT ON EUROPEAN SECURITY AND COOPERATION* 


A. 1. The Central Committee of the WCC, meeting in Utrecht, Netherlands, 
13—23 August 1972, welcomes the evident signs of the relaxation of tension in 
Europe indicated by such developments as: 

a) the treaties of the Federal Republic of Germany with the Soviet Union and 
Poland; 

b) the Four Power Agreement on Berlin; 

c) the agreement on traffic control between the two German states, 

d) the progress made in the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT); 

e) the negotiations currently under way between the CSSR and the Federal 
German Republic for the successful outcome of which the World Council of 
Churches is praying. 

2. As anext step in the relaxation of tension, the Central Committee wel- 
comes the proposals for an all European Conference which would genuinely seek 
to facilitate security and co-operation. 

3. The importance of solid agreements that would lessen the danger of war 
within and originating in Europe is obvious and not for Europe only. 

B. 1. Within Europe the proposed conference has been understood to involve 
the following significant aims: 

a) the maintenance of the present political balance in Europe; 

b) mutually balanced force reduction; 

c) recognition of the territorial status quo, 

d) elimination of political tensions; 

e) examination of possible fields of cooperation. 

2. Progress towards these aims would encourage the transition from the 
military confrontation of NATO and the Warsaw Pact countries to new forms of 
cooperation. Depending on vigour and sincerity in the search for such 
cooperation, new and more hopeful patterns of relationship could emerge. 

3. The cooperation that would be essential should include, inter alia: 

a) agreement on an acceptable method of supervision of military forces; 

b) agreement on the rights and obligations of European states under interna- 
tional law; 

* Adopted on the recommendation of CCIA by the WCC Central Committee, meeting in 

Utrecht, Netherlands, 13—23 August 1972. 
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c) agreement on cultural exchanges to improve mutual understanding; 

d) agreement on the understanding and implementation of civil and religious 
rights. 

C. 1. Outside Europe Christians affirm the desirability of progress in under- 
standing within Europe, believing that peaceful security in Europe is essential to 
world security. 

But, as a representative and worldwide body of Christians we would insist 
that European security and cooperation must be seen in a global context. There 
is widespread and understandable fear, especially within the developing nations, 
that if the major purpose of European détente is to secure an even more power- 
ful Europe, there could follow in a new guise new attempts at still further 
increasing European domination in other areas of the world. 

2. The acid test is the stance of Europe with regard to world affairs. A 
stronger, more united Europe could be of immense value for justice, order and 
peace in the world — or it could introduce a new and dangerous factor. 

3. Even in the contemporary situation, both possibilities are present. The 
World Council of Churches has consistently appealed for more generous support, 
both by trade and aid, for the developing nations. It has emphasized the neces- 
sity for equal partnership between nations. A stronger Europe could accept more 
readily these positive responsibilities. Fear of potential dangers should not hide 
from us the great potentiality for good. Nor is this simply an appeal to the 
‘benevolence’ of Europe. Without social justice in the world, there is no lasting 
security for Europe. 

4. European security must be understood in the context of the collective 
security of all nations. It implies the cessation of the export of European pro- 
blems and tensions to other parts of the world, as this would threaten the 
security of other countries. Nor shall it include the maintenance and pursuance 
of the present trade in arms and strategic materials as this would perpetuate an 
unjust international system which both generates and maintains poverty and 
insecurity. 

D. The churches in Europe should continue to give serious and informed 
consideration to these questions being assured of the full cooperation of the 
WCC and its Commission of the Churches on International Affairs. 

But the churches have additional responsibility and opportunity: to develop 
between themselves models of cooperation and understanding. 
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MEMORANDUM ON EUROPEAN SECURITY AND COOPERATION* 


1. The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches, meeting in 
Utrecht in August 1972, unanimously approved a statement on “European 
Security and Cooperation’. The statement has been widely studied and debated, 
and the issues raised examined within the World Council of Churches, regional 
councils and member churches. We have noted the seminar of the Conference of 
European Churches on ‘The consolidation of Peace in Europe’, held at Engel- 
berg; the continuous study given to these issues by the Christian Peace Confer- 
ence; the evidence of action Christian participation in the Europe 73 campaign; 
and we commend the Conference on ‘Christians and the European Community’ 
to be held in London in April 1974 between European politicians and church 
leaders. In the subsequent year there has been important developments. Events 
have so justified the predictions and anxieties expressed at Utrecht that a wholly 
new approach to the issue is unnecessary. The following statement is a com- 
mentary on and continuation of the Utrecht document in the light of these 
discussions and developments. 

2. The Utrecht statement noted and welcomed the signs of relaxed tension 
within Europe. Since then the anticipations have become actualities. For many 
years there had been a deadlock in the discussion of European security. The 
West, with the exception of France, desired discussion between the NATO and 
Warsaw Treaty countries on the specific problem of the reduction of armed 
forces. The East preferred a wider discussion of political and economic issues, 
arguing that the solving of political problems, the recognition of the status quo 
in Europe, and the strengthening of economic and cultural links would create a 
situation in which a substantial measure of disarmament could realistically be 
negotiated. 

3. The deadlock has been broken because both sides proved willing to make 
concessions. The Helsinki meeting, which began in November 1972, has been 
primarily concerned with the implications of political, economic and cultural 
issues for security in Europe. 32 European countries have participated plus the 
USA and Canada. The Vienna meeting, which began in January 1973, has been 
dealing with the question of the reduction of armed forces. Only NATO and 
Warsaw Treaty countries have been participants. Both are exploratory meetings. 
The aim in each case is to discover if there is enough common ground for full- 
scale negotiations to be undertaken. 


* Adopted by the Executive Committee Meeting in Viségrad, Hungary, 14—19 June 1973. 
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4. During the period since the Utrecht Statement a further step has been 
taken towards cooperation in Western Europe by the enlargement of the 
European Economic Community through the accession of Denmark, the Repub- 
lic of Ireland and the United Kingdom. 

5. The progress of the preliminary talks in Helsinki has confirmed the assess- 
ment made at Utrecht about the probable immediately significant aims of the 
proposed conference. The principles agreed by the representatives of frontiers, 
the territorial include the inviolability of frontiers, the territorial integrity of 
states; respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms, co-operation be- 
tween states and the fulfilment in good faith of obligations under international 
law. But the lengthy procedural arguments have revealed some of the practical 
and ideological difficulties in the way of détente; for example, of the formula- 
tion for the agenda of discussion of ‘human rights and fundamental freedoms’, 
and on whether the distinct but related issues of defence, trade, and cultural 
cooperation should be discussed separately or together. 

6. It was to be expected that it would not be easy to prepare a realistic 
agenda. In the existing situation the process of dialogue and debate is bound to 
be long and complex. In order to begin it was necessary to insist on recognition 
of the territorial status quo in Europe, because this meant that the participating 
nations were no longer fixing their thoughts on the past. But this is the first step, 
not the entire journey. 

7. The immediate intention, to improve relations and to avoid war in Europe, 
is commendable; but we recall that the statement made in Utrecht looked 
forward to the creation of opportunities for new forms of cooperation. If the 
process now begun in Europe is to move from détente to peaceful coexistence, 
and then on to active partnership and cooperation, there will be many stages if 
growing trust and mutual confidence are to be soundly based. The timing will 
depend on the successful accomplishment of each successive stage — and each 
will present new difficulties. Those who look ahead cannot forecast precisely the 
form in which each new stage will appear, but all the participant nations must be 
prepared for challenges and changes. Mutual challenge is to be welcomed. For 
example, the immediate lifting of all restrictions on travel and communication is 
politically and practically impossible for both sides, but any sincere movement 
towards active cooperation will inevitably lead to the progressive relaxation of 
restriction. With such closer cooperation it is foreseeable that beneficial develop- 
ments in both East and West could follow from fuller personal knowledge of, 
and greater confidence in, each other. 

8. If a process that could be of inestimable value for the future of Europe is 
not to be halted prematurely by fear of what might happen, there is need for 
Christians in Europe to join with all men of goodwill in courageous, vigorous and 
hopeful pressure for cooperation, realistically aware of the difficulties and the 
challenges — and the opportunities. 

9. The process however, has barely begun. Helsinki and Vienna are parleys, 
meetings to discover if actual negotiation is possible. The prospects for the 
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beginning of negotiation are now reasonably good, but it must be stressed that 
the outcome of the negotiation is by no means certain. Consideration at this 
stage of the probable global effects is therefore speculative. This is not to say 
that it is too early to take into account the fears and suspicions of the people 
outside Europe. On the contrary, their understandable anxieties must be fully in 
the mind of the European countries as the negotiations begin. The fact that the 
pattern is not yet decided gives the opportunity for constructive action to 
encourage the participants in the Conference to move in the right direction. 

10. Discussion of the Utrecht statement has made it evident that the people 
outside Europe, remembering that the two destructive world wars arose from 
European rivalries, do not desire a third war from that source. They would 
welcome a Europe at peace. But they rightly ask that the objectives of European 
security and cooperation should be clearly defined. Christians in Europe must be 
obviously determined that a stronger and more united Europe should accept its 
positive responsibility for social justice and equal partnership between all na- 
tions. 

11. It may seem natural to Christians in Europe that the principles agreed in 
Helsinki, relating to European questions, should all be inward-looking and 
Europe-oriented; but the developing nations observe that there is no mention so 
far of Europe’s relationship with them. They observe that UNCTAD III showed 
unmistakable evidence of the reluctance of the developed nations, East and 
West, to deal practically and generously with their economic aspirations. They 
observe that these nations are equally reluctant to accept control of the lucrative 
and scandalous trade in arms. If the European nations fail to accept their respon- 
sibility for promoting social justice, it should not be surprising if the possibility 
of a Europe, united and strong, using its strength for economic domination and 
exploitation, gives no pleasure to the peoples of Africa, Asia and Latin America 
— and to the Christians in those areas. It is the responsibility of Christians in 
Europe to endeavour to protest against such a deplorable possibility becoming a 
reality. 

12. Though, as we have noted, Christians and churches have not been wholly 
unaware of this responsibility, the awareness needs to be questioned and inten- 
sified by greater concern for and closer study of the implications and moral 
imperatives of European security and cooperation, and inspired by the realiza- 
tion that here is a choice that could bring great good or bitter tragedy to all the 
peoples of the world. 
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SELECTED CCIA DOCUMENTS AVAILABLE 


Most of the documents listed here have been prepared by CCIA staff or 
commissioners or at CCIA’s request. Some have been reproduced from other 
sources for their special value. Many have been circulated to commissioners as 
background documents for Executive Committee meetings, others were prepared 
to inform the churches on various pressing issues. Due to space limitations, these 
papers have not been reproduced in this report. Single copies may be obtained 
free from the CCIA. For bulk orders, a nominal charge will be made to cover 
reproduction and mailing. 


Mimeographed documents 


Human Rights 
The Implementation of Human Rights, 
Orlando Fals Borda, 7pp, 1971. 


Environment 
Action on the Environment and Hopes for the Future of Man, 
David Jenkins, 19pp (Submitted to the UN Conference on the Human 
Environment, Stockholm 1972, as the CCIA position on the items under 
discussion). 


Development 
Action to Avert the Protein Crisis in the Developing Countries, 
Richard M. Fagley, Spp, 1971. 


Disarmament: A Dead Issue, 
Alva Myrdall, 9pp, 1973. 


Acute Problems of Disarmament, A Point of View from the Soviet Union, 
Alexei Bouevsky, 5pp, 1973. 


The Imperative of Stopping the Nuclear Arms Race, 
Amb. Ignatieff, 8pp, 1972. 
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ASIA 
Indochina 
A Survey of the Post-War Situation and Problems in South Vietnam, Laos 
and Cambodia and the Possible Role of the WCC Fund for Reconstruction 
and Reconciliation in Indochina, Nguyen Tang Canh, et al, 140pp, 1973. 


Indian Sub-Continent 
Pakistan and Ceylon, 
Dwain C. Epps, 23pp, 1971. 


Philippines 
The Philippines: A Background Survey, 
C. Richard Hensman, ed., 17pp, 1973. 


AFRICA 
Algeria 
Report of a Visit to Algeria, 
Leopoldo J. Niilus, 11pp, 1971. 


Burundi 
Burindi, 
Eduardo Bodipo-Malumba, 17pp, 1972. 


Burundi: A Provisional Assessment of the Situation, 
Eduardo Bodipo-Malumba, 9pp, 1973. 


Rhodesia 
Selected Documents Related to the ‘Test of Acceptability’, 
Edited jointly by CCIA and PCR, 48pp, 1972. 


The Sudan 
The Sudan, 
Theresa Scherf, 34pp, 1971. 


In Pursuit of Peace in the Sudan, 
Kodwo E. Ankrah, 11pp, 1972 (SE/25, 1972) 


Sudan: The Church and Peace, 
Kodwo E. Ankrah, 14pp, 1972 


Peace in the Sudan: A Written Interview, 
Leopoldo J. Niilus, 20pp, 1973. 
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Uganda 
Uganda: Crisis of Race Relations in East Africa, 1972 
Yashpal Tandon, 33pp, 1973 


LATIN AMERICA 
Latin America: The Present Situation and a Projection of Priorities for CCIA 
Study and Action, 
Dwain C. Epps, 12pp, 1971. 


Forum on the State of Human Rights in Latin America 
13pp, 1971 


MIDDLE EAST 
Background Paper on the Situation in the Middle East, 
Christopher King and Johan Snoek, 4pp, 1972. 


Background Papers on Jerusalem Today, 
WCC Middle East Working Party, 29pp, 1972. 


EUROPE 
Europe Policy in a World Perspective 
H. M. Lange, et al, Spp, 1972. 


Prospects for European Security and Cooperation, 
Janus Stefanowicz, 7pp, 1972. 


Human Rights, European Security and Cooperation, 
Alexei Bouevsky, 7pp, 1972. 


European Security and Cooperation, 
Menzel, 10pp, 1972. 


Europe, Security and Cooperation: An Attempt to Look at Europe from 
Outside, 
Leopoldo J. Niilus, 23pp, 1973. 


AUSTRALIA/NEW ZEALAND 
New Zealand and Australia; Their Place in the World, 
Guy Powles, 7pp, 1973. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Indissolubility of the Relation Between Freedom and Power, 
Eduardo Bodipo-Malumba, 7pp, 1973. 
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How to Become Reconciled to the Third World, 
Leopoldo J. Niilus, 12pp, 1970. 


UN General Assembly Memoranda, 1970-1973, 
Richard M. Fagley, ed., ca. 45pp. 
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